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PREFACE 



BY THB 

PUBLISHER OP THE LATIN EDITION. 



TO THE REJlDEB. 

" WHAT is grand and substantial, says 
Quintilian, pleases long ; while that, which is 
only neat and handsome, charms for a while, 
but soon cloys * Now, what can be imagin- 
ed more grand and substantial, than to con- 
template the great Creator of the universe, in 
his visible works ? to view, in this vast vo- 
lume, which lies always open, his infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness, and admire the 
instances thereof, that appear always new and 
astonishing > Again, what can be more agree- 
able and sublime, than, turning our eyes to 

* Quae solida et ampla sunt diu placent ; qua autem lepida et 
eoncinna, paululum quidem mulcent, sed cito satiant. Fab. Quint*. 

a 4 
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the great mysteries of revealed religion, to 
read with wonder and delight what is contain- 
ed in the sacred scriptures, concerning the Sa- 
viour and Redeemer of the human race, from 
the dreadful gulph of death and misery, into 
which they had fallen ; to review with atten- 
tion what is therein discovered, with regard to 
our highest happiness, the rewards of virtue, 
and the punishment of an impious life ; and 
to have these important matters deeply im- 
pressed upon the heart ? These truths, how- 
ever great and interesting, are laid before 
thee, pious and Christian Reader, in these 
Theological Dissertations; where thou wilt 
find them deduced with great learning, ex- 
plained with clearness and accuracy, and con- 
firmed by powerful arguments. For our au- 
thor, now in heaven # , who while he lived, was 
equally remarkable for learning and piety, never 
used to stray beyond the verge of this divine 
system. 

That these remains of his were the sacred 
lectures he read in the Pubtic Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, while he was principal 
of that university, will admit of no manner of 



doubt : there are a great many still alive, who 
can attest this truth ; as they were themselves 
present at these lect ures, to their great satisfac- 
tion and improvement. They all heard them, 
some took notes of them ; and, it is to be hop- 
ed, some had the substance of them powerfully 
impressed upon their hearts. To these 1 ap- 
peal, and to them. I doubt not, this work will 
be very acceptable ; since those instructions, 
which gave so much pleasure, when heard but 
once, and that in a cursory manner, they may 
now have recourse to as often as they please ; 
they may read I hem at their leisure, and draw 
from them matter of most delightful medita- 
tion. And, to be sure, those who have the 
least divine disposition of mind, will make it 
the principal business of their life, and their 
highest pleasure, to stray through those de- 
lightful gardens, abounding with such sweet 
and fragrant flowers, and refresh their hearts 
with the celestial honey that may be drawn 
from them ; nor is there any ground to fear 
that such supplies will fail ; for how often so- 
ever you have recourse to them, you will always 
find them blooming full of juice, and swelled 
with the dew of heaven ; nay, when by deep 
and continued meditation, you imagine you 
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have pulled the finest flower, it buds forth 
again, and what Virgil writes concerning hi& 
fabulous golden bough is, in strictest teuth> ap- 
plicable in this case. 

■ Una avuko, non deficit alter, 
Aureus. 

The Lectures I now present thee with, I 
caused to be copied out fair from a manuscript 
in the author's own hand-writing ; which was 
a work that required great care and attention, 
on account of the blots and interlineations of 
that original manuscript ; for the author had 
written them in haste, and without the least 
thought of ever publishing them. This done,, 
at the desire of a great many, I got them print- 
ed, and now lay them before the public, in the 
same order in which they were read, as far a& 
can be recollected from circumstances. 

You must not expect to find in these truly 
sacred lectures, the method commonly used in 
theological systems ; for while our reverend au- 
thor clearly explains the doctrines of religion, 
he intermixes to excellent purpose the princi- 
ples of piety, and while he enlightens the un- 
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derstanding, he at the same time warms the 
heart. 

Being to treat of religion, he uses a practical 
method, which is most suitable to his subject, 
and begins with happiness, that being the scope 
and design of religion, as well as the ultimate 
end of human life. He begins with an expla- 
nation of happiness in general, on which he 
treats at some length ; then proceeds to consi- 
der the happiness of man, which may be called 
perfect and truly divine, as it has for its object 
the infinitely blessed and perfect Being who 
created him, and formally consists in the bea- 
tific vision and fruition of him, which is reserv- 
ed in heaven for those, who by faith are tra- 
velling through this earth, towards that blessed 
country. He adds, with great propriety, that 
happiness, so far as it is compatible with this 
wretched life of sorrows, consists in true reli- 
gion, and in religion alone ; not only as it is the 
way which leads directly to that perfect happi- 
ness reserved in heaven ; but because it is itself 
of divine original, and, in reality the begin- 
nings of that very happiness, which is to be 
perfected in the life to come. 
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He observes, that the doctrine of religion is 
most justly called Theology, as it has the most 
high God for its author, object, and end. He 
suggests many excellent thoughts concerning 
the divine existence, and reasons from the com- 
mon consent of nations, from the creatures we 
see about us, and from what we feel and expe- 
rience within ourselves, as all these so loudly 
proclaim the being of God : but the argument, 
taken from the harmony and beautiful order 
of the universe, he prosecutes at great length ; 
and from this consideration, which is attended 
with greater evidence than all the demonstra- 
tions of the sciences, he clearly proves the ex- 
istence of an eternal, independent Being, 

With regard to the nature of God, he ad- 
vances but little, and with great caution ; for 
concerning the supreme Being he thought it 
dangerous even to speak truth ; but is very 
earnest and diffuse in his exhortations, to make 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of God, that 
shine forth with great lustre in all his works, 
the subject of our constant aud most serious 
meditations. As to the unfathomable depth 
of his eternal decrees, he was greatly pleased 
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with that expression of St. Augustin, « Let 
others dispute, I will admire/' * 

Amongst his works, the first is that vast and 
stupendous one, the primitive creation of all 
things, which, besides the infallible testimony 
of the inspired oracles, our author, by a con- 
cise, but clear dissertation on the subject, proves 
quite consonant and agreeable to reason. He 
then treats of man, of his original integrity, 
and the most unhappy fall that soon followed. 
But to this most lamentable story he subjoins 
another, as happy and encouraging as the other 
is moving, I mean, the admirable scheme of 
divine love for the salvation of sinners* A glo- 
rious and blessed method ! that to the account 
of the most shocking misery subjoins the doc- 
trine of incomparable mercy ! Man, forsaking 
God, falls into the miserable condition of de- 
vils ; God, from whom he revolted, determines 
to extricate him, by his powerful hand, out of 
this misery ; and that this might be the more 
wonderfully eftected, God himself becomes 
man, £fi This is the glory of man, by such 
means raised from his woful state ! this the 
wonder of angels, and this the sum and sub- 
* Alii disputent, ego, minibor. 
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stance of all miracles united in one V* * The 
word was made flesh ! He who died as man, 
as God rose again, and having been seen on 
earth, returns to heaven, from whence he came. 
On each of these he advances a few thoughts 
that are weighty and serious, but, at the same 
time, pleasing and agreeable. 

To these lectures I have added some Exhor- 
tations by our author, to the candidates for 
the degree of master of arts, delivered at the 
annual solemnity held in the university for that 
purpose ; together with his meditations on some 
Psalms, viz. the 4th, 32d, and 130th ;f be- 
cause I was unwilling that any of the works of 
so great a man should continue in obscurity, 
to be devoured by moths and book-worms, 
especially one calculated for forming the morals 
of mankind, and for the direction of life. 
For in these meditations, he exhorts and ex- 
cites the youth under his care, not by laboured 
oratory, and pompous expressions, but by pow- 
erful eloquence, earnest entreaties* and solid 

* Hie hominis ex tanto dedecorc re&urgentis honos, hie ange* 
loruro stupor, hoc mtraculorum omnium compendium I 

+ These were likewise written in Latin, and have been already 
translated and published. 
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arguments, to the love of Christ, purity of life, 
and contempt of the world. 

But what will all this signify to thee,Reader, 
if thy mind is carried away with childish folly, 
or the wild rage of passions, or even if thou art 
still labouring under a stupid negligence of the 
means of grace, and unconcerned about eter- 
nal happiness and thy immortal soul ? I doubt 
not, however, but these truly divine essays will 
fall into the hands of some, who are endued 
with a better disposition of mind ; nor are we 
to despair of the rest, for the father of spi- 
rits iiveth still, and he hath his seat in heaven, 
who instructs the hearts of men on this earth" # 
May, therefore, the greatest and best of Beings 
grant, that these academical exercises may 
have happy effects : and that our heavenly Fa^ 
ther would second these means with his all- 
powerful grace, shall be, while he lives, the 
humble and ardent prayer of him. 

Who earnestly desires thy salvation, 

Ja, Fall. 

* Vivlt enira gpirituum pater, et cathcdram habet m raelo, qui 
corda docet in terris. 
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LECTURE L 

INTRODUCTION. 

With little strength I undertake a great work, or 
rather, with the least abilities, I venture upon a 
task which is of all others the greatest and most im- 
portant. Among the various undertakings of men, 
can an instance be given of one more sublime than 
an intention to form the human mind anew, after 
the divine image? Yet it will, I doubt not, be uni- 
versally acknowledged, that this is the true end and 
design, not only of ministers in their several con- 
gregations, but also of professors of divinity in 
schools. And though, in most respects, the mini- 
sterial office is evidently superior to that of profes- 
sors of theology in colleges, in one respect the other 
seems to have the preference, as it is, at least for 
the most part, the business of the former to instruct 
the common sort of men, the ignorant and illiterate; 
while it is the work of the latter to season with hea- 
venly doctrine the minds of select societies of youth, 
who have had a learned education, and are devoted 
to a studious life ; many of whom, it is to be hoped, 
will, by the divine blessing, become preachers of the 
same salutary doctrine themselves. And surely 
this ought to be a powerful motive with all those 
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who, by the divine dispensation, are employed in 
such a work, to exert themselves with the greater 
life and spirit in the discharge of their duty ; espe- 
cially when they consider, that those Christian in- 
structions, and seeds of true piety, they instil into 
the tender minds of their pupils, will by them be 
spread far and wide, and, in due time, conveyed, 
as it were, by so many canals and aqueducts, to 
many parts of the Lord's vineyard. Plutarch em- 
ploys an argument of this kind to prevail with the 
philosophers to exert themselves in the instruction 
of princesand great men, rather than with a haughty 
sullenness to avoid their company ; " for thus, says 
he, you will find a short way to be useful to many." 
And, to be sure, he that conveys the principles of 
virtueand wisdom intothe minds of the lower classes 
of men, or the illiterate, whatever progress his dis- 
ciples may make, employs his time and talents only 
for the advantage of his pupils j but he that forms 
the minds of magistrates and great men, or such as 
are intended for high and exalted stations, by im- 
proving one single person, becomes a benefactor to 
large and numerous societies. Every physician of 
generousprinciples, as Plutarch expresses it *, would 
have an uncommon ambition to cure an eye intend- 
ed to watch over many persons, and to convey the 
sense of seeing to numbers ; and a musical instru- 
ment-maker would, with uncommon pleasure, exert 
his skill in perfecting a harp, if he knew that it was 
to be employed by the hands of Amphion, and by 
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the force of its music # to draw stones together for 
building the walls of Thebes, A learned and inge* 
mous author, alluding to this fable, and applying it 
to our present purpose, calls professors of theology 
in schools, makers of harps, for building the walls 
of a far more famed and beautiful city, meaning the 
heavenly Jerusalem, in such manner, that the stones 
of this building being truly and without a fable liv- 
ing, and charmed by the pleasant harmony of the 
gospel, come of their own accord to take theijr 
places in the wall. 

I am not so little acquainted with myself, as to 
entertain the least hope of success in so great a work 
by my own strength and abilities; but, while I hum- 
bly depend upon the divine goodness and favour, 1 
have no reason to despair ; for in the hand of Omni- 
potence all instruments are alike : nor can it be 
questioned that he, who made ail things out of no- 
thing, can produce any change he pleases in his 
creatures that are already made ; he who gives life 
and breath, and all things # , can easily strengthen 
the weak, and give riches in abundance to the poor 
and needy: our emptiness only serves to lay us 
open to, and attract the fulness of him, M who fills 
all things, and is over all ; who gives wisdom to 
the mind, and prevents its irregular sallies t." 

Under his auspices, therefore (young gentlemen) 
we are to aspire to true and saving wisdom, and to 

f 1 Or avavra arX^oTava gtf arms pmt* 
'Or vh 0fftfa v6x ptvyu $oXwf, 
A 2 
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try to raise ourselves above this sublunary world. 
For it not my intention to perplex you with curious 
questions, and lead you through the thorny paths of 
disputation ; but, if I had any share of that excel- 
lent art, it would be my delight to direct your way 
through the easy and pleasant paths of righteous- 
ness, to a life of endless felicity, and be myself your 
companion in that blessed pursuit* I would take 
pleasure to kindle in your souls the most ardent de- 
sires, and fervent love of heavenly things ; and, to 
use the expression of a great divine, add u wings to 
your souls, to snatch them away from this world, 
and restore them to God V For, if I may be allow- 
ed to speak with freedom, most part of the notions 
that are treated of in theological schools, that are 
taught with great pomp and ostentation, and dis- 
puted with vast bustle and noise, may possibly have 
the sharpness of thorns : but they have also their 
barrenness ; they may prick and tear, but they can 
afford no solid nourishment to the minds of men. 
" No man ever gathered grapes off thorns, nor figs 
off thistles.*' ** To what purpose, saith a Kempis, 
dost thou reason profoundly concerning the Trinity* 
if thou art without humility, and thereby displeasest 
that Trinity t ?" And St. Augustin, upon the words 
of Isaiah, 11 I am the Lord that teacheth thee to 
profit," observes with great propriety, that the pro- 
phet here mentions utility in opposition to sub* 

• Urifsfa* nif ^v%*f kfttasat xUpm linai €K*» 

t Quorsum alta de Trioiute dioput&rt, si careas humiUute, et 
Sic TrinKatc di*pliceas J 
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tility*. Such are the principles I would wish to 
communicate to you ; and it is my earnest desire 
and fervent prayer, that while I, according to my 
measure of strength, propose them to your under- 
standing, he who sits in heaven, yet condescends 
to instruct the hearts of men on this earth, may 
effectually impress them upon your minds. 

But that you may be capable of this supernatural 
light and heavenly instruction, it is; first of all, ab- 
solutely necessary, that your minds be called off 
from foreign objects, and turned in upon them- 
selves ; for as long as your thoughts are dispersed 
and scattered in pursuit of vanity and insignificant 
trifles, he that would lay before them the principles 
and precepts of this spiritual wisdom, would com- 
mit them, like the sybils prophecies, that were writ- 
ten on loose leaves of trees, to the mercy of the in- 
constant winds* and thereby render them entirely 
useless. It is certainly a matter of great difficulty, 
and requires uncommon art* to fix the thoughts of 
men, especially of young men and boys, and turn 
them in upon themselves* We read in the parable 
of the gospel, concerning the prodigal son, that, 
first of all, he came to himself, and then returned to 
his father. It is certainly a very considerable step 
towards conversion to God, to have the mind fixed 
upon itself, arid disposed to think seriously of its 
own immediate concertos ; which the pious St. Ber- 
nard excellently expresses in this prayer, " May I* 

* Utilia non subtilia, 

X2 
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says he, return from external objects to tny own in- 
ward concerns, and from inferior objects rise to 
those of a superior nature I should look upon 
it as no small happiness, if, out of this whole society 
I could but gain one, but wish earnestly I could 
prevail with many, and still more ardently that I 
could send you all away, fully determined to enter- 
tain more serious and secret thoughts than ever you 
had before, with regard to your immortal state and 
eternal concerns. But how vain are the thoughts of 
men ! what a darkness overclouds their minds f ! It 
is the great complaint of God concerning his peo- 
ple, that they have not a heart to understand t. Is it 
at once the great disgrace and misery of mankind 
that they live without forethought § , That brutish 
thoughtlessness ||, pardon the expression, or, to 
speak more intelligibly, want of consideration, is 
the death and ruin of souls ; and the ancients ob- 
serve, with great truth and justice, <fi that a thought- 
ful mind is the spring and source of every good 
thing * V* 

It is the advice of the Psalmist, that we should 
converse much with ourselves : an advice, indeed, 
which is regarded by few j for the greatest part of 
mankind are no where greater strangers than at 
home. But it is my earnest request to you, that 

* Ab extcrioribus ad interiora redeam, ct ab inferioribus ad 
superiora ascendant. 

f O vanas horainum mentes ! O pec tor a cceca! 

t Nan habent cor ad cogitandum, 

* * Intellects cogitabundu? principiuro omnis boni. 
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you would be intimately acquainted with yourselves, 
and, as becomes persons devoted to a studious life, 
be much at home, much in your own company, and 
very often engaged in serious conversation with 
yourselves. Think gravely, to what purpose do 1 
live ? Whither am I going ? Ask thyself, hast thou 
any fixed and determined purpose ? any end thou 
purs uest with stedfastn ess # ? The principles 1 hav e 
embraced under the name of the Christian religion, 
the things I have so often heard about a future state, 
and life, and death eternal, are they true or false ? 
If they are true, as we all absolutely profess to be- 
lieve they are, then, to be sure, the greatest and 
most important matters of this world are vain, and 
even less than vanity itself : all our knowledge is 
but ignorance, our riches poverty, our pleasures 
bitterness, and our honours vile and dishonourable- 
How little do those men know, who are ambitious 
of glory, what it really is, and how to be attained ? 
Nay, they eagerly catch at the empty shadow of it, 
while they avoid and turn their backs upon that 
glory which is real, substantial, and everlasting, 
The happiness of good men, in the life to come, is 
not only infinitely above all our expressions, but 
even beyond our most enlarged thoughts. By 
comparing, however, great things with small, we 
attain some faint notion of these exalted and in- 
visible blessings, from the earthly and visible en- 
joyments of this world. In this respect, even the 
Holy Scriptures descend to the weakness of onrca- 

* Est aliquid quo tendis, et in quid dirigis arcura I 
A4 
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pacities, and, as the Hebrews express it, " the Law 
of God speaks the language of the children of 
men V They speak of this celestial life, under the 
representations of an heritage, of riches, of a king- 
dom, and a crown, but with uncommon epithets, and 
such as are by no means applicable to any earthly 
glory, or opulence, however great It is an inherit- 
ance, but one that is uncorrupted, undefiled, and 
tli at fadeth not away : a kingdom, but one that can 
never be shaken, much less ruined : which can 
never be said of the thrones of this sublunary world* 
as evidently appears from the histories of all nations, 
and our own recent experience. Hear, ye sons of 
Adam, a covetous and ambitious race, here is room 
for a laudable avarice ; here are motives to excite 
your ambition, and, at the same time, the means of 
satisfying it to the full : But it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the belief of these things is far from 
being common- What a rare attainment is faith ! 
Seeing among the prodigious crowds of those who 
profess to believe, in this world, one might justly cry 
out, where is a true believer to be found ? That man 
shall never persuade me, that he believes the truth 
and certainty of heavenly enjoyments, who cleaves 
to this earth, nay, who does not scorn and despise 
it, with all its baits and allurements, and employ all 
his powers, as well as his utmost industry, to obtain 
these immense and eternal blessings. 

Nor is there any thing in the way to these enjoy- 
ments that can deter you from it, unless holiness in 

* Lex Dei loquitur linguarn filiurum hominum. 
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heart aad life appear to be a heavy and troublesome 
task to you : whereas, on the contrary, nothing 
surely can be named, that is either more suited to 
the dignity of human nature, more beautiful and 
becoming, or attended with greater pleasure. I 
therefore beseech and intreat you, by the bowels of 
divine mercy, and by your own most precious souk, 
that you would seriously consider these things, and 
make them your principal study ; try an experi- 
ment, attended with no danger or expence, make a 
trial of the ways of this wisdom, and I doubt not 
but you will be so charmed with the pleasantness 
thereof, that you will never thenceforward depart 
from them, For this purpose, I earnestly recom- 
mend to you, to be constant and assiduous in 
prayer; nay, it is St Paul's exhortation, that you 
pray without ceasing*. So that prayer may be, not 
only, according to the old saying, " the key that 
opens the day, and the lock that shuts up the 
night t i" but also, so to speak, a staff for support 
in the day-time, and a bed for rest and comfort in 
the night \ two conveniences which are commonly 
expressed by one single Hebrew word. And be 
assured, that the more frequently you pray, with so 
much the greater ease and pleasure will your prayers 
be attended, not only from the common and neces- 
sary connection between acts and habits, but also 
from the nature of this duty ; for prayer, being a 
kind of conversation with God, gradually purifies 
the soul, and makes it continually more and more 
1 Thea. v. 17* f CUris diel, et sera noctis. 
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like unto him. Our love to God is also very much 
improved by this frequent intercourse with him . 
and by this love, on the other hand, the. soul is ef- 
fectually disposed to fervency, as well as frequency 
in prayer, and can, by no means, subsist without it. 



LECTURE II. 

Of Happiness, its name and nature, and the desire of 
it implanted in the human heart. 

How deep and dark is that abyss of misery, into 
which man is precipitated by his deplorable fall, 
since he has thereby lost not only the possession, 
but also the knowledge of his chief or principal 
good? He has no distinct notion of what it is, of 
the means of recovering it, or the way . he has to 
take in pursuit of it Yet the human mind, how- 
ever stunned and weakened by so dreadful a fall, 
still retains some faint idea, some confused and ob- 
scure notions of the good it has lost, and some re- 
maining seeds of its heavenly original*. It has 
also still remaining a kind of languid sense of its 
misery and indigence, with affections suitable to 
those obscure notions : from this imperfect sense 
of its poverty, and these feeble affections, arise some 
motions and efforts of the mind, like those of one 
groping in the dark, and seeking rest every where 
* Cognati semiqa coelu 
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but meeting with it no where. This at least is be- 
yon (I all doubt, and indisputable, that all men, wish 
well to themselves, nay, that they all catch at, and 
desire to attain the enjoyment of the most absolute 
and perfect good : even the worst of men have not 
lost this regard for themselves, nor can they possi- 
bly divest themselves of it. And though, alas! it 
is but too true, that, as we are naturally blind, we 
run ourselves upon misery under the disguise of 
happiness, and not only embrace, according to the 
common saying, " a cloud instead of Juno but 
death itself instead of life j yet, even from this most 
fatal error, it is evident that we naturally pursue 
either real happiness, or what, to our mistaken 
judgment, appears to be such. Nor can the mind 
of man divest itself of this propension, without di- 
vesting itself of its being. This is what the school- 
men mean, when, in their manner of expression, 
they say, 41 That the will is carried towards happi- 
ness, not simply as will, but as nature t.*' 

It is true f indeed, the generality of mankind are 
not well acquainted with the motions of their own 
minds, nor at pains to observe them, but, like 
brutes, by a kind of secret impulse, are violently 
carried towards such enjoyments as fall in their 
way : they do but very little, or not at all, enter 
into themselves, and review the state and opera- 
tions of their own minds ; yet in all their actions, 

# Nubem pro Junone. 

t In beatitudiDem fertur voluntas, non ut voluntas, sed ut na- 
ture. 
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all their wishes and desires (though they are not 
always aware of it themselves) this thirst after im- 
mortality exerts and discovers itself. Consider the 
busy part of mankind, hurrying to and fro in the 
exercise of their several professions, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, mechanics, farmers, and even 
soldiers themselves; they all toil and labour, in 
order to obtain rest, if success attend their endea- 
vours, and any fortunate event answer their expec- 
tations. Encouraged by these fond hopes, they eat 
their bread with the sweat of their brow : but their 
toil, after all, is endless, constantly returning in a 
circle ; and the days of men pass away in suffering 
real evils, and entertaining fond hopes of apparent 
good, which they seldom or never attain : " Every 
man walks in a vain shew ; he torments himself in 
vain He pursues rest and ease, like his sha- 
dow, and never overtakes them ; but, for the most 
part, ceases to live before he begins to live to pur- 
pose* However, after all this confused and fluc- 
tuating appetite, which determines us to the pur- 
suit of good, either real or apparent, as it is conge- 
nial with us, and deeply rooted in the human heart, 
so it is the great handle, by which divine grace lays 
hold, as it were, upon our nature, draws us to it- 
self, and extricates us out of the profound abyss of 
misery, into which we are fallen. 

From this it evidently follows, that the design of 
sacred Theology is the very same with that of hu- 
man nature, and u he that rejects it hates his own 
* PgaL xxxix, <>, 
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soul," for so the wise King of Israel emphatically 
expresses it. He is the most irreconcileable ene- 
my to his own happiness, and absolutely at variance 
with himself ; according to that of St- Bernard, 
A After I was set in opposition to thee, I became 
also contrary to myself V 

These considerations have determined me to be- 
gin these instructions, such as they are, which, with 
divine assistance, I intend to give you concerning 
the principles of the Christian religion, with a short 
disquisition concerning the chief or ultimate end ot 
man- And here it is to be, first of all, observed, 
that the transcendent and supreme end of all is the 
glory of God ; all things returning, in a most beauti- 
ful circle, to this, as the original source from which 
they at first took their rise; but the end of true 
religion, as far as it regards us, which is immediate- 
ly connected with the former, and serves, in a most 
glorious manner to promote it, is the salvation and 
happiness of mankind. 

Though I should not tell you, what is to be un- 
derstood by the term happiness or felicity in general, 
I cannot imagine any of you would be at a loss 
about it- Yet 1 shall give a brief explication of it, 
that you may have the more distinct ideas of the 
thing itself, and the juster notions of what is to be 
further advanced on the subject. Nor is there, in- 
deed, any controversy on this head; for all are 
agreed, that by the terms commonly used in He- 

* Poslquara posuUli me contrariurci tibi, factussum contraries 
mihi. 
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brew, Greek, and Latin * to express happiness or 
felicity, we are to understand that perfect and com- 
plete good, which is suited and adapted to intelligent 
nature : I say, to intelligent nature, because the 
brute creatures cannot be said to be happy, but in 
a very improper sense. Happiness cannot be 
ascribed to horses or oxen, let them be ever so well 
fed, and left in the full possession of liberty and 
ease. And as good in general is peculiar to 
intelligent beings : so, more especially, that perfect 
good, which constitutes felicity in its full and most 
extensive acceptation. It is true, indeed, in com- 
mon conversation, men are very prodigal of this 
term, and, with extravagant levity, misapply it to 
every common enjoyment of life, or apparent good 
they meet with, especially such as is most suited to 
their present exigencies; and thus, as Aristotle, 
in his Ethics, expresses it, " The sick person con- 
siders health, and the poor man riches, as the chief 
good t." It is also true, that learned men, and 
even the sacred Scriptures, give the name of feli- 
city to some symptoms, and small beginnings of 
future happiness j but, as we have already observ- 
ed, this term, in its true and complete selise, com- 
prehends in it that absolute and full perfection of 
good, which entirely excludes all uneasiness, and 
brings with it every thing that can contribute to 
satisfaction and delight. Consequently that good 

* Asheri in Hebrew, paxagiolfis & tvdai/iovta in Greek felicitas 
et beatitudo in Latin. 
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-whatever it be, that most perfectly supplies all the 
wants, and satisfies all the cravings of our rational 
appetites, is objective felicity, as the schools express 
it ; and actual, or formal felicity, is the full posses- 
don and enjoyment qf that complete and chief good. 
It consists in a perfect tranquillity of the mind, and 
not a dull and stupid indolence, like the calm that 
xeigns in the dead sea ; but such a peace of mind 
as is lively, active, and constantly attended with the 
purest joy : not a mere absence of uneasiness and 
pain ; but such a perfect ease as is constantly ac- 
companied with the most perfect satisfaction, and 
supreme delight : and, if the term had not been 
degraded by the mean uses to which it has been 
prostituted, I should not scruple to call it pleasure # . 
And, indeed, we may still call it by this name, pro- 
vided we purify the term, and guard it by the fol- 
lowing limitations; so as to understand by fe- 
licity, such a pleasure as is perfect, constant, pure, 
spiritual, and divine : for never, since I ventured to 
think upon such subjects, could I be satisfied with 
the opinion of Aristotle, and the schoolmen, who 
distinguish between the fruition of the chief good, 
which constitutes true felicity, and the delight and 
satisfaction attending that fruition ; because, at 
this rate, that good would not be the ultimate end 
and completion of our desires, nor desired on its 
own account; for whatever good we wish to possess, 
the end of our wishing is, that we may enjoy it with 
tranquillity and delight: and this uninterrupted 
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delight or satisfaction, which admits of no allay, is 
love in possession of the beloved object, and at the 
height of its ambition. 



LECTURE III. 

Of the Happiness of Man, and that it is really to be 
found. 

You will not, I imagine, be offended, nor think I 
intend to insult you, because I have once and again, 
with great earnestness and sincerity, wished you 
and myself a sound and serious temper of mind ; 
for, if we may represent things as they really are, 
very few men arepossessedof so valuable a blessing* 
The far greater part of them are intoxicated either 
with the pleasures or cares of this world ; they 
stagger about with a tottering and unstable pace ; 
and, as Solomon expresses it* u The labour of the 
foolish wearieth every one of them, because he 
knoweth not how to go to the city V* The hea- 
venly city, and the vision of peace, which very few 
have a just notion of, or are at pains to seek after ; 
nay, they know not what it is they are seeking ; 
they flutter from one object to another, and live at 
hazard ; they have no certain harbour in view, nor 
direct their course by any fixed star : but to him 
that knoweth not the port, to which he is bound, 
no wind can be favourable ; neither can he, who 
• Eccles* 15* 
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has cot yet determined at what mark he is to shoot, 
direct his arrow aright. That this may not be our 
case, but that we may have a proper object to aim 
at, I propose to speak of the chief end of our being. 

And to begin at the father of spirits, or pure in* 
telligences. God, blessed for ever, completely 
happy in himself from all eternity, is his own hap- 
piness* His self-sufficiency # , that eternal and in- 
finite satisfaction and complacency he has in himself, 
is the peculiar and most complete felicity of that 
supreme Being, who derives his existence from him- 
self, and has given being to every thing else ; which 
Chrysostom has well expressed by saying, " That 
it is God's peculiar property to stand in need of 
nothing t." And Claudius Victor beautifully de- 
scribes him, " as vested with all the majesty of 
creative power, comprehending in his infinite mind 
all the creatures to be afterwards produced, having 
all the revolutions of time constantly present to his 
all-seeing eye, and being an immense and most glo- 
rious kingdom to himself t." 

Yet, all we can say of this primary uncreated 
Majesty and felicity, is but mere talking to little or 
no sort of purpose ; for here not only words fail us, 

J Regnabatq ; poteus in majestate creandi, 
Et factenda videns, gignendaq ; merit* capaa, 
Secula despiciens, et quicquid teropor* volvunt 
Presens semper habeas: immerumra mole beat* 
Kegnum erat ip&e sibi. 
VOL. IV, 3 
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but even thought is at a stand, and quite over* 
powered, when we survey the supreme, self-existent 
Being *, perfectly happy and glorious in the sole 
enjoyment of his own infinite perfections, through- 
out numberless ages, without angels, men, or any 
other creature : So that the poet had reason to say, 
'< What eye is so strong, that the matchless bright- 
ness of thy glory will not dazzle it, and make it 
close t?" 

Let us, therefore, descend into ourselves, but with 
a view to return to him again, and not only so, but 
in such a manner, that the end and design of our 
descending to inquire into our own situation be, 
that we may, with greater advantage, return and 
re-ascend to God : for, if we inquire into our own 
ultimate end, this disquisition must rise above all 
other beings, and at last terminate in him ; because 
he himself is that very end, and out of him there is 
neither beginning nor end. The felicity of angels, 
which is an intermediate degree of happiness, we 
shall not insist on, not only because it is foreign to 
our purpose, but also because our felicity and theirs 
will be found upon the matter to be precisely the 
same. 

With regard to our own happiness, we shall first 
shew, that such a happiness really exists; and, next, 
inquire what it is, and wherein it consists. We as- 

* A&ua?oi' rto ovra. 
f Tfyoi ojj^a tfo^oir 

'Ou xara/46*#. . Synos. Ilyra. Tert. 
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sort then, that there is such a thing as human feli- 
city : and this ought rather to be taken for granted 
as a matter unquestionable, than strictly proved. 
But when I speak of human felicity, I am well sa- 
tisfied you will not imagine, I mean such a happi- 
ness as may be had from human things, but that I 
take the term subjectively, and understand by it 
the happiness of man. Now, he who would deny, 
that this is not only among the number of possibles, 
but actually attained by some part, at least, of the 
human race, would not only render himself un- 
worthy of such happiness, but even of human nature 
itself; because he would thereby do all in his power 
to deprive it of its highest expectations, and its 
greatest honour: but, whoever allows, that all things 
were produced by the hand of an infinitely wise 
Creator, cannot possibly doubt, that man, the head 
and ornament of all his visible works, was made ca- 
pable of a proper and suitable end. The principal 
beauty of the creation consists in this, that all things 
in it are disposed in the most excellent order, and 
every particular intended for some noble and suita- 
ble end ; and if this could not be said of man, who 
is the glory of the visible world, what a great de- 
formity must it be, how great a gap in nature* ; 
and this gap must be the greater, that, as we have 
already observed, man is naturally endued with 
strong and vigorous desires towards such an end : 
yet, on this absurd supposition, " all such desires 
and expectations would be vain, and to no pur- 

B 2 
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pose * and so something might be said in defence 
of that peevish and impatient expression, which 
escaped the Psalmist in a fit of excessive sorrow, 
and he might have an excuse for saying f " Why hast 
thou made all men in vain t ?" This would not only 
have been a frightful gap in nature, but, if I am 
allowed so to speak, at this rate the whole human 
race must have been created in misery, and exposed 
to unavoidable torments, from which they could 
never have been relieved, had they been formed 
not only capable of a good quite unattainable, and 
altogether without their reach j but also with strong 
and restless desires towards that impossible good. 
Now, as this is by no means to be admitted, there 
must necessarily be some full, permanent, and sa- 
tisfying good, that may be attained by man, and in 
the possession of which he must be truly happy. 

When we revolve these things in our minds, do 
we not feel from within a powerful impulse exciting 
us to set aside ail other cares, that we may discover 
the one chief good, and attain to the enjoyment of 
it? While we inhabit these bodies, I own we lie 
under a necessity of using corporeal and fading 
things j but there is no necessity that we should be 
slaves to our bellies and the lusts of the flesh, or 
have our affections glued to this earth : nay, that 
it should be so, is the highest and most intolerable 
indignity. Can it be thought, that man was born 
merely to cram himself with victuals and drink, or 

f PiaL lxxxix. 47. 
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gratify the other appetites of a body, which he has 
in common with the brutes? to snuff up the wind, 
to entertain delusive and vain hopes all the days of 
his life, and, when that short scene of madness is 
over, to be laid in the grave, and reduced to his 
original dust ? Far be it from us to draw such con- 
clusions : there is certainly something beyond this, 
something so great and lasting, that, in respect of 
it, the short point of time we live here, with all its 
bustle of business and pleasures, is more empty and 
vanishing than smoke* " I am more considerable, 
says R* S. and born to greater matters, than to be- 
come the slave of my diminutive body • ?'* With 
how much greater truth might we speak thus, were 
we regenerated from heaven ? Let us be ashamed 
to live with our heads bowed down, like groveling 
beasts gazing upon the earth, or even to catch at 
the vain and airy shadows of science, while, in the 
mean time, we know not, or do not consider, whence 
we took our rise, and whither we are soon to return, 
what place is to receive our souls, when they are 
set at liberty from these bodily prisons. If it is the 
principal desire of your souls to understand the 
nature of this felicity, and the way that leads to it, 
search the scriptures ; for, from them alone, we all 
think, or profess to think, we can have eternal life. 
I exhort, and beseech you, never to suffer so much 
as one day to pass, either through lazy negligence, 
or too much eagerness in inferior studies, without 

• Major sum, et ad major* genu us, qaim ut sim ma&cipu:z\ 
mei narpnar-Hi 
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reading some part of the sacred records, with a 
pious and attentive disposition of mind ; still join- 
ing with your reading fervent prayer, that you may 
thereby draw down that divine light, without which 
spiritual things cannot be read and understood. 
But with this light shining upon them, it is not pos- 
sible to express how much sweeter you will find 
these inspired writings, than Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Homer, Aristotle, and all the other orators, poets, 
and philosophers. They reason about an imaginary 
felicity, and every one in his own way advances 
some precarious and uncertain thoughts upon it; 
but this book alone shews clearly, and with absolute 
certainty, what it is, and points out the way that 
leads to the attainment of it. This is that which 
prevailed with St. Augustine to study the Scrip- 
tures, and engaged his affection to them. " In 
Cicero, and Plato, and other such writers, says he *, 
I meet with many things wittily said, and things 
that have a moderate tendencyto move the passions ; 
but in none of them do I find these words, Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." 

* Apud Ciceronem et Platonem, aliosque ejusmodi scriptores, 
multa sunt acute dicta, et leniter calentia, sed in iis omnibus hoc 
non invenio, Venite ad me, &c. Matt. xiL 28. 
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LECTURE IV. 

In which it is proved that Human Felicity cannot 
be found either in the Earth, or earthly Things. 

We are all in quest of one thing* but almost all 
of us out of the right road : therefore, to be sure, 
the longer and the more swiftly we move in a wrong 
path, the farther we depart from the object of our 
desires : and if it is so, we can speak or think of 
nothing more proper and seasonable, than of in- 
quiring about the only right way, whereby we may 
all come to see the brightjountain of goodness** I 
know you will remember, that, on the last occasion, 
we proposed the most important of all questions, 
viz, that concerning our ultimate end, or the way 
to discover true happiness j to which we asserted, 
that all mankind do aspire with a natural, and there- 
fore a constant and uniform ardourt; or rather, 
we supposed, that all are sufficiently acquainted 
with this happiness, nay, really do, or at least may 
feel it within them, if they thoroughly know them- 
selves. For this is the end of the labours of men, 
to this tend all their toils ; this is the general aim 
of all, not only of the sharp-sighted, but the blear- 
eyed and short-sighted t, nay, even of those that 
are quite blind; who, though they cannot see the 

* Boni fontem visere lucid urn. 
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mark they propose to themselves, yet are in hopes 
of reaching it at last : that is to say, though their 
ideas of it are very confused and imperfect, they all 
desire happiness in the obvious sense of the word* 
We have also observed, that this term, in its general 
acceptation, imports that full and perfect good 
which is suited to intelligent nature *. It is not to 
be doubted, but the felicity of the Deity, as well as 
his being, is in himself, and from himself; but our 
inquiry is concerning our own happiness. We also 
positively determined, that there is some blessed 
end suited and adapted to our nature ; and that this 
can by no means be denied : for since all parts of 
the universe have proper ends suited and adapted 
to their natures, that the most noble and excellent 
creature of the whole sublunary world, should, in 
this, be defective, and therefore created in vain, 
would be so great a solecism, such a deformity in 
the whole fabric, and so unworthy of the supreme 
and all-wise Creator, that it can by no means be 
admitted, nor even so much as imagined. This 
point being settled, viz. that there is some deter- 
minate good, in the possession whereof the mind 
of man may be fully satisfied, and at perfect rest, 
we now proceed to inquire what this good is, and 
where it may be found. 

The first thing, and at the same time a very con- 
siderable step towards this discovery, will be, to 
shew where, and in what things this perfect good is 
not to be found ; not only because this point being 
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settled, it will be easier to determine wherein it 
actually consists ; nay, the latter will naturally flow 
from the former : but also because, as has been ob- 
served, we shall find the lar greater part of man kind 
pursuing vain shadows and phantoms of happiness, 
and throughout their whole lives wandering in a 
great variety of bye-paths, seeking the way to make 
a proper improvement of life, almost always hunt* 
ing for that chief good where it is not to be found* 
They must first be recalled from this rambling and 
fruitless course, before they can possibly be directed 
into the right road. 1 shall not spin out this nega- 
tive proposition, by dividing the subject of it into 
several branches, and insisting separately upon every 
one of them ; but consider all these errors and mis- 
takes, botli vulgar and practical, speculative and 
philosophical, however numerous they may be, as 
comprehended under one general head, and fully 
obviate them all by one single proposition, which, 
with divine assistance, I shall explain to you in this 
Lecture, and that very briefly. 

The proposition is, that human felicity, or that 
full and complete good that is suited to the nature 
of man, is not to be found in the earth, nor in 
earthly things. 

Now, what if, instead of further proof or illustra* 
tion, I should only say, if this perfect felicity is to 
be found within this visible world, or the verge of 
this earthly life, let him, pray, who hath found it 
out, stand forth : let him tell, who can, what star, 
of whatever magnitude, what constellation or com- 
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bination of stars, has so favourable an aspect, and 
so benign an influence, or what is that singular 
good, or assemblage of good things in this earth, 
that can confer upon mankind a happy life? AIL 
things that, like bright stars, have hitherto attracted 
the eyes of men, vanishing in a few days, have 
proved themselves to be comets, not only of no be- 
nign, but even of pernicious influence : according 
to the saying, " There is no comet but what brings 
some mischief along with it*-" All that have ever 
lived during so many ages, that the world has hi- 
therto lasted, noble and ignoble, learned and un- 
learned, fools and wise men, have gone in search of 
happiness : Has ever any of them all, in times past, 
or is there any at this day that has said, I have 
found itt? Different men have given different de- 
finitions and descriptions of it, and, according to 
their various turns of mind, have painted it in a 
great variety of shapes ; but, since the creation of 
the world, there has not been so much as one that 
ever pretended to say, Here it is, I have it, and 
have attained the full possession of it Even those, 
from whom most was to be expected, men of the 
utmost penetration, and most properly qualified for 
such researches, after all their labour and industry, 
have acknowledged their disappointment, and that 
they had not found it. But it would be wonderful 
indeed, that there should be any good suited to hu- 
man nature }, and to which mankind were born, 
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and jet that it never fell to the share of any one in- 
dividual of the sons of men ; unless it be said, that 
the things of life, in this respect, resemble the spe- 
culations of the schools ; and that, as they talk 
about objects of knowledge that were never known, 
so there was some good attainable by men, which 
was never actually attained* 

But to look a little more narrowly into this mat- 
ter, and take a transient view of the several periods 
of life. Infants are so far from attaining to happi- 
ness, that they have not yet arrived at human life ; 
yet, if they are compared with those of riper years, 
they are, in a low and improper sense, with regard 
to two things, innocence and ignorance, happier 
than men ; for there is nothing that years add to 
infancy so invariably, and in so great abundance, 
as guilt and pollution; and the experience and 
knowledge of the world which they give us, do not 
so much improve the head, as they vex and distress 
the heart. So that the great man represented in the 
tragedy embracing his infant, who knew nothing 
of his own misery, seems to have had some reason 
to say, M That those, who know nothing, enjoy the 
happiest life*." And, to be sure, what we gain 
by our progress from infancy to youth is, that we 
thereby become more exposed to the miseries of 
life, and, as we improve in the knowledge of things, 
our pains and torments are also increased j for either 
children are put to servile employments, or me- 
chanic arts j, or, if they happen to have a more gen- 
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teel and liberal education, this very thing turns to 
a punishment, as they are thereby subjected to rods, 
chastisements, and the power of parents and in- 
structors, which is often a kind of petty tyranny ; 
and, when the yoke is lightened with the greatest 
prudence, it still seems hard to be borne, as it is 
above the capacity of their young minds, thwarts 
their wishes and inclinations, and encroaches upon 
their beloved liberty. 

Youth, put in full possession of this liberty, for 
the most part ceases to be master of itself ; nor can 
it be so truly said to be delivered from its former 
misery, as to exchange it for a worse, even that 
very liberty. It leaves the harbour, to sail through 
quicksands and Syrens ; and, when both these are 
passed, launches out into the deep sea. Alas ! to 
what various fates is it there exposed ? How many 
contrary winds does it meet with ? How many 
storms threatening it with shipwreck? How many 
shocks has it to bear from avarice, ambition, and 
envy, either in consequence of the violent stirrings 
of those passions within itself, or the fierce attacks 
of them from without ? And amidst all these tem- 
pests, the ship is either early overwhelmed, or bro- 
ken by storms, and, worn out by old age, at last 
falls to pieces. 

Nor does it much signify what state of life one 
enters into, or what rank he holds in human society j 
for all forms of business and conditions of life, how- 
ever various you may suppose them to be, are ex- 
posed to a much greater variety of troubles and 
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distresses, some to pressures more numerous and 
more grievous than others, but all to a great many, 
and every one to some peculiar to itself. If you 
devote yourself to ease and retirement, you cannot 
avoid the reproach and uneasiness that constantly 
attend an indolent, an useless, and lazy life. If 
you engage in business, whatever it be, whether 
you commence merchant, soldier, farmer, or lawyer, 
you always meet with toil and hazard, and often 
with heavy misfortunes and losses. Celibacy ex- 
poses to solitude ; marriage, to solicitude and cares. 
Without learning you appear plain and unpolished \ 
but, on the other hand, the study of letters is a 
matter of immense labour, and, for the most part, 
brings in but very little, either with regard to the 
knowledge you acquire by it, or the conveniencies 
of life it procures. But I will enlarge no farther j 
you find the Greek and Latin poets lamenting the 
calamities of life, in many parts of their works, and 
at great length : nor do they exaggerate in the 
least ; they even fall short of the truth, and only 
enumerate a few evils out of many* 

The Greek epigram, ascribed by some to Posidipus, 
by others to Crates the Cynic philosopher, begins 
thus, " What state of life ought one to choose, &c.*?* f 
and having enumerated them all, concludes in this 
manner, " There are then only two things eligible, 
either never to have been born, or to die as soon as 
one makes his appearance in the world!.* 1 

* Haw rw fbhm rd/Mi* rgtfiw, 
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But now, leaving the various periods and condi- 
tions of life, let us, with great brevity, run over those 
things which are looked upon to be the greatest 
blessings in it, and see whether any of them can 
make it completely happy. Can this be expected 
from a beautiful outside ? No ; this has rendered 
many miserable, but never made one happy ; for 
suppose it to be sometimes attended with innocence, 
it is surely of a fading and perishing nature, " the 
sport of time or disease*." Can it be expected 
from riches ? Surely no ; for how little of them does 
the owner possess, even supposing his wealth to be 
ever so great ? What a small part of them does he 
use or enjoy himself? and what has he of the rest 
but the pleasure of seeing them with his eyes ? Let 
his table be loaded with the greatest variety of de- 
licious dishes, he fills his belly out of one ; and if 
he has an hundred beds, he lies but in one of them. 
Can the kingdoms, thrones and sceptres of this 
world confer happiness? No; we learn from the 
histories of all ages, that not a few have been tum- 
bled down from these by sudden and unexpected 
revolutions, and those not such as were void of con- 
duct or courage, but men of great and extraordinary 
abilities ; and that those who met with no such 
misfortunes, were still far enough from happiness, 
is very plain from the situation of their affairs, and 
in many cases from their own confession. The 
saying of Augustus is well known : I wish I had 
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never been married, and had died childless* and 
the expression of Severus at his death, ** I became 
all things, and yet it does not profit met." But the 
most noted saying of all, and that which best de- 
serves to be known, is that of the wisest and most 
flourishing king, as well as the greatest preacher, 
who, having exactly computed all the advantages 
of his exalted dignity and royal opulence, found 
this to be the sum total of all, and left it on record 
for the inspection of posterity and future ages, 
" Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." 

All this may possibly be true with regard to the 
external advantages of men ; but may not happi- 
ness be found in the internal goods of the mind, 
such as wisdom and virtue ? Suppose this granted ; 
still that they may confer perfect felicity, they must, 
of necessity, be perfect themselves. Now, shew me 
the man, who, even in his own judgment, has at- 
tained to perfection in wisdom and virtue : even 
those who were accounted the wisest, and actually 
were so, acknowledged they knew nothing; nor 
was there one among the most approved philoso- 
phers, whose virtues were not allayed with many 
blemishes* The same must be said of piety and 
true religion, which, though it is the beginning of 
felicity, and tends directly to perfection j yet, as in 
this earth it is not full and complete itself, it can- 
not make its possessors perfectly happy* The know- 
ledge of the most exalted minds is very obscure, 
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and almost quite dark, and their practice of virtue 
lame and imperfect And indeed who can have the 
boldness to boast of perfection in this respect, when 
he hears the great Apostle complaining of the law 
of the flesh, and pathetically exclaiming, ** Who 
shall deliver me from this body of death, &c. V* 
Besides, though wisdom and virtue, or piety, were 
perfect, so long as we have bodies, we must, at the 
same time, have all bodily advantages, in order to 
perfect felicity. Therefore the Satirist smartly ri- 
dicules the wise man of the Stoics* 41 He is, says 
he, free, honoured, beautiful, a king of kings, and 
particularly happy, except when he is troubled with 
phlegmt." 

Since these things are so, we must raise our minds 
higher, and not live with our heads bowed down 
like the common sort of mankind ; who, as St, Au- 
gustine expresses it, look for a happy life in the 
region of deatht* To set our hearts upon the pe- 
rishing goods of this wretched life, and its muddy 
pleasures, is not the happiness of men, but of hogs ; 
and if pleasure is dirt, other things are but smoke. 
Was this the only good proposed to the desires and 
hopes of men, it would not have been so great a 
privilege to be born. Be therefore advised, young 
gentlemen, and beware of this poisonous cup, lest 

# Rom. viL 24. 

t ■ ■ Dives, 

Liber honoratus, pulchcr, rex denique regum, 
Praicipue fcelix, nm cum piluita molcsta est, 

| Beatiun vitam qq«erunt in regione mortis. 
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your rainds thereby become brutish, and full into 
a fatal oblivion of your original, and your end : 
turn that part of your composition, which is divine, 
to God its creator and father, without whom we 
can neither be happy, nor indeed be at all. 



LECTURE V. 

Of the Immortality of the Soul, 

There are many things that keep mankind em- 
ployed, particularly business, or rather trifles ; for 
so the affairs, which are in this world considered as 
most important, ought to be called, when compared 
with that of minding our own valuable concerns, 
knowing ourselves, and truly consulting our high- 
est interests j but how few are there that make this 
their study j The definition you commonly give of 
man is, that he is a rational creature ; though, to 
be sure, it is not applicable to the generality of 
mankind, unless you understand, that they are 
such, not actually, but in power only, and that very 
remote. They are, for the most part at least, more 
silly and foolish than children, and, like them, fond 
of toys and rattles : they fatigue themselves run- 
ning about and sauntering from place to place, but 
do nothing to purpose. 

What a wonder it is, that souls of a heavenly 
original have so far forgot their native country, and 

vol. iy, c 
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are so immersed in dirt and mud, that there are 
few men who frequently converse with themselves 
about their own state, thinking gravely of their 
original and their end, seriously laying to heart, 
that, as the poet expresses it, " Good and evil are 
set before mankind * and, after mature consi- 
deration, not only think it the most wise and rea- 
sonable course, but are also fully resolved to exert 
themselves to the utmost, in order to arrive at a 
sovereign contempt of earthly things, and aspire to 
these enjoyments that are divine and eternal. For 
our parts, I am fully persuaded we will be of this 
mind, if we seriously reflect on what has been said. 
For if there is, of necessity, a complete, permanent, 
and satisfying good intended for man, and no such 
good is to be found in the earth, or earthly things, 
-we must proceed farther, and look for it some where 
else; and in consequence of this conclude, that 
man is not quite extinguished by death, but re- 
moves to another place, and that the human soul 
is by all means immortal. 

Many men have added a great variety of differ- 
ent arguments to support this conclusion, some of 
them strong and solid, and others, to speak freely, 
too metaphysical, and of little strength, especially 
as they are as obsure, as easily denied, and as hard 
to be proved, as that very conclusion, in support 
of which they are adduced. 

They who reason from the immaterial nature of 
the soul, and from its being infused into the body, 

# Sin ru avtptrtitir xaxov r ayoM$ 7f rirvx7ai. 
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as also from its method of operation, which is con* 
fined to none of the bodily organs, may easily pre* 
vail with those who believe these principles, to ad* 
mit the truth of the conclusion they want to draw 
from, them ; but if they meet with any who obsti- 
nately deny the premises, or even doubt the truth 
of them, it will be a matter of difficulty to support 
such hypothesis with clear and conclusive argu- 
ments. If the soul of man was well acquainted 
with itself, and fully understood its own nature ; if 
it could investigate the nature of its union with 
the body, and the method of its operation therein, 
we doubt not, but from thence it might draw 
these, and other such arguments of its immortality ; 
but since, shut up in the prison of a dark body, it 
is so little known, and so incomprehensible to itself; 
and since, in so great obscurity, it can scarce, if at 
all, discover the least of its own features, and com- 
plexion, it would be a very difficult matter for it to 
say much concerning its internal nature, or nicely 
determine the methods of its operation. But it 
would be surprising, if any one should deny, that 
the very operations it performs, especially those of 
the more noble and exalted sort, are strong marks, 
and conspicuous characters of its excellence and 
immortality. 

Nothing is more evident than that, besides life 
and sense, and animal spirits, which he has in com- 
mon with the brutes, there is in man something 
more exalted, more pure, and that more nearly ap- 
proaches to divinity. God has given to the former 

c2 
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a sensitive soul, but to us a mind also; and, to 
speak distinctly! that spirit, which is peculiar to 
man, and whereby he is raised above all other ani- 
mals, ought to be called mind rather than soul *. 
Be this as it may, it is hardly possible to say, how 
vastly the human mind excels the other with regard 
to its wonderful powers, and, next to them, with 
respect to its works, devices, and invention* For 
it performs such great and wonderful things, that 
the brutes, even those of the greatest sagacity, can 
neither imitate, nor at all understand, much less 
invent : nay man, though he is much less in bulk, 
and inferior in strength to the greatest part of 
them j yet, as lord and king of them all, he can, by 
surprising means, bend and apply the strength and 
industry of all the other creatures, the virtues of all 
herbs and plants, and, in a word, all the parts and 
powers of this visible world, to the convenience 
and accommodation of his own life. He also 
builds cities, erects commonwealths, makes laws, 
conducts armies, fits out fleets, measures not only 
the earth, but the heavens also, and investigates 
the motions of the stars. He foretells eclipses 
many years before they happen ; and, with very 
little difficulty sends his thoughts to a great dis- 
tance, bids them visit the remotest cities and coun- 
tries, mount above the sun and the stars, and even 
the heavens themselves. 

But all these things are inconsiderable, and con- 
tribute but little to our present purpose, in respect 

* Auimus potius diccndus est quam anima. 
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of that one incomparable dignity that results to the 
human mind from its being capable of religion, and 
having indelible characters thereof naturally stampt 
upon it. It acknowledges a God, and worships 
him ; it builds temples to his honour ; it celebrates 
his never-enough exalted Majesty with sacrifices, 
prayers, and praises, depends upon his bounty, im- 
plores his aid, and so carries on a constant corres- 
pondence with heaven : and, which is a very strong 
proof of its being originally from heaven, it hopes 
at last to return to it. And, truly, in my judgment, 
this previous impression and hope of immortality, 
and these earnest desires after it, are a very strong 
evidence of that immortality. These impressions, 
though in most men they lie over-powered, and 
almost quite extinguished by the weight of their 
bodies, and an extravagant love to present enjoy- 
ments ; yet, now and then, in time of adversity* 
break forth, and exert themselves, especially under 
the pressure of severe distempers, and at the ap- 
proaches of death. But those, whose minds are 
purified, and their thoughts habituated to divine 
things, with what constant and ardent wishes do 
they breathe after that blessed immortality 1 How 
often do their souls complain within them, that 
they have dwelt so long in these earthly taberna- 
cles ! Like exiles, they earnestly wish, make inte- 
rest, and struggle hard to regain their native coun- 
try. Moreover, does not that noble neglect of the 
body and its senses, and that contempt of all the 
pleasures of the flesh, which these heavenly souls 

c 3 
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have attained, evidently shew, that, in a short time f 
they will be taken from hence, and that the body 
and soul are of a very different, and almost con- 
trary nature to one another : that therefore the 
duration of the one depends not upon the other, 
but is quite of another kind j and the soul, set at 
liberty from the body, is not only exempted from 
death, but, in some sense, then begins to live, and 
then first sees the light. Had we not this hope to 
support us f what ground would we have to lament 
our first nativity, which placed us in a life so short, 
so destitute of good, and so crouded with miseries ; 
a life which we pass entirely in grasping phantoms 
of felicity, and suffering real calamities : so that, 
if there were not, beyond this, a life and happiness 
that more truly deserves these names, who can help 
seeing, that of all creatures man would be the most 
miserable, and, of all men, the best the most un- 
happy. 

Tor although every wise man looks upon the be- 
lief of the immortality of the soul as one of the 
great and principal supports of religion, there may 
possibly be some rare, exalted, and truly divine 
minds, who would choose the pure and noble path 
of virtue for its own sake, would constantly walk 
in it, and, out of love to it, would not decline the 
severest hardships, if they should happen to be ex- 
posed to them on its account ; yet it cannot be 
denied, that the common sort of christians, though 
they are really and at heart sound believers 
and true christians, fall very short of this attain- 
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mem, and would scarcely, if at all, embrace virtue 
and religion, if you take away the rewards;" which, 
I think, the Apostle Paul hints at iu this expres- 
sion, " If in this life only we have hope, we are of 
all men the most miserable V* The Apostle, in- 
deed does not intend these words as a direct proof 
of the immortality of the soul in a separate state, 
but as an argument to prove the resurrection of 
the body j which is a doctrine near akin, and 
closely connected with the former. For that great 
restoration is added as an instance of the super- 
abundance and immensity of the divine goodness, 
whose pleasure it is, that not only the better and 
more divine part of man, which, upon its return to 
its original source, is, without the body, capable of 
enjoying a perfectly happy and eternal life, should 
have a glorious immortality, but also that this 
earthly tabernacle, as being the faithful attendant 
and constant companion of the soul, through all its 
toils and labours in this world, be also admitted to 
a share and participation of its heavenly and eter- 
nal felicity ; that so, according to our Lord's ex- 
pression, every faithful soul may have returned into 
its bosom, " good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running overt." 

Let our belief of this immortality be founded 
entirely on divine revelation, and then, like a city 
fortified with a rampart of earth drawn round it, 
let it be outwardly guarded and defended by pea- 

* 1 Cor. xv. 19. 

t Luke vu 38. 
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son ; which, in this case, suggests arguments as 
strong and convincing as the subject will admit of. 
If any one, in the present case, promises demon- 
stration, " his undertaking is certainly too much* 
if he desires or expects it from another, lf he re- 
quires too much t." There are indeed very few 
demonstrations in philosophy, if you except the 
mathematical sciences, that can be truly and 
strictly so called ; and, if we enquire narrowly into 
the matter, perhaps we shall find none at all ; nay, 
if even the mathematical demonstrations are ex- 
amined by the strict rules and ideas of Aristotle, 
the greatest part of them will be found imperfect 
and defective- The saying of that philosopher is, 
therefore, wise and applicable to many cases: 
** Demonstrations are not to be expected in all 
cases, but so far as the subject will admit of them4" 
But, if we were well acquainted with the nature 
and essence of the soul, or even its precise method 
of operation on the body, it is highly probable we 
could draw from hence evident and undeniable 
demonstrations of that immortality which we are 
now asserting: whereas, so long as the mind of 
man is so little acquainted with its own nature, we 
must not expect any such. 

But that unquenchable thirst of the soul, we 
have already mentioned, is a strong proof of its di- 

t Mtya M&v r6 afrtyua* 
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vine nature : a thirst not to be allayed with the 
impure and turbid waters of any earthly good, or 
of all worldly enjoyments taken together. It thirsts 
after the never-failing fountain of good, according 
to that of the Psalmist, u As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks # it thirsts after a good, invisi- 
ble, immaterial, and immortal, to the enjoyment 
whereof the ministry of a body is so far from being 
absolutely necessary, that it feels itself shut up, and 
confined by that, to which it is now united, as by 
a partition-wall, and groans under the pressure of 
it. And those souls, that are quite insensible of 
this thirst, are certainly buried in the body, as in 
the carcase of an impure hog ; nor have they so 
entirely divested themselves of this appetite, we 
v ave mentioned, nor can they possibly divest 
themselves of it, so as not to feel it severely, to 
their great misery, sooner or later, either when 
they awake out of their lethargy within the body, 
or when they are obliged to leave it To con- 
clude : nobody, I believe, will deny, that we are to 
form our judgment of the true nature of the hu- 
man mind, not from the sloth and stupidity of the 
most degenerate and vilest of men, but from the 
sentiments and fervent desires of the best and 
wisest of the species. 

These sentiments, concerning the immortality of 
the soul in its future existence, not only include 
no impossibility or absurdity in them, but are also 
every way agreeable to sound reason, wisdom, and 
1 * FsaL xlii« 1- 
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virtue, to the divine ceconomy, and the natural 
wishes and desires of men j wherefore most nations 
have, with the greatest reason, universally adopted 
them, and the wisest in all countries, and in all 
ages, have cheerfully embraced them. And though 
they could not confirm them with any argument of 
irresistible force, yet they felt something within 
thera that corresponded with this doctrine, and 
always looked upon it as most beautiful and worthy 
of credit ** Nobody, says Atticus in Cicero, shall 
drive me from the immortality of the soul * And 
Seneca's words are, ** I took pleasure to inquire 
into the eternity of the soul, and even, indeed, 
to believe it I resigned myself to so glorious an 
hope, for now I begin to despise the remains of 
a broken constitution, as being to remove into that 
immensity of time, and into the possession of 
endless ages f." O how much does the soul gain 
by this removal ! 

As for you, young gentlemen, I doubt not but 
you will embrace this doctrine, not only as agree- 
able to reason, but as it is an article of the chris- 
tian faith, I only put you in mind to revolve it 
often within yourselves, and with a serious disposi- 
tion of mind j for you will find it the strongest in- 
citement to wisdom, good morals, and true piety; 

* Me memo de immortalttate depelJet. 

t Juvabat de aeternitate animarum quaerere, imo raehercule 
credere : dabara me gpei tatitae, jam enim reJiquias infracts 
mutts conteronebara, in iramensum illud terapus, et in posses- 
iionem ooinis ssvi trausiturui. Sen. Epis. 102*. 
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nor can you imagine any thing that will more effec- 
tually divert you from a foolish admiration of pre- 
sent and perishing things, and from the allurements 
and sordid pleasures of this earthly body. Consi- 
der, I pray you, how unbecoming it is, to make a 
heaven-born soul, that is to live for ever, a slave to 
the meanest, vilest, and most trifling things ; and, 
as it were, to thrust down to the kitchen a prince 
that is obliged to leave his country only for a short 
time. St. Bernard pathetically addresses himself 
to the body in favour of the soul, persuading it to 
treat the latter honourably, not only on account of 
its dignity, but also for the advantage that thereby 
will redound to the body itself. '* Thou hast a 
noble guest, O flesh ! a most noble one indeed, and 
all thy safety depends upon its salvation : it will 
certainly remember thee for good, if thou serve it 
well ' 9 and when it comes to its Lord, it will put 
him in mind of thee, and the mighty God himself 
will come to make thee who art now a vile body, 
like unto his glorious one ; and, O wretched flesh, 
he, who came in humility and obscurity to redeem 
souls, will come in great majesty to glorify thee, 
and every eye shall see him V Be mindful, there- 

* Nobilcm hospitem babes* O caro ! nobilcm valde, et tota 
tua sal us du ejus salute pendet : omnino etiara roemor erit tui in 
bonum, si bene servieris illi; et cum pervenerit ad Dominiin 
suum, suggeret ei de te, et veniet ipse DominuB virtutum, et te 
vile corpus configurable corpori suo glorioso, qui, ad animas re- 
dimendas humilts ante venerat, et occultus, pro te glorificando, 
O misera caro, subiimis veniet et manifestos. 
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fore, young gentlemen, of your better part, and 
accustom it to think of its own eternity ; always 
and every where, having its eyes fixed upon that 
world, to which it is most nearly related. And 
thus it will look down, as from on high, on all 
these things, which tha world considers as lofty 
and exalted, and will see them under its feet ; and 
of all the things, which are confined within the 
narrow verge of this present life, it will have no- 
thing to desire, and nothing to fear. 

LECTURE VI. 

OftJw Happiness of the Life to come* 

Of all the thoughts of men, there is certainly none 
that more often occur to a serious mind, that has 
its own interest at heart, than that, to which all 
others are subordinate and subservient, with re- 
gard to the intention, the ultimate and most de- 
sirable end of all our toils and cares, and even of 
life itself. And this important thought will the 
more closely beset the mind, the more sharp-sight- 
ed it is in prying into the real torments, the delu- 
sive hopes, and the false joys of this our wretched 
state; which is indeed so miserable, that it can 
never be sufficiently lamented : and as for laughter 
amidst so many sorrows, dangers and fears, it must 
be considered as downright madness. Such was the 
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opinion of the wisest of kings : 11 1 have said of 
laughter, says he, it is mad; and of mirth, what 
doth it # ?" We have, therefore, no cause to be 
much surprised at the bitter complaints, which a 
grievous weight of afflictions has extorted, even 
from great and good men j nay it is rather a won- 
der, if the same causes do not often oblige us to 
repeat them* 

If we look about us, how often are we shocked 
to observe either the calamities of our country, or 
the sad disasters of our relations and friends, whom 
we have daily occasion to mourn, either as groan- 
ing under the pressures of poverty, pining away 
under languishing diseases, tortured by acute ones, 
or carried off by death, while we ourselves are, in 
like manner, very soon, to draw tears from the 
eyes of others j nay, how often are we a burden to 
ourselves, and groan heavily under afflictions of 
our own, that press hard upon our estates, our bo- 
dies, or our minds? Even those who seem to meet 
with the fewest and the least inconveniences in 
this life, and dazzle the eyes of spectators with the 
brightness of a seemingly constant, and uniform 
felicity ; besides, that they often suffer from secret 
vexations and cares, which destroy their inward 
peace, and prey upon their distressed hearts ; how 
uncertain, weak, and brittle is that false happiness 
which appears about them, and, when it shines 
brightest how easily is it broken to pieces : so that 
it has been justly said, M they want another felicity 
* EccL ii. 2, 
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to secure that which they are already possessed 
of V If, after all, there are some whose minds 
are hardened against all the forms and appearances 
of external things, and that look down with equal 
contempt upon all the events of this world, whe- 
ther of a dreadful or engaging aspect, even this 
disposition of mind does not make them happy : 
nor do they think themselves so, they have still 
something to make them uneasy; the obscure 
darkness that overspreads their minds, their igno- 
rance of heavenly things, and the strength of their 
carnal affections, not yet entirely subdued. And, 
though these we are now speaking of are by far 
the noblest and most beautiful part of the human 
race ; yet, if they had not within them that blessed 
hope of removing hence, in a little time, to the re- 
gions of light, the more severely they feel the 
straits and afflictions, to which their souls are ex- 
posed by being shut up in this narrow earthly cot- 
tage, so much they certainly would be more mi- 
serable than the rest of mankind. 

As oft, therefore, as we reflect upon these things, 
we will find that the whole comes to this one con- 
clusion : " There is certainly some end t." There 
is, to be sure, some end suited to the nature of 
man, and worthy of it ; some particular, complete, 
and permanent good : and since we in vain look 
for it within the narrow verge of this life, and 
among the many miseries that swarm on it from 

* Alia felicitate ad illam felicitatem tuendam opus est. 
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beginning to end, we must of necessity conclude, 
that there is certainly some more fruitful country, 
and a more lasting life, to which our felicity is re- 
served, and into which we will be received when 
we remove hence- This is not our rest, nor have 
we any place of residence here ; it is the region of 
fleas and gnats, and while we search for happiness 
among these mean and perishing things, we are 
not only sure to be disappointed, but also not to 
escape those miseries, which, in great numbers, 
continually beset us ; so that we may apply to 
ourselves the saying of the famous artist, confined 
in the island of Crete, and truly say, " The earth 
and the sea are shut up against us, and neither of 
them can favour our escape ; the way to heaven 
is alone open, and this way we will strive to go # ." 

Thus far we have advanced by degrees, and very 
lately we have discoursed upon the immortality 
of the soul, to which we have added the resurrec- 
tion of our earthly body by way of appendix. It 
remains that we now inquire into the happiness of 
the life to come. 

Yet, I own, I am almost deterred from entering 
uponthis enquiry by the vast obscurity and sublimity 
of the subject, which in its nature is such, that we 
can neither understand it, nor, if we could, can it 
be expressed in words. The divine Apostle, who 
had had some glimpse of this felicity, describes it 
no otherwise than by his silence, calling the words 

* Nec tell us nostras, nec patet unda fuga?, 
, Itestat iter coeli, code tentabimus ire* 
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he heard, H unspeakable, and such as it was not 
lawful for a man to utter *J? And, if he neither 
could, nor would express what he saw, far be it 
from us boldly to force ourselves into, or intrude 
upon what we have not seen j especially as the 
same Apostle, in another place, acquaints us, for 
our future caution, that this was unwarrantably 
done by some rash and forward persons in his own 
time* But since in the sacred archives of this new 
world, however invisible and unknown to us, we 
have some maps and descriptions of it suited to 
our capacity ; we are not only allowed to look at 
them, but, as they were drawn for that very pur- 
pose, it would certainly be the greatest ingratitude, 
as well as the highest negligence in us, not to 
make some improvement of them. Here, how- 
ever, we must remember, what a great odds there 
is between the description of a kingdom in a small 
and imperfect map, and the extent and beauty of 
that very kingdom, when viewed by the traveller's 
eye ; and how much greater the difference must be, 
between the felicity of that heavenly kingdom, to 
which we are aspiring, and all, even the moat 
striking figurative expressions, taken from the 
things of this earth, that are used to convey some 
faint and imperfect notion of it to our minds? 
What are these things, the false glare and shadows 
whereof, in this earth, are pursued with such keen 
and furious impetuosity, riches, honours, pleasures ? 
All these, in their justest, purest, and sublimest 

* fff^ra, £*/*<xra, i, *k art;**** XaXifaatf* 2 Cor. atii. 4% 
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sense, are comprehended in tins blessed life : it is 
a treasure, that can neither fail nor be carried away 
by force or fraud : it is an inheritance uncorrupted 
and undefiled, a crown that fadeth not away, a 
never-failing stream of joy and delight: it is a mar- 
riage-feast, and of all others the most joyous and 
most sumptuous; one that always satisfies, and 
never cloys the appetite : it is an eternal spring, 
nd an everlasting light, a day without an evening : 
it is a paradise, where the lilies are always white 
nd full blown, the saffron blooming, the trees sweat 
out their balsams, and the tree of life in the midst 
thereof : it is a city where the houses are built of 
living pearls, the gates of precious stones, and the 
streets paved with the purest gold ; yet all these 
are nothing but veils of the happiness to be revealed 
on that most blessed day 5 nay, the light itself, 
which we have mentioned among the rest, though 
it be the most beautiful ornament of this visible 
orld, is at best but a shadow of that heavenly 
glory 5 and how small soever that portion of this 
inaccessible brightness may be, which, in the sacred 
scriptures, shines upon us through these veils, it 
certainly very well deserves that we should often 
turn our eyes towards it, and view it with the 
closest attention. 

Now, the first thing that necessarily occurs in 
the constitution of happiness, is a full and complete 
deliverance from every evil, and every grievance ; 
which we may as certainly expect to meet with in 
that heavenly life, as it is impossible to be attained 

VOL. IV, D 
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while we sojourn here below. All tears shall be 
wiped away from our eyes, and every cause and oc- 
casion of tears for ever removed from our sight ; 
there, there are no tumults, no wars, no poverty, 
no death, nor disease; there, there is neither mourn- 
ing nor fear, nor sin, which is the source and foun- 
tain of all other evils: there is neither violence 
within doors, nor without, nor any complaint, in 
the streets of that blessed city ; there, no friend 
goes out, nor enemy comes in* 2. Full vigour of 
body and mind, health, beauty, purity, and perfect 
tranquillity, S. The most delightful society of 
angels, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and all the 
saints - 9 among whom there are no reproaches, con- 
tentions, controversies, nor party-spirit, because 
there are, there, none of the sources whence they 
can spring, nor any thing to encourage their growth ; 
for there is, there, particularly, no ignorance, no 
blind self-love, no vain-glory nor envy, which is 
quite excluded from those divine regions ; but, on 
the contrary, perfect charity, whereby every one, 
together with his own felicity, enjoys that of his 
neighbours, and is happy in the one as well as the 
other : hence there is among them a kind of infinite 
reflection and multiplication of happiness, like that 
of a spacious hall adorned with gold and precious 
stones, dignified with a full assembly of kings and 
potentates, and having its walls quite covered with 
the brightest looking glasses* 4- But what infinitely 
exceeds, and quite eclipses all the rest, is that 
boundless ocean of happiness, which results from 
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the beatific vision of the ever blessed God ; without 
which, neither the tranquillity they enjoy, nor the 
society of saints, nor the possession of any particu- 
lar finite good, nor indeed of all such taken together, 
can satisfy the soul, or make it completely happy. 
The manner of this enjoyment we can only expect 
to understand, when we enter upon the full pos- 
session of it j till then, to dispute, and raise many 
questions about it, is nothing but vain foolish talk- 
ing, and fighting with phantoms of our own brain. 
But the schoolmen, who confine the whole of this 
felicity to bare speculation, or, as they call it, an 
intellectual act*> are, in this, as in many other cases, 
guilty of great presumption, and their conclusion 
is built upon a very weak foundation. For although 
contemplation be the highest and noblest act of the 
mind ; yet complete happiness necessarily requires 
some present good suited to the whole man, the 
whole soul, and all its faculties. Nor is it any ob- 
jection to this doctrine, that the whole of this feli- 
city is commonly comprehended in scripture under 
the term of vision ; for the mental vision, or con- 
templation of the primary and infinite good, most 
properly signifies, or, at least, includes in it the 
full enjoyment of that good ; and the observation 
of the Rabbins concerning scripture-phrases, "That 
words expressing the senses, include also the af- 
fections naturally arising from those sensations t," 
is very well known. Thus, knowing is often put 

* Actus intellectualis. 
t Verba sensus connotant affectum 
D 2 
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for approving and loving ; and seeing for enjoying 
and attaining. €t Taste and see that God is good," 
says the Psalmist ; and in fact, it is no small plea- 
sure to lovers to dwell together, and mutually to en- 
Joy the sight of one another. u Nothing is more 
agreeable to lovers, than to live together**" 

We must, therefore, by all means conclude, that 
this beatific vision includes in it not only a distinct 
and intuitive knowledge of God, but, so to speak, 
such a knowledge as gives us the enjoyment of that 
most perfect Being, and, in some sense, unites us 
to htm ; for such a vision, it must, of necessity, be, 
that converts that love of the infinite good, which 
blazes in the souls of the saints, into full possession, 
that crowns all their riches, and fills them with an 
abundant and overflowing fulness of joy, that vents 
itself in everlasting blessings and songs of praise. 

And this is the only doctrine, if you believe it, 
and I make no doubt but you do : This, I say, is 
the only doctrine that will transport your whole 
souls, and raise them up on high. Hence you will 
learn to trample under feet all the turbid and muddy 
pleasures of the flesh, and all the allurements and 
splendid trifles of the present world. However 
those earthly enjoyments, that are swelled up by 
false names, and the strength of imagination, to a 
vast size, may appear grand and beautiful, and still 
greater, and more engaging to those that are unac- 
quainted with them; how small, how inconsiderable 
do they all appear to a soul that looks for a heavenly 
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country, that expects to share the joys of angels, 
and has its thoughts constantly employed about 
these objects ? To conclude, the more the soul 
withdraws, so to speak, from the body, and retires 
within itself, the more it rises above itself, and the 
more closely it cleaves to God, the more the life it 
lives, in this earth, resembles that which it will 
enjoy in heaven, and the larger foretastes it has of 
the first fruits of that blessed harvest. Aspire, 
therefore, to holiness, young gentlemen, ** without 
which no man shall see the Lord/ 3 



LECTURE VII. 

Of the Being of God. 

Though, on most subjects, the opinions of men 
are various, and oftea quite opposite, insomuch that 
they seem to be more remarkable for the vast va- 
riety of their sentiments, than that of their faces 
and languages; there are, however, two things, 
wherein all nations are agreed, and in which there 
seems to be a perfect harmony throughout the 
whole human race ; the desire of happiness, and a 
sense of religion. The former no man desires to 
shake off j and though some, possibly, would wil- 
lingly part with the latter, it is not in their power 
to eradicate it entirely ; they cannot banish God 
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altogether out of their thoughts, nor extinguish 
every spark of religion within them. It is certainly 
true, that for the most part this desire of happiness 
wanders in darkness from one object to another, 
without fixing upon any ; and the sense of religion 
is either suffered to lie inactive* or deviates into su- 
perstition. Yet the great Creator of the world em* 
ploys these two, as the materials of a fallen building, 
to repair the ruins of the human race, and as handles 
whereby he draws his earthen vessel out of the deep 
gulph of misery into which it is fallen. 

Of the former of these, that is, felicity, we have 
already spoken on another occasion : we shall there- 
fore now, with divine assistance, employ some part 
of our time in considering that sense of religion, 
that is naturally impressed upon the mind of man. 
Nor will our labour, I imagine, be unprofitably 
employed in collecting together these few general 
principles, in which so many, and so very dissimilar 
"brrns of religion, and sentiments, extremely dif- 
ferent, harmoniously agree : for as every science, 
most properly, begins with universal propositions, 
and things more generally known ; so in the pre- 
sent case, besides the other advantages, it will be 
no small support to a weak and wavering mind, 
that, amidst all the disputes and contentions sub- 
sisting between the various sects and parties in re- 
ligion, the great and necessary articles, at least, of 
our faith are established, in some particulars, by 
the general consent of mankind, and, in all the rest, 
by that of the whole christian world* 
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I would therefore most earnestly wish, that your 
minds, rooted and established in the faith # , were 
firmly united in this delightful bond of religion, 
which, like a golden chain, will be no burden, but 
an ornament ; not a yoke of slavery, but a badge 
of true and generous liberty. 1 would, by no means, 
have you to be Christians, upon the authority of 
mere tradition, or education, and the example and 
precepts of parents and masters, but from a full 
conviction of your own understandings, and a fer- 
vent disposition of the will and affections proceed* 
ing therefrom ; 41 for piety is the sole and only good 
among mankind^" and you can expect none of the 
fruits of religion, unless the root of it be well laid, 
and firmly established by faith ; 44 for all the virtues 
are the daughters of faitht," says Clem. Alexand. 

Lucretius, with very ill-advised praises, extols 
his favourite Grecian philosopher as one fallen down 
from heaven to be the deliverer of mankind, and 
dispel their distressing terrors and fears, because 
he fancied he had found out an effectual method to 
banish all religion entirely out of the minds of men. 
And, to say the truth, in no age has there been 
wanting brutish souls, too much enslaved to their 
corporeal senses, that would wish these opinions to 
be true ; yet, after all, there are very few of them, 
who are able to persuade themselves of the truth 
of these vicious principles, which, with great impu- 

* Eg£/£^*s xat fftpatMpsYMf U ffttb * Colas*, ij, 7- 
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dence, and importunity, they commonly inculcate 
upon others : they belch out, with full mouth, their 
foolish dreams, often in direct opposition to con* 
science and knowledge; and, what they unhappily 
would wish to be true, they can scarcely, if at all, 
believe themselves. You are acquainted with Ho- 
race's recantation, wherein he tells us, H That he 
had been long bigoted to the mad tenets of the 
Epicurean philosophy; but found himself at last 
obliged to alter his sentiments, and deny all he bad 
asserted before*." 

Some souls lose the whole exercise of their reason, 
because they inform bodies, that labour under the 
defect of temperament or proper organs ; yet you 
continue to give the old definition of man, and call 
him a rational creature ; and should any one think 
proper to call him a religious creature, he would, to 
be sure, have as much reason on his side, and needed 
not fear his opinion would be rejected, because of a 
few madmen, who laugh at religion. Nor is it im- 
probable, as some of the ancients have asserted, 
that those few among the Greeks, who were called 
Atheists, had not that epithet because they abso- 
lutely denied the being of God, but only because 
they rejected, and justly laughed at the fictitious 
and ridiculous deities of the nations. 

Of all the institutions and customs received 
among men, we meet with nothing more solemn and^ 

* Parous Deorum cultor, et lnfrequeni 
Insanientia dum sapientis 

Consultua erro, &c. Od< xxxv. Jib- J. 
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general than that of religion, and sacred rites per* 
formed to the honour of some deity ; which is a 
very strong argument, that that persuasion f in pre- 
ference to any other, is written, nay rather en- 
graven, in strong and indelible characters upon the 
mind of man. This is, as it were, the name of the 
great Creator stamped upon the noblest of all his 
visible works, that thus man may acknowledge him- 
self to be his; and (concluding, from the inscrip- 
tion he finds impressed upon his mind, that what 
belongs to God ought, in strict justice, to be re- 
stored to him) be wholly reunited to his first prin- 
ciple, that immense ocean of goodness whence he 
took his rise*. The distemper that has invaded 
mankind is, indeed, grievous and epidemical : it 
consists in a mean and degenerate love to the body 
and corporeal things ; and, in consequence of this, 
a stupid and brutisli forgetful ness of God, though 
he can never be entirely blotted out of the mind* 
This forgetfulness a few, and but very few, alarmed, 
and awakened by the divine rod, early shake off; 
and even in the most stupid, and such as are buried 
in the deepest sleep, the original impression some- 
times discovers itself, when they are under the 
pressure of some grievous calamity, or on the ap- 
proach of danger, and especially upon a near pro- 
spect of death : then the thoughts of God, that had 
lain hid, and been long suppressed, forced out by 
the weight of pain, and the impressions of fear, 
come to be remembered, and the whole soul being, 

* Ta r* &t* t(a) Os^ 
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as it were, roused out of its long and deep sleep, 
men begin to look about them, inquire what the 
matter is, and seriously reflect whence they came, 
and whither they are going. Then the truth comes 
naturally from their hearts. The stormy sea alarmed 
even profane sailors so much, that they awaked the 
sleeping prophet ; " Awake, say they, thou sleeper, 
and call upon thy God/ 1 

But however weak and imperfect this original, or 
innate, knowledge of God may be, it discovers it- 
self every where so far, at least, that you can meet 
with no man, or society of men, that, by some form 
of worship or ceremonies, do not acknowledge a 
Deity, and, according to their capacity, and the 
custom of their country, pay him homage* It is 
true, some late travellers have reported, that, in 
that part of the new world called Brazil, there are 
some tribes of the natives, among whom you can 
discover no symptoms, that they have the least 
sense of a Deity : but, besides that the truth of 
this report is very far from being well ascertained, 
and that the observation might have been too pre- 
cipitately made by new comers, who had not made 
sufficient enquiry : even supposing it to be true, it 
is not of such consequence, when opposed to all the 
rest of the world, and the universal agreement of 
all nations and ages upon this subject, that the 
least regard should be paid to it. Nor must we 
imagine that it, at all, lessens the weight of this 
great argument, which has been generally, and 
most justly urged, both by ancients and moderns, 
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to establish the first and common foundations of 
religion. 

Now, whoever accurately considers this univer- 
sal sense of religion, of which we have been speak- 
ing, will find that it comprehends in it these parti- 
culars : l. That there is a God. 2. That he is to 
be worshipped. 3. Which is a consequence of the 
former, that he regards the affairs of men. 4. That 
he has given them a law, enforced by rewards and 
punishments ; and that the distribution of these is, 
in a very great measure, reserved to a life different 
from that we live in this earth, is the firm belief, if 
not of all, at least, of the generality of mankind* 
And though our present purpose does not require, 
that we should confirm the truth of all these points 
with those strong arguments that might be urged 
in their favour ; but rather, that we should take 
them for granted, as being sufficiently established 
by the common consent of mankind: we shall, 
however, subjoin a few thoughts on each of them, 
separately, with as great brevity and perspecuity 
as we can. 

1. That there is a God, And here I cannot 
help fearing, that when we endeavour to confirm 
this leading truth, with regard to the first, and un- 
created Being, by a long and laboured series of ar- 
guments, we may seem, instead of a service, to do a 
kind of injury to God and man both* For why 
should we use the pitiful light of a candle to disco- 
ver the sun, and eagerly go about to prove the being 
of him who gave being to everything else, who alone 
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exists necessarily, nay, we may boldly say, who alone 
exists ; seeing all other things were by him extract* 
ed out of nothing, and, when compared with him, 
they are nothing, and even less than nothing, and 
vanity ? And would not any man think himself in- 
sulted, should it be suspected, that he doubted of 
the being of him, without whom he could neither 
doubt, nor think, nor be at all ? This persuasion, 
without doubt, is innate, and strongly impressed* 
upon the mind of man, if any thing at all can be 
said to be so *. Nor does Jamblicus scruple to say, 
•* That to know God is our very being t : M and In 
another place, " That it is the very being of the 
soul to know God, on whom it depends J." Nor 
would he think amiss, who, in this, should espouse 
the opinion of Plato $ for to know this, is nothing 
more than to call to remembrance what was for- 
merly impressed upon the mind; and when one 
forgets it, which, alas ! is too much the case of us 
all, he has as many remembrancers, so to speak, 
within him, as he has members ; and as many with- 
out him, as the individuals of the vast variety 
of creatures to be seen around him. Let, therefore, 
the indolent soul, that has almost forgot God, be 
roused up, and every now and then say to itself, 
u Behold this beautiful starry heaven, &c." 

But because we have too many of that sort of 
fools that say in their heart, " There is no pod," 

* Primum visibile lux, et primum intelligibfle Deus. 
f Esse nostrum est Deum cogooscere. 
I Else aniuue, est quoddani intelligcre, scil. Deum, uadc de- 
pended 
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and if we are not to answer a fool, so as to be like 
unto him ; yet we are, by all means, to answer him 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit; again, because a criminal forgetfulness 
of this leading truth is the sole source of all the 
wickedness in the world ; and finally, because it 
may not be quite unprofitable, nor unpleasant, 
even to the best of men, sometimes to recollect 
their thoughts on this subject ; but, on the con- 
trary, a very pleasant exercise to every well dis- 
posed mind, to reflect on what a solid and unshaken 
foundation the whole fabric of religion is built, 
and to think and speak of the eternal fountain of 
goodness, and of ail other beings, and consequently 
of his necessary existence ; we reckon it will not 
be amiss to give a few thoughts upon it* There- 
fore, not to insist upon several arguments, which 
are urged with great advantage on this subject, 
we shall only produce one or two, and shall rea- 
son thus. 

It is by all means necessary, that there should 
be some eternal being, otherwise nothing could 
ever have been ; since it must be a most shocking 
contradiction to say, that any thing could have 
produced itself out of nothing. But if we say, 
that any thing existed from eternity, it is most 
agreeable to reason, that that should be an eternal 
mind, or thinking being, that so the noblest pro- 
perty may be ascribed to the most exalted being. 
Nay, that eternal being must, of absolute necessity, 
excel in wisdom and power, and, indeed, in every 
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other perfection ; since it must itself be uncreated, 
and the cause and origin of all the creatures, other- 
wise some difficulty will remain concerning their 
production : and thus all the parts of the universe, 
taken singly, suggest arguments in favour of their 
Creator. 

The beautiful order of the universe, and the mu- 
tual relation that subsists between all its parts, pre- 
sent us with another strong and convincing argu- 
ment. This order is itself an effect, and, indeed, a 
wonderful one ; and it is also evidently distinct from 
the things themselves, taken singly ; therefore it 
must proceed from some cause, and a cause endowed 
with superior wisdom ; for it would be the greatest 
folly, as well as impudence, to say it could be 
owing to mere chance. Now, it could not proceed 
from man, nor could it be owing to any concert 
or mutual agreement between the things them- 
selves, separately considered ; seeing the greatest 
part of them are evidently incapable of consulta- 
tion and concert : it must therefore proceed from 
one superior being, and that being is God, " who 
commanded the stars to move by stated laws, the 
fruits of the earth to be produced at different sea- 
sons, the changeable moon to shine with borrowed 
light, and the sun with his own*. 1 ' 

He is the monarch of the universe, and the 

* Qui lege tnovcri 

Sidera, qui fruges diverso tempore nasci, 
Qui variant Phceben aliene juseerit igne 
Corapleri, solemq ; suo* 
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most absolute monarch in nature : for who else 
assigned to every rank of creatures its particular 
form and uses, so that the stars, subjected to no 
human authority or laws, should be placed on high, 
and serve to bring about to the earth, and the in- 
habitants thereof, the regular returns of day and 
night, and distinguish the seasons of the year. 
Let us take, in particular, any one species of sub- 
lunary things, for instance man, the noblest of all, 
and see how he came by the form wherewith he is 
vested, that frame or constitution of body, that 
vigour of mind, and that precise rank in the na- 
ture of things, which he now obtains, and no other. 
He must, 'certainly, either have made choice of 
these things for himself, or must have had them 
assigned him by another j whom we must consi* 
der as the principal actor, and sole architect of 
the whole fabric. That he made choice of them 
for himself, nobody will imagine \ for, either he 
made this choice before he had any existence of 
his own, or after he began to be : but it is not easy 
to say which of these suppositions is most absurd. 
It remains, therefore, that he must be indebted, 
for all he enjoys, to the mere good pleasure of his 
great and all-wise Creator, who framed his earthly 
body in such a wonderful and surprising manner, 
animated him with his own breath, and thus intro- 
duced him into this great palace of his, which we 
now behold - 9 where his manifold wisdom, most pro- 
perly so called, displays itself so gloriously in the 
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whole machine, and in everyone of its wonderjidlg 
variegated parts. 

The first argument, taken from the very being 
of things! may be farther illustrated by the same 
instance of man. For unless the first man was 
created, we must suppose an infinite series of ge- 
nerations from eternity, and so the human race 
roust be supposed independent, and to owe its 
being to itself ; but by this hypothesis mankind 
came into the world by generation, therefore every 
individual of the race owes its being to another; 
consequently the whole race is from itself, and at 
the same time from another, which is absurd. 
Therefore the hypothesis implies a plaia and evi- 
dent contradiction. O ! immense wisdom, that 
produced the world ! Let us for ever admire the 
riches and skill of thy right-hand* |1* often viewing 
with attention thy wonders, and, while we view 
them, frequently crying out with the divine Psal- 
mist, " O ! Lord, how manifold are thy works, m 
wisdom hast thou made them all ; the earth is full 
of thy richest !" From everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God, and besides thee there is no other V 9 
And with Hermes, " The Father of all, being 
himself understanding, life and brightness, created 
man like himself, and cherished him as his own 
son. Thou Creator of universal nature, who hast 
extended the earth, who poisest the heavens, and 

* O ! immensa, opisex return, sapientia ! dextrae 
Divieias artemq ; tua? unremur in mvum. 
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commandest the waters to flow from all the parte 
of the sea, we praise thee, who art the one exalted 
God, for by thy will all things are perfected V* 
The same author asserts, that God was prior to hu- 
mid nature. 

In vain would any one endeavour to evade the 
force of our argument, by substituting nature in 
the place of God, as the principle and cause of this 
beautiful order ; for either, by nature, he under- 
stands the particular frame and composition of 
every single thing, which would be saying nothing 
at all to the purpose in hand ; because it is evident, 
that this manifold nature, which in most instances 
is quite void of reason, could never be the cause of 
that beautiful order and harmony which is every 
where conspicuous throughout the whole system: 
Or he means an universal and intelligent nature, 
disposing and ordering every thing to advantage. 
But this is only another name for God ; of whom 
it may be said, in a sacred sense, that he, as an in- 
finite nature and mind, pervades and fills all his 
works. Not as an informing form, according to 
the expression of the schools, and as the part of a 
compounded whole, which is the idlest fiction that 
can be imagined j for, at this rate, he must not only 
be a part of the vilest insects, but also of stocks and 
stones, and clods of earth ; but a pure, unmixed 

ftk N||£ IIatf?j£ f b<fito$ xr/Vfjf i> Off** r^y xai xgavoy x^dcag 
x«/ IntltigaLf ro yXuxb Zbwo avr* r* <£xiai£ i*ragyjty 7 Hi f£ 

t&Vj xat t6 tvy wta jSjf^^ttgyjf iratm* nXhrai. 
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nature, which orders and governs all things with 
the greatest freedom and wisdom, and supports 
them with unwearied and almighty power. In this; 
acceptation, when you name nature, you mean God. 
Seneca's words are very apposite to this purpose, 
" Whithersoever you turn yourself, you see God 
meeting you, nothing excludes his presence, he fills 
all his works : therefore it is in vain for thee, most 
ungrateful of all men, to say, thou art not indebted 
to God, but to nature, because they are, in fact, 
the same. If thou badst received any thing from 
Seneca, and should say, thou owedst it to Annreus 
.or Lucius, thou wouldest not thereby change thy 
creditor, but only his name ; because, whether thou 
mentionest his name or sirname, his person is still 
the same V 

An evident and most natural consequence of this 
universal and necessary idea of a God, is his unity ; 
all that mention the term God, intend to convey by 
it the idea of the first most exalted, necessary ex- 
istent, and infinitely perfect being : and it is plain, 
there can be but one being endued with all these 
perfections. Nay, even the polytheism, that pre- 
vailed among the heathen nations, was not carried 

* Quocimq ; te flexeris, ibi Deura vides occurrentem tibi, nihil 
ab illo vacat ; opus suum ipse implet : ergo nihil agis, ingratissime 
mortalium, qui te negas Deo debere, sed naturae, quia eidem est 
utrutnq ; officium. Si quid a Seneca accepisses, et Annaeo te di- 
ceres dbere vel Lucio, non creditorem nmtares, sed nomen, quo- 
niara sive nomen ejus dicas, sive prenomen, sive cognomen, idem 
tamen ipse est. Sjwega, 4. de Benef. . 
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so far, but that they acknowledged one God, by 
way of eminence, as supreme, and absolutely above 
all the rest, whom they styled the greatest and best 
of Beings, and the Father of gods and men. From 
him all the rest had their being, and all that they 
were, and from him also they had the title of gods, 
but still in a limited and subordinate sense. In 
confirmation of this, we meet with very many of 
the clearest testimonies, with regard to the unity of 
God, in the works of all the heathen authors. That 
of Sophocles is very remarkable : " There is indeed, 
says be, one God ; and but one, who has made the 
heavens, and the wide extended earth, the blue 
surges of the sea, and the strength of the winds*." 

As to the mystery of the sacred Trinity, which 
has a near and necessary connection with the pre- 
sent subject, I always thought it was to be received 
and adored with the most humble faith, but by no 
means to be curiously searched into, or perplexed 
with the absurd questions of the schoolmen. We 
fell by an arrogant ambition after knowledge, by 
mere faith we rise again, and are reinstated ; and 
this mystery, indeed, rather than any oiher, seems 
to be a tree of knowledge, prohibited to us while 
we sojourn in these mortal bodies. This most pro- 
found mystery, though obscurely represented by 
the shadows of the Old Testament, rather than 
clearly revealed, was not unknown to the most an- 

* Big Tvfe a f Xj?^;a/tfWj tig Uh &i6f> 
| 2 
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cient and celebrated doctors among the Jews, nor 
altogether unattested, however obstinately later 
authors may maintain the contrary. Nay, learned 
men have observed, that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are expressly acknowledged in the books of 
the Cabalists, and they produce surprising things 
to this purpose out of the book Zohar, which is 
ascribed to R. Simeon, Ben. jfoch, and some other 
Cabalistical writers. Nay the book, just now men- 
tioned, after saying a great deal concerning the 
Three in one essence, adds, That this secret will 
not be revealed to all till the coming of the Mes- 
siah V I insist not upon what is said of the name 
consisting of twelve letters, and another larger one 
of forty- two, as containing a fuller explication of 
that most sacred name, which they called Ham* 
mephorasht." 

Nor is it improbable, that some dawir, at least, of 
this mystery had reached even the heathen philo- 
sophers. There are some who think they can prove, 
by arguments of no inconsiderable weight, that 
Anaxagoras, by his or mind, meant nothing but 
the son, or wisdom that made the world : but the 
testimonies are clearer, which you find frequently 
among the Platonic philosophers, concerning the 
Three subsisting from (met ; moreover, they all call 
the self existent Being* the creating word, or the mind 

* Hoc arcanum Don revelabitur iroicuique, quousq ; venerit 
Messias. 

f Maim* Mor. Nev. part* i. c* 161 
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and the soul qf the "world*. But the words of the 
Egyptian Hermes are very surprising: M The mind 
which is God, together with his word, produced* 
another Creating-mind ; nor do they difter from 
one another, for their union is lifet." 

But what we now insist upon is, the plain and 
evident necessity of one supreme, and therefore of 
one only principle of all things, and the harmonious 
agreement of mankind in the belief of the absolute 
necessity of this same principle. 

This is the God, whom we admire, whom we 
worship, whom we entirely love, or, at least, whom 
we desire to love above all things, whom we can 
neither express in words, nor conceive in our 
thoughts j and the less we are capable of these 
things, so much the more necessary it is to adore 
him with the profoundest humility, and love him 
with the greatest intention and fervour. 



LECTURE VIII. 

Of the Worship of God, Providence, and 
Law given to Man, 

Though I thought k by no means proper to pro- 
ceed jtfithout taking notice of the arguments, that 

* T6 auro, h rev hjytflgytif Xoyor, sell ¥x*i *«' *V f* *£<tf« ^X^' 
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served to confirm the first and leading truth of re- 
ligion, and the general consent of mankind with re* 
gard to it ; yet the end, I chiefly proposed to my- 
self, was to examine this consent, and point out its 
force, and the use to which.it ought to be applied ; 
to call off your minds from the numberless disputes 
about religion, to the contemplation of this uni- 
versal agreement, as into a more quiet and peaceable 
country, and to shew you, what I wish I could ef- 
fectually convince you of, that there is more weight 
and force in this universal harmony and consent of 
mankind in a few of the great and universal prin- 
ciples, to confirm our minds in the sum and sub- 
stance of religion, than the innumerable disputes, 
that still subsist with regard to the other , points, 
ought to have to discourage us in the exercise of 
true piety, or, in the least, to weaken our faith. 

In consequence of this it will be proper to lay 
before you the other propositions contained in this 
general consent of mankind . yrith regard to reli- 
gion. Now, the first of these being, " That there 
is one, and but one eternal principle of all things 
from this it will most naturally follow, that this 
principle or deity is to be honoured with some 
worship and from these two taken together, it 
must be, with the same necessity, concluded, " that 
there is a providence, or, that God doth not despise 
or neglect the world, which he has created, and 
mankind, by whom he ought to be, and actually is 
worshipped, but governs them with the most watch- 
ful and perfect wisdojm." 
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All mankind acknowledge, that some kind of 
worship is due to God, and to perform it is by all 
means worthy of man : and upon the minds of all 
"s strongly impressed that sentiment which Lac- 
ntius expressed, with great perspicuity and bre- 
vity, in these words, "to know God is wisdom, and 
to worship him justice V* 

Iq this worship some things are natural, and 
therefore of more general use among all nations, 
such as vows and prayers, hymns and praises; as 
also some bodily gestures, especially such as seem 
most proper to express reverence and respefct. All 
the rest, for the most part actually consist of cere- 
monies, either of divine institution or human in- 
vention. Of this sort are sacrifices, the use whereof, 
in old times, very much prevailed in all nations, 
and still continues in the greater part of the world. 

A majesty so exalted, no doubt, deserves the 
highest honour, and the sublimest praises on his 
own account ; but still if men were not persuaded 
that the testimonies of homage and respect, they 
offer to God, were known to him, and accepted of 
him, even on this account all human piety would 
cool, and presently disappear ; and, indeed, prayers 
and vows, whereby we implore the divine assist- 
ance, and solicit blessings from above, offered to a 
God, who neither hears, nor, in the least, regards 
them, would be an instance of the greatest folly - 9 
nor is it to be imagined, that all nations would ever 

* Deura noBse, sapientia ; colore, jutfitia* 
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have agreed in the extravagant custom of address- 
ing themselves to gods that did not hear, 

Supposing, therefore, any religion, or divine wor- 
ship, it immediately follows therefrom, that there 
is also a Providence, This was acknowledged of 
old, and is still acknowledged by the generality of 
all nations, throughout the world, and the most fa- 
mous philosophers. There were, indeed, particular 
men, and some whole sects, that denied it : others* 
who acknowledged a kind of Providence, confined 
it to the heavens, among whom was Aristotle, as 
appears from his book de Mundo ; which notion is 
justly slighted by Nazianzen, who calls it a mere 
limited Providence*. Others allowed it some place 
in things of this world, but only extended it to ge- 
nerals, in opposition to individuals ; but others, with 
the greatest justice, acknowledged that all things* 
even the most minute and inconsiderable, were the 
objects of it. u He fills his own work, nor is he 
only over it, but also in itt." Moreover, if we 
ascribe to God the origin of this fabric, and all 
things in it, it will be most absurd and inconsistent 
to deny hi in the preservation and government of it ; 
for if he does not preserve and govern his creatures, 
it must be either because he cannot, or because he 
will not ; but his infinite power and wisdom make 
it impossible to doubt of the former, and his infinite 
goodness of the latter. The words of Epictetus 

t Opu* auura ipse impkr, nee solum praeet* sed inest. 
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are admirable ; M There were five great men, said 
he, of which number were Ulysses and Socrates, 
who said that they could not so much as move 
without the knowledge of God * and in another 
place, " If I was a nightingale, I would act the part 
of a nightingale ; if a swan, that of a swan ; now 
that 1 am a reasonable creature, it is my duty to 
praise Godf/' 

It would be needless to shew, that so great a fa- 
bric could not stand without some being properly 
qualified to watch over it ; that the unerring course 
of the stars is not the effect of blind fortune j that 
what chance sets on foot is often put out of order, 
and soon falls to pieces ; that, therefore, this un- 
erring and regular velocity is owing to the influence 
of a fixed eternal law. It is, to be sure, a very 
great miracle, merely to know so great a multitude, 
and such a vast variety of things, not only particu- 
lar towns, but also provinces and kingdoms, even 
the whole earth, all the myriads of creatures that 
crawl upon the earth, and all their thoughts ; in a 
~ word, at the same instant to hear and see all that 
happens t on both hemispheres of this globe ; how 
much more wonderful must it be, to rule and govern 
all these at once, and, as it were, with one glance 
of the eye* When we consider this, may we not 

* TUfi^oi & xat oSuAKuf, xat Swxgdrff, hi Xeyvvrtg irt i$t 
te>J$u MX/mo;* Arrian. Kb. 1. cap. 32. Tltp &-c. 

f *Ef ptv urfiw TifMVj Zvoi'xv not r>j$ eopfoiwc, if *ikm$ r« r* xtaw 
+vv &s fayijuc ifytt tflfini pi ht 0*w. Ibid* cap. 16. 

f n«k7* ifngav, *a# waff imxfafr 
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cry out with the poet, H O tbou great Creator of 
heaven and earth, who governest the world with 
constant and unerring sway, who biddest time to 
flow throughout ages, and continuing unmoved thy- 
self, givest motion to every thing else, 

It is also a great comfort to have the faith of this 
Providence constantly impressed upon the mind, so 
as to have recourse to it in the midst of all confu- 
sions, whether public or private, and all calamities 
from without or from within j to be able to say, 
the gr^t King, who is also my father, is the su- 
preme ruler of all these things, and with him all 
my interests are secure ; to stand firm, with Moses, 
when no relief appears, and to look for the salva- 
tion of God t from on high, and, finally, in every 
distress, when all hope of human assistance is swal- 
lowed up in despair, to have the remarkable saying 
of the Father of 4 the faithful stamped upon the 
mind, and to silence all fears with these comfort- 
able words, u God will provide." In a word, 
there is nothing that can so effectually conform the 
heart of man, and his inmost thoughts, and conse* 
quently the whole tenor of his life, to the most per- 
fect rule of religion and piety, than a firm belief, 
and frequent meditation on this divine Providence, 
that superintends and governs the world* He, 

* O ! qui perpetua wundum ratione gubernaa 
Terrarum cceliq ; sator, qui tempus ab a?vo, 
Ircjubca ; stabilisq; manens das cuncta raoveri, &c. 

Boeth. de Can. Fhiiosoph. lib, iii. metr, % 

f Vere 5*w ptyjx,^ 
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who is firmly persuaded, that an exalted God of 
infinite wisdom and purity is constantly present 
with him, and sees alt that he thinks or acts, 
will, to be sure, have no occasion to over-awe his 
mind with the imaginary presence of a Laelius or 
a Cato, Josephus assigns this as the source or root 
of Abel's purity : *' In all his actions, says he, he 
considered that God was present with him, and 
therefore made virtue his constant study V i r lfe 
Moreover, the heathen nations acknowledge this 
superintendence of divine Providence over human 
affairs in this very respect, and that it is exercised 
in observing the morals of mankind, and distribu- 
ting rewards and punishments. But this supposes 
some law or rule, either revealed from heaven, or 
stamped upon the hearts of men, to be the measure 
nd test of moral good and evil, that is, virtue and 
ice. Man, therefore, is not a lawless creature t, 
but capable of a law, and actually born under one, 
which he himself is also ready to own. u We 
are born in a kingdom, says the Rabbinical philo- 
sopher, and to obey God is liberty V But this 
doctrine, however perspicuous and clear in itself, 
seems to be a little obscured by one cloud, 
that is, the extraordinary success which bad men 
often meet with, and the misfortunes and cala- 
mities to which virtue is frequently exposed* 

* Tlttm ro?fe turf at/7* ^arfoj&iwp xafavat w 5»i vo/Mt^w, c*g*r5fc 
WfM&mm A ntiq. Jib. i, cap. S. 

£ Io regno nati aumu3, Deo parerc, libertai. 
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The saying of Brutus, *f O ! wrefcebed virtue ; thou 
art regarded as nothing, &c. M# is well known ; as 
are also those elegant verses of the poet, containing 
a lively picture of the perplexity of a mind waver- 
ing* and at a loss upon ibis subject : Ff My mind, 
says be, has often been perplexed with difficulties 
and doubts, whether the gods regard the affairs of 
this earth, or whether there was ho Providence at 
all, &c.— for when I considered the order and dispo- 
sition of the world, and the boundaries set to the sea 
—I thence concluded, that all things were secured by 
the providence of God, &c. — But when 1 saw the 
affairs of men involved in so much darkness and 
confusion, Sect" 

But not to insist upon a great many other consi- 
derations, which even the philosophy of the hea- 
thens suggested, in vindication of the doctrine of 
Providence; there is one consideration of great 
weight to be set in opposition to the whole of this 
prejudice, viz. that it is an evidence of a rash and 
forward mind, to pass sentence upon things that are 
not yet perfect and brought to a final conclusion, 

| Sepe mihi dubiam traxit sentetttia mcntcm 
Curarent mperi terras* &a 
Nam cum dispositi qunesissem foe dera round i 
Prpeflcriptosq ; miris fines — 

h inc omnia rebar 
ConsHia ftrmata Dei, &c* 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligenc volvi 
Aspicerem, &c. 

CJaudian in Kufitium, lib. I- 
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which even the Roman stoic, and the philosopher 
of Cheronea insist upon, at large, on this subject* 
If we will judge from events, let us put off the 
cause, and delay sentence, till the whole series of 
these events come before usf and let us not pass 
sentence upon a successful tyrant, while he is tri- 
umphant before our eyes, and while we are quite 
ignorant of the fate that may be awaiting himself 
or his son, or at least his more remote posterity* 
The ways of divine justice are wonderful, u Fur- 
nish men t stalks silently, and with a slow pace : it 
will, however, at last overtake the wicked*, 1 * 
But, after all, if we expect another scene of things 
to be exhibited, not here, but in the world to 
ome, the whole dispute, concerning the events of 
this short and precarious life, immediately disap- 
pears, and comes to nothing. And to conclude, 
the consent of wise men, states, and nations on 
this subject, though it is not quite unanimous and 
universal, is very great, and ought to have the 
greatest weight. 

But all these maxims, we have mentioned, are 
more clearly taught, and more firmly believed in 
the Christian religion, which is of undoubted truth j 
it has also some doctrines peculiar to itself t, an- 
nexed to the former, and most closely connected 
with them, in which the whole Christian world, 
though by far too much divided with regard to 
other disputed articles, are unanimously agreed, 
and firmly united together ; but of this hereafter. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Of the Pleasure and Utility of Religion. 

Though the Author of the following passage was 
a great proficient in the mad philosophy of Epicu- 
rus, yet he had truth strongly on his side, when he 
said, " That nothing was more pleasant than to be 
stationed on the lofty temples, well defended and 
secured by the pure and peaceable doctrines of 
the wise philosophers*." 

Now, can any doctrine be imagined more wise, 
more pure and peaceable, and more sacred, than 
that which flowed from the most perfect fountain 
of wisdom and purity, which was sent down from 
heaven to earth, that it might guide all its followers 
to that "happy place whence it took its rise ? It is, 
to be sure, the wisdom of mankind to know God, 
and their indispensible duty to worship him : with- 
out this, men of the brightest parts, and greatest 
learning, seem to be born with excellent talents, 
only to make themselves miserable ; and, accord- 
ing to the expression of the wisest of kings, " He 
that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow t," 
We must, therefore, first of all, consider this as a 
sure and settled point, that religion is the sole 

* Bene quam monita tenere 

Edita doctrina sapientum ternpla serena. Lucret. 
f Qui scicntiam, auget cruciatum, Eccles. i. 18. 
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foundation of human peace and felicity. This 
even the profane scoffers at religion are, in some 
sort, obliged to own, though much against their 
will, even while they are pointing their wit against 
it ; for nothing is more common to be heard from 
them, than that the whole doctrine of religion wa$ 
invented by some wise men, to encourage the prac- 
tise of justice and virtue through the world. 
Surely then religion, whatever else may be said of 
it, must be a matter of the highest value, since it 
is found necessary to secure advantages of so very 
great importance ; but, in the mean time, how un- 
happy is the case of integrity and virtue \ if what they 
want to support them is merely ficticious, and they 
cannot keep their ground but by means of a mon- 
strous forgery ? But far be it from us to entertain 
such an absurdity ! for the first rule of righteous- 
Bess cannot be otherwise than right, nor is there 
any thing more nearly allied, nor more friendly to 
virtue than truth. 

But religion is not only highly conducive to all 
the great advantages of human life, but is also, at the 
same time, most pleasant and delightful. Nay, if it 
is so useful, and absolutely necessary to the inte- 
rests of virtue, it must, for this very reason, be also 
pleasant, unless one will call in question a maxim 
universally approved by all wise men, " That life 
-cannot be agreeable without virtue * a maxim 
of such irrefragable and undoubted truth, that it 
was adopted even by Epicurus himself. 
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How great* therefore, must have been the mad- 
ness of that noted Grecian philosopher, who, while 
tie openly maintained the dignity and pleasantness 
of virtue, at the same time employed the whole 
force of his understanding, to ruin and sap its 
foundations ? For that this was his fixed purpose, 
Lucretius not only owns, but also boasts of it, and 
loads him with ill-advised praises, for endeavouring, 
through the whole course of his philosophy, to 
flee the minds of men from all the bonds and ties 
of religion j as if there was no possible way to 
make them happy and free, without involving them 
in the guilt of sacrilege and atheism : as if to 
eradicate all sense of a deity out of the mind, were 
the only way to free it from the heaviest chains 
and fetters ; though, in reality, this would be ef- 
fectually robbing man of all his valuable jewels, of 
his golden crown and chain, all the riches, orna- 
ments, and pleasures of his life : which is inculcated 
at large, and with great eloquence, by a greater 
and more divine master of wisdom, the royal author 
of the Proverbs, who, speaking of the precepts of 
religion, says, " They shall be an ornament of grace 
unto thine head, and chains about thy neck* 
and of religion, under the name of wisdom, H If 
thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as 
for hidden treasure t." " Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing. For the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
* Pro?, i. 9, + Prov. ii. 4* 
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than fine gold V* ** Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom : and with all thy getting get 
understandingt." And it is, indeed, very plain, 
that if it were possible entirely to dissolve all the 
bonds and ties of religion \ yet, that it should be 
so, would, certainly, be the interest of none but the 
worst and most abandoned part of mankind. All 
the good and wise, if the matter was freely left to 
their choice, would rather have the world governed 
by the supreme and most perfect being, mankind 
subjected to his just and righteous laws, and all the 
affairs of men superintended by his watchful pro- 
vidence, than that it should be otherwise* Nor do 
they believe the doctrines of religion with aversion, 
or any sort of reluctancy, but embrace them with 
pleasure, and are excessively glad to find them true. 
So that, if it was possible to abolish them entirely, 
and any person, out of mere good-will to them, 
should attempt to do it, they would look upon the 
favour as highly prejudicial to their interest, and 
think his good-will more hurtful than the keenest 
hatred. Nor would any one, in his wits, choose to 
live in the world, at large, and without any sort of 
government, more than he would think it eligible 
to be put on board a ship without a helm or pilot, 
and, in this condition, to be tossed amidst rocks 
and quicksands- On the other hand, can any thing 
give greater consolation, or more substantial joy t, 
than to be firmly persuaded, not only that there is 

* Prov. xiii. 14% + Ibid* iv. 7. 
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an infinitely good and wise Being, but also that this 
Being preserves and continually governs the uni- 
verse, which himself has framed, and holds the reins 
of all things in his powerful hand ; that he is our 
father ; that we and all our interests are his constant 
concern ; and that, after we have sojourned a short 
while here below, we shall be again taken into his 
immediate presence ? Or can this wretched life be 
attended with any sort of satisfaction, if it is di- 
vested of this divine faith, and bereaved of such a 
blessed hope ? 

Moreover, every one, that thinks a generous for- 
titude and purity of mind, preferable to the charms 
and muddy pleasures of the flesh, finds all the pre- 
cepts of religion not only not grievous, but exceed- 
ing pleasant, and extremely delightful. So that, 
upon the whole, the saying of Hermes is very con- 
sistent with the nature of things, " There is one, 
and but one good thing among men, and that is re- 
ligion*." Even the vulgar could not bear the de- 
generate expression of the player, who called out 
upon the stage, " Money is the chief good among 
mankind t but should any one say, " Religion is 
the principal good of mankindt, " no objection could 
be made against it ; for, without doubt, it is the 
only object, the beauties whereof engages the love 
both of God and man. 

But the principal things in religion, as I have 

f P^cunia magnum generis human i bonum. 
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frequently observed, are "just conceptions of God," 
Now concerning this infinite Being, some things are 
known by the light of nature and reason, others 
only by the revelation which he hath been pleased 
to make of himself from heaven* That there is a 
God, is the distinct voice of every man, and of every 
tiling without him : how much more then will we 
be confirmed in the belief of this truth* if we at- 
tentively view the whole creation, and the wonder- 
ful order and harmony that subsist between all the 
parts of the whole system ? It is quite unnecessary 
to shew, that so great a fabric could never have 
have been brought into being without an all-wise 
and powerful Creator; nor^could it now subsist 
without the same almighty Being to support and 
preserve it- " Let men therefore make this their 
constant study, says Lactantius, even to know their 
common parent and lord, whose power can never 
be perfectly known, whose greatness cannot be fa- 
thomed, nor his eternity comprehended**" When 
the mind of man, with its faculties, come to be 
once intensely fixed upon him, all other objects 
disappearing, and being, as it were, removed, quite 
out of sight, it is entirely at a stand, and over- 
powered, nor can it possibly proceed further. But 
concerning the doctrine of this vast volume of the 
works of God, and that still brighter light, which 
shines forth in the scriptures, we shall speak more 
fully hereafter. 

# Ut. Parentem suum, Dominumq ; cognoscant, cujua nee 
\irtus jestiraari pote*, nec magnitudo perspici, nec aetemitas com- 
prehend]. 
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LECTURE X. 

Of the Decrees of God. 

As the glory and brightness of the Divine Majesty 
is so great, that the strongest human eye cannot 
bear the direct rays of it, he has exhibited himself 
to be viewed in the glass of those works, which he 
created at first, and by his unwearied hand conti- 
nually supports and governs ; nor are we allowed 
to view his eternal counsels and purposes through 
any other medium but this. So that, in our cate- 
chisms, especially the shorter one, designed for the 
instruction of the ignorant, it might, perhaps, have 
been full as proper, to have passed over the awful 
speculation concerning the divine decrees, and to 
have proceeded, directly, to the consideration of 
the works of God; but the thoughts you find in it, 
on this subject, are few, sober, clear, and certain : 
and, in explaining them, I think it most reasonable 
and most safe, to confine ourselves within these 
limits, in any audience whatever, but especially in 
this congregation, consisting of youths, not to say, 
in a great measure, of boys* Seeing, therefore, the 
decrees of God are mentioned in our Catechism, 
and it would not be proper to pass over in silence 
a matter of so great moment, I shall accordingly lay 
before you some few thoughts upon this arduous 
subject. 
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And bete, if any where, we ought, according to 
the common saying, to reason, but in few words. 
I should, indeed, think it very improper to do other- 
wise; for such theories ought to be cautiously 
touched, rather than be spun out to a great length, 
One thing we may confidently assert, that all those 
things, which the great Creator produces in differ- 
ent periods of time, were perfectly known to him, 
and, as it were, present with him from eternity ; 
and every thing that happens throughout the seve- 
ral ages of the world, proceeds in the same order, 
and the same precise manner, as the eternal mind 
at first intended it should. That none of his coun- 
sels can be disappointed or rendered ineffectual, 
or in the least changed or altered by any event 
whatsoever : " Known to God are all his works*," 
says the apostle in the council of Jerusalem ; and 
the son of Sirach, f * God sees from everlasting to 
everlasting, and nothing is wonderful in his sight t/' 
Nothing is new or unexpected to him ; nothing can 
come to pass that he has not foreseen j and his first 
thoughts are so wise, that they admit no second 
ones that can be supposed wiser, M And this sta- 
bility, and immutability of the divine decreesV 
is asserted even by the Roman philosopher : It is 
necessary, says he, that the same things be always 

* Nota sunt Deo abi initio omnia sua opera. Acts xv, 18. 

t A seculo in seculum respicit Dens, et nihil est mirabite iu 
conspectu ejus. 
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pleasing to him, who can never be pleased but with 
what is best*-" 

Every artist, to be sure, as you also well know, 
works according to some pattern, which is the im- 
mediate object of his mind ; and this pattern, in 
the all-wise Creator, must necessarily be entirely 
perfect, and every way complete. And, if this is 
what Plato intended by bis ideas, which not a lew, 
and these by no means unlearned, think very likely; 
his own scholar, the great Stagirite, and your fa- 
vourite philosopher, had, surely, no reason, so often, 
and so bitterly, to inveigh against them. Be this 
as it may, all that acknowledge God to be the au- 
thor of this wonderful fabric, and all these things 
in it, which succeed one another in their turns, 
cannot possibly doubt, that he has brought, and 
continues to bring them all about, according to that 
most perfect pattern subsisting in his eternal coun- 
cils ; and these things, that we call casual, are all 
unalterably fixed and determined to him. For ac- 
cording to that of the philosopher, 11 Where there 
is most wisdom, there is least chance t," and there- 
fore, surely, where there is infinite wisdom, there 
is nothing left to chance at all. 

This maxim, concerning the eternal councils of 
the supreme Sovereign of the world, besides that it 
every where shines clearly in the books of the sacred 
scriptures, is also, in itself, so evident and consist- 

# Necease est illi eadem semper placere, cui nisi optima placere 
Don possum* 
f Ubi plus est sapientiac, ibi minus est casus- 
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ent with reason, that we meet with it in almost all 
the works of the philosophers, and often, also, in 
those of the poets. Nor does it appear, that they 
mean any thing else, at least, for the most part, by 
the term fate : though you may meet with some 
things in their works, which, I own, sound a little 
harsh, and can scarcely be sufficiently softened by 
any, even the most favourable interpretation. 

But, whatever else may seem to be comprehended 
under the term^r/e, whether taken in the mathe- 
matical or physical sense, as some are pleased to 
distinguish it, must, at last, of necessity be resolved 
into the appointment and good pleasure of the su- 
preme Governor of the world. If even the blun- 
dering astrologers and fortune-tellers acknowledge, 
that the wise man has dominion over the stars j 
how much more evident is it, that all these things, 
and all their power and influence, are subject and 
subservient to the decrees of the all-wise God? 
Whence the saying of the Hebrews, ** There is no 
planet to Israel*.** 

And according as all these things in the heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, are daily regulated 
and directed by the eternal King ; in the same 
precise manner were they all from eternity ordered 
and disposed by him, ** who worketh all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own willtt" who is 

* Non esse planetam Israeli 

+ Qui cuncta exequitur secundum consilium voluntatis sure, 
Eph, i. 11. 

¥4 
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more ancient than the sea and the mountains, or 
even the heavens themselves. 

These things we are warranted and safe to be- 
lieve ; but what perverseness, or rather madness, is 
it to endeavour to break into the sacred repositories 
of heaven, and pretend to accommodate those se- 
crets of the divine kingdom to the measures and 
methods of our weak capacities ! To say the truth, 
I acknowledge that I am astonished, and greatly at 
a loss, when I hear learned men, and professors of 
Theology, talking presumptuously about the order 
of the divine decrees, and when I read such things 
in their works* Paul considering this awful sub- 
ject, «> as an immense sea, was astonished at it, and 
viewing the vast abyss, started back, and cried out 
with a loud voice, O ! the depth, &c. V Nor is 
there much more sobriety or moderation in the 
many notions that are entertained, and the disputes 
that are commotily raised about reconciling these 
divine decrees, with the liberty and free-will of man. 

It is indeed true, that neither religion, nor right 
reason, will suffer the actions and designs of men, 
and consequently, even the very motions of the 
will, to be exempted from the empire of the coun- 
sel and good pleasure of God. Even the books of 
the heathens are filled with most express testimonies 
of the most absolute sovereignty of God, even with 
regard to these. The sentiments of Homer are 
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well known* ; ,f and with him agrees the tragic poet 
Euripides, "O! Jupiter, says he, why are we, 
wretched mortals, called wise ? For we depend en- 
tirely upon thee, and we do whatever thou intend- 
est we should t." 

And it would be easy to bring together a vast 
collection of such sayings, but these are sufficient 
for our present purpose* 

They always seemed to me to act a very ridiculous 
part, who contend, that the effect of the divine de- 
cree is absolutely irreconcilable t with human li- 
berty ; because the natural and necessary liberty 
of a rational creature is to act or choose from a 
rational motive, or spontaneously, and of purpose § ; 
but who sees not, that, on the supposition of the 
most absolute decree, this liberty is not taken away, 
Ot rather established and confirmed ? For the de- 
ee is, that such an one shall make choice of, or 
do some particular thing freely. And, whoever 
pretends to deny, that whatever is done or chosen, 
whether good or indifferent, is so done or chosen, 
or, at least, may be so, espouses an absurdity. But, 
in a word, the great difficulty in all this dispute is, 
that with regard to the origin of evil Some dis- 
tinguish, and justly, the substance of the action, as 

&~saftty t rt rtwfcvr, fa rty^dm SWSW<i IKET. L 734. 
X Aitqy&us pugnare. 
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you call it, or that which is physicial in the ac- 
tion, from the morality of it This is of some weight, 
but whether it takes away the whole difficulty, I 
will not pretend to say. Believe me, young gen- 
tlemen, it is an abyss, it is an abyss never to be 
perfectly sounded by any plummet of human un- 
derstanding, Should any one say, w I am not to 
be blamed, but Jove and fate*," he will not get 
off so, but may be nonplussed by turning his own 
wit against him ; the servant of Zeno, the Stoic 
philosopher, being catched in an act of theft, either 
with a design to ridicule his master's doctrine, or 
to avail himself of it, in order to evade punishment, 
said, " It was my fate to be a thief : and to be pu- 
nished for it, said Zenot/* Wherefore, if you will 
take my advice, withdraw your minds from a curious 
search into this mystery, and turn them directly to 
the study of piety, and a due reverence to the aw- 
ful majesty of God* Think and speak of God and 
his secrets with fear and trembling, but dispute 
very little about them ; and, if you would not 
undo yourselves, beware of disputing with him : 
if you transgress in any thing, blame yourselves ; 
if you dp any good, or repent of evil, offer thanks- 
giving to God. This is what I earnestly recom- 
mend to you, in this I acquiesce myself} and to 
this, when much tossed and distressed with doubt 
and difficulties, I had recourse, as to a safe har- 
bour. If any of you think proper, he may apply 

f In fatis mihi, taquit, fuit surari. Et cadi, inqui Zcno* 
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to men of greater learning ; but let him take care, 
he meet not with such as have more frowardness 
and presumption. 



LECTURE XL 

Of the Creation of the World. 

Whoever looks upon this great system of the 
universe, of which he himself is but a very small 
part, with a little more than ordinary attention, 
unless his mind is become quite brutish within him, 
it will, of necessity, put him upon considering 
whence this beautiful frame of things proceeded, 
and what was its first original ; or, in the words of 
the poet, " From what principles all the elements 
were formed, and how the various parts of the 
"World at first came together 

Now, as we have already observed in our dis- 
sertation concerning God, that the mind rises 
directly from the consideration of this visible 
world, to that of its invisible Creator; so from the 
contemplation of the first and infinite mind, it de- 
scends to this visible fabric ; and again, the con- 
templation of this latter, determines it to return with 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to that eternal 

* • Quibusq; exordia primis 

Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

VnuEcLvi. 
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fountain of goodness, and of every thing that ex- 
ists- Nor is this a vicious and faulty circle, but 
the constant course of a pious soul travelling, as 
it were, backwards and forwards from earth to 
heaven, and from heaven to earth ; a notion quite 
similar to that of the angels ascending and descend- 
ing upon the ladder which Jacob saw in his vision. 
But this contemplation, by all means, requires a 
pure and divine temper of mind, according to the 
maxims of the philosopher : " He that would see 
God and goodness, must first be himself good, and 
like the Deity*/' And those, who have the eyes 
of their minds pure and bright, will sooner be able 
to read in those objects that are exposed to the 
outward eye, the great and evident characters of 
his eternal power and godhead. 

We shall therefore now advance some thoughts 
upon the creation, which was the first and most 
stupendous of all the divine works : and the rather, 
that some of the philosophers, who were, to be 
sure, positive in asserting the being of a God, did 
not acknowledge him to be the author or creator 
of the world* As for us, according to that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, ** by faith we understand, 
that the worlds were framed by the word of Godt*" 
Of this we have a distinct history in the first book 
of Moses, and of the sacred scripture, which we 

f TU$u jtoj/mv ftfltngrjAoi rou wwa; eij^ari 0i*. Cap. xi. 3. 
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receive as divine. And this same doctrine the 
prophets and apostles, and, together with them, 
all the sacred writers, frequently repeat in their 
sermons and writings, as the great foundation of 
faith, and of all true religion ; for which reason, it 
ought to be diligently inculcated upon the minds 
of all, even those of the most ignorant, as far as 
they are able to conceive and believe it ; though, 
to be sure, it contains in it so many mysteries, that 
they are sufficient not only to exercise the most 
acute and learned understandings, but even far 
exceed their capacities, and quite overpower them ; 
which the Jewish doctors seem to have been so 
sensible, or, if I may use the expression, so over 
sensible of, that they admitted not their disciples 
to look into the three first chapters of Genesis, till 
they arrived at the age required, in order to enter 
upon the priestly office. 

Although the faith of this doctrine immediately 
depends upon the authority and testimony of the 
Supreme God of truth, for, as St. Ambrose ex- 
presses it, " To whom should 1 give greater cre- 
dit concerning God, than to God himself* ?" it is 
however so agreeable to reason, that if any one 
choose to enter into the dispute, he will find the 
strongest arguments presenting themselves in con- 
firmation of the faith of it ; but those on the op- 
posite side, if any such there be that deserve the 
name, quite frivolous, and of no manner of force. 



Ctti enirn magis de Deo, quam Deo c red am. Ambros. 
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Tatian declared, that no argument more effectually 
determined him to believe the scriptures, and em- 
brace the Christian faith, '* than the constant in- 
telligible account they give of the creation of the 
universe*." 

Let any one that pleases, choose what other opi- 
nion he will adopt upon this subject, or, as it is a 
matter of doubt and obscurity, any of the other 
hypothesis, lie thinks most feasible. Is be for the 
atoms of Epicurus, dancing at random in an empty 
space, and, after innumerable trials, throwing them- 
selves at last into the beautiful fabric which we 
behold, and that merely by a kind of lucky hit, or 
fortunate throw of the dice, without any Amphion 
with his harp, to charm them by his music, and lead 
them into the building ? To say the truth, the 
Greek philosopher had dreamed these things very 
prettily, or, according to more probable accounts, 
borrowed thetn from two other blundering philoso- 
phers, Demoeritus and Leueippus, though he used 
all possible art to conceal it, that he might have to 
himself the whole glory of this noble invention. 
But whoever first invented, or published this hypo- 
thesis, how, pray, will he persuade us, that things 
axe actually so? By what convincing arguments 
will he prove them? Or what credible witnesses 
will he produce to attest his facts ? For it would nei- 
ther be modest nor decent, for him nor his follow- 
ers, to expect implicit faith in a matter purely phi- 
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losophicai and physical, and at the same time, of 
so great importance, especially as it is their common 
method smartly to ridicule and superciliously to 
despise the rest of mankind, as being, according to 
their opinion, too credulous in matters of religion. 
But what we have now said is more than enough 
upon an hypothesis so silly, monstrous and incon- 
sistent. 

After leaving the Epicureans, there is no other 
noted shift* that I know of, remaining for one that 
rejects the doctrine of the creation, but only that 
fiction of the Peripatetic school, concerning the eter- 
nity of the world. This Aristotle is said to have 
borrowed from a Pythagorean philosopher, named 
Ocellus Lucanus, who, in that instance, seems to 
have deserted not only the doctrine of his master 
Pythagorus, but also that of all the more ancient 
philosophers. It is true, two or three others are 
named, Parmenio, Melissus, &c. who are suspected 
to have been of the same sentiments with Ocellus ; 
but this is a matter of uncertainty, and therefore 
to be left undetermined. And indeed, both Aristo- 
tle and Ocellus seems to have done this at random, 
or without proof, as they have advanced no argu- 
ments in favour of their new doctrine, that can be 
thought very favourable, much less cogent and 
convincing. 

It is surely impossible to demonstrate the truth 
of their opinion a priori, nor did these authors at- 
tempt it. They only endeavoured to muster up 
some difficulties against the production of the 
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world in time, the great weakness whereof any one f 
who is but tolerably acquainted with the Christian 
religion, will easily perceive. Aristotle's argu- 
ments rather make against some notions espoused 
by the old philosophers, or rather forged by himself, 
than against the doctrine of the creation. Nay, 
he himself sometimes speaks with great diffidence 
of his own opinion on this subject, particularly in 
his topics, where, among other logical problems, 
he proposes this as one, viz, * f Whether the world 
existed from eternity or not* ?" 

On the contrary, besides that the world has evi- 
dent marks of novelty, as is acknowledged by Lu- 
cretius in a remarkable passage of his poems, which 
is very well known, u Besides, says he, if the earth 
and the heavens were not originally created, but 
existed from eternity, why did not earlier poets 
describe the remarkable actions of their times long 
before the Tbeban war and the destruction of Troy ? 
But, in my opinion, the universe is not of old stand- 
ing, the world is but a late establishment, and it is 
not long since it had its beginning,* * and more to 
that purpose t- 

If we duly consider the matter, and acknowledge 

t Praeterea sinulla fait genitalis origo 
Terrs et Cceli, semperq ; sterna fuerc, 
Cur supra bell inn Thebanum et funera Trojs, 
Non alias alii quo que res cecinere Poetae ? 
Vt.Ti.mi, ut opinor, habet novitatem gumma, recensq ; 
Nuturaest mundi, net] ; pridem exordia ceptt. 
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the course of the stars, not only to be owing to a 
first mover, but also that the whole fabric, with all 
the creatures therein, derive their existence from 
some Supreme Mind, who is the only fountain of 
being ; we must certainly conclude, that that self- 
existent principle, or source of all Beings is by all 
means eternal ; but there is no necessity at all, that 
we should suppose all other things to be coeval with 
it ; nay, if it is not absolutely necessary, it is at least 
highly reasonable and consistent to believe the 
contrary. 

For, that this world, compounded of so many, 
and such heterogeneous parts, should proceed, by 
way of natural and necessary emanation, from that 
one first, purest, and most simple nature, nobody, 
I imagine, could believe, or in the least suspect : 
can it possibly be thought, that mortality should 
proceed from the immortal, corruption from the 
incorruptible, and, what ought never to be so much 
as mentioned, even worms, the vilest animalcules, 
and most abject insects, from the best, most exalted, 
and most blessed Majesty ? But, if he produced 
all these things freely, merely out of his good plea- 
sure, and with the facility that constantly attends 
almighty power ; how much more consistent is it 
to believe, that this was done in time, than to ima* 
gine it was from eternity ? 

It is a very difficult matter to argue at all about 
that, the nature whereof our most enlarged thoughts 
can never comprehend. And though, among phi 
iosophers and divines, it is disputed, whether such 
VOL. m g 
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& production from eternity is possible or not j there 
is probably something concealed in the nature of 
the thing, 'though unknown to us, that might sug- 
gest a demonstration of the impossibility of this 
conceit ; for what is finite, in bulk, power, and 
every other respect, seems scarcely capable of this 
infinity of duration ; and divines generally place 
eternity among the incommunicable attributes of 
God, as they are called : it seems, to be sure, most 
agreeable to reason, and, for ought we know, it is 
absolutely necessary, that, in all external produc- 
tions, by a free agent, the cause should be, even in 
time, prior to the effect, that is, that there must 
have been some point of time wherein the being 
producing did, but the thing produced did not 
exist. As to the eternal generation, which we be- 
lieve, it is within God himself, nor does it consti- 
tute any thing without him, or different from his 
nature and essence. Moreover, the external pro- 
duction of a created being of a nature vastly differ- 
ent from the agent, that is supposed to produce it, 
and to act freely in that production, implies, in its 
formal conception, as the schools express it, a trans- 
lation from non-entity into being ; whence it seems 
necessary to follow, that there must have been 
some point of time, wherein that created being did 
not exist. 

The notions of the Platonists, concerning pre- 
existent matter, do not concern the present subject ; 
but, to be sure, they are as idle and empty as the 
imaginary eternity of the world in its present form. 
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As angels were not produced out of matter, it is 
surely surprising that those, who assert their crea- 
tion by God, should find difficulty in acknowledging 
the production of other things, without pre-existent 
matter, or even of matter itself. The celebrated 
maxim of the philosophers, « That out of nothing 
nothing is produced,'* we receive, but in a different 
and sounder sense, viz. that nothing can be pro- 
duced but either from pre-existent matter, or by a 
productive power, in which it was virtually con- 
tained. And, in this sense, this famous maxim af- 
fords an invincible demonstration a posteriori^ for 
the subject is not capable of any other, to prove 
that there must be some being that existed be- 
fore any creature, and the unity and eternity of 
that being. 

The great Creator of the world, having all things 
virtually in himself, needed neither matter nor in- 
struments in order to produce them : " By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by the breath of his mouth V f 
These were his levers and tools, the word of the 
Lord, or that effectual act of his will, which gave 
being to ail thingst." *' The mighty Lord of all 
called directly to his holy, intelligent, and creating 
word, let there be a sun, and a sun immediately 
appeared, &c4" Here he spoke, and it was done, 
*« the word and the effect shewed themselves to- 

# FfcaL xxxiiu 6. f n«i7«fx^. 

t O' if tclvIm xvgwg ev&w$ iputvtfi iavr? oiyvtf) *&* flflff^) zxt 
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gather V* If you ask what moved infinite good- 
ness to perform this great work | I answer, that very 
goodness you mention : for if, as they say, it is the 
nature of goodness to be always communicative; 
that goodness, to be sure, must be the most dif- 
fusive, which is in itself greatest, richest* and so 
Very immense, that it cannot be in the least di* 
minished, much less exhausted, by the greatest 
munificence* Here there is no danger, that that 
should happen, which Cicero prudently cautious 
against, in the case of human goodness, viz. ** That 
liberality should undo itself t. M For that liberality 
must be immortal and endless, the treasures whereof 
are infinite. 

Nor is it to be doubted, but, from this very good- 
ness, together with the immense power and wisdom, 
which shine forth so brightly in the creation and 
all the creatures, an immense weight of glory is re- 
flected upon the Creator himself, and the source of 
all these perfections j nor must it be denied, that 
the manifold wisdom of God proposed this end 
likewise. And there is nothing more certain than 
that, from all these taken together, his works, his 
benevolent and diffusive goodness, his power and 
wisdom illustrated in the creation, and the glory 
that continually results therefrom, from his wise 
counsels, and his own most perfect nature, whence 
all these things flow ; nothing is more certain, I 
say, than that, from all these taken together, the 

* a t aa afux egyto* 

| Ne liberalitate pereat liberality 
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divine Majesty enjoys an eternal and inexpressible 
delight and satisfaction : and thus all things return 
to that vast and immense ocean, from whence they 
at first took their rise, according to the expression 
in the Proverbs, ** He hath made all things for 
himself* and the words of the song in the Reve- 
lations are most express to this purpose, M Thou art 
worthy* O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are, and were created t." Nor could 
it indeed be otherwise, than that he, who is the be- 
ginning of all things, should also be the end of all ; 
a wonderful beginning without a beginning, and 
an end without an end* So that, as the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews reasons concerning the 
oath of God : « As he could swear by no greater, 
he swore by himself/* In like manner we may 
argue here, as he could propose no greater end or 
design, he proposed himself. It was the saying of 
Epicurus, " That the wise man does every thing 
for his own saket tff we, who are otherwise taught, 
should rather say, that the wise man does nothing 
for his own sake, but all for that of God. But the 
most exalted, to be sure, and the wisest of all beings* 
because he is so, must of necessity do all things for 
himself ; yet, at the same time, all his dispensations, 
towards his creatures, are most bountiful and be- 
nevolent. 

That the world was made directly and imrae- 

* Prov. xvi. * P f Rev, iv. II. 

X Sapientem omnia facere sui causa. 
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diately for man! is the doctrine not only of the 
Stoics, but also of the master of the Peripatetic 
school : " We are, says he, in some respect, the 
end of all tilings*/* And in another place, W Na- 
ture has made all things for the sake of mant." 
Cicero speaks to the same purpose t m f and Lactantius 
more fully than either §. But Moses gives the 
greatest light on this subject, not only in his history 
of the creation, but also in Deuteronomy, wherein 
he warns the Israelites against worshipping of an- 
gels : for this reason ; because, says he, " they 
were created for the service of man and the sun, 
in Hebrew, is called Shemesh, which signifies a 
servant. 

But O ! whither do our hearts stray ! ought we 
not to dwell upon this pleasant contemplation, and 
even die in it? I should choose to be quite lost in 
it, and to be rendered altogether insensible, and, 
as it were, dead to these earthly trifles, that make 
a noise around us* O sweet reciprocation of mu- 
tual delights ! ** The Lord shall rejoice in his 
works ||," says the Psalmist: and, presently after, 
" My meditation of him shall be sweet, I will be 
glad in the Lord^V* Let us look sometimes to the 



* Sumus enim et nos quodammodo omnium finis, 2 Phys, 
tit, 23. 

f Natura liotnmum gratia omnia fecit. 
J De legibus, 

$ Sol irrequietis cursibus et spatiis inequalibus orbes conficit, 
&c. ad finem capitis, De ira Dei- Cap. 13, 14. 
|| Psal. civ. 31. i Ibid. ?en $*, 
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heavens, sometimes to the sea, and the earth, with 
the animals and plants that are therein, and very 
often to ourselves ; and in all these, and in every 
thing else, but in ourselves particularly, let us con- 
template God, the common Father of all, and our 
most exalted Creator, and let our contemplation 
excite our love. 

They, who have sent the ignorant and unlearned 
to pictures and images, as books proper for their 
instruction, have not acted very wisely, nor has 
that expedient turned out happily or luckily for 
the advantage of that part of mankind ; but surely 
this great volume, or system, which is always open, 
and exposed to the view of all, is admirably adapted 
to the instruction both of the vulgar and the wise j 
so that Chrysostom had good reason to call it " The 
great book for the learned and unlearned*/' And 
the saying of St Basil is very much to the purpose, 
" From the beauty of those things, which are ob- 
vious to the eyes of all, we acknowledge that his 
inexpressible beauty excels that of all the creatures ; 
and from the magnitude of those sensible bodies, 
that surround us, we conclude the infinite and 
immense goodness of their Creator, whose pleni- 
tude of power exceeds all thought, as well as ex- 
pressiont." 

t**ytt*t autism mm *tu mtukrw &»»k*yt%*M>&a 

ZKityn xat fanyuyQt **' ***** k ™ 

ytLfMus vrsgjSa/yoyTot. Alex, hom- i- 
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For this very end it evidently appears, all things 
were made, and we are the only visible beings that 
are capable of this contemplation : M The world, 
eays St Basil, is a school, or seminary, very proper 
for the instruction of rational souls in the know- 
ledge of God*/' We have also the angels, those 
ministers of fire, to be spectators with us on this 
theatre* But will any of us venture to conjecture, 
what they felt, and what admiration seized thera, 
when they beheld those new kinds of creatures 
rising into being, and those unexpected scenes, that 
were successively added to the preceding ones, on 
each of the six days of that first remarkable week : 
w When he laid the foundations of the earth, and 
placed the corner stone thereof; when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy t." 

But O the stupidity of mankind ! All those stu- 
pendous objects are daily round us ; but because 
they are constantly exposed to our view, they never 
affect our minds : so natural is it for us to admire 
new, rather than grand objects. Therefore the vast 
multitude of stars, which diversify the beauty of 
this immense body, does not call the people toge- 
ther ; but, when any change happens therein, the 
eyes of all are fixed upon the heavens* 11 Nobody 
looks at the sun, but when he is obscured ; nobody 
observes the moon, but when she is eclipsed, then 

* 6 x6et*>t -^ytym Xtytnw h&atSTta'ktw *at rr t $ fcoyMtflat rrcufau- 
tyiM. Alex, hora. i. 
f Job xxxviiL 6, 7. 
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nature seems to be in danger, then vain superstition 
is alarmed, and every one is afraid for himself*/* 
" But surely, says St Bernard, concerning the sun 
and moon, these are great miracles, very great to 
be sure : but the first production, or creation of all 
things, is a vast miracle, and makes it easy to be- 
lieve all the rest ; so that, after it, nothing ought 
to excite our wonder t." 



LECTURE XII. 

Of the Creation of Man* 

This great theatre being built, besides those spec- 
tators, which had been but lately placed in the 
higher seats, it pleased the supreme Creator and 
Lord to have another company below, as it were in 
the area: these he called forth into being by crea- 
tion, and man was introduced into this area, ** to be 
a spectator of him and of his works ; yet not a 
spectator only, but also to be the interpreter of 

* Sol Spectator era, nisi cum deficit, non habet ; nemo obscrvat 
I mi am nisii Jaborantem, tunc orbes con daman t , tunc pro se quisq ; 
superstitionc vana trepidat. Btn, 

\ Magna sunt hac miracula, magna nimis ita est ; miraculum 
autem immensum est ipsa prima omnium productio, seu creatio, 
qua* miraculorum omnium adeo facilem fidem facit, ut post earn, 
nihil sit mi rum. 
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them*." Nor yet was man placed therein merely 
to be a spectator and an interpreter ; but also, in a 
great measure, to be possessor and lord thereof; 
or, as it were, the Creator's *' substitutet," in a spa- 
cious and convenient house ready built, and stored 
with all sorts of useful furniture. 

Now, that man himself is a grand and noble piece 
of workmanship, appears even from this circum- 
stance, that the most wise operator, when he was 
going to create him, thought fit to preface his de- 
sign, with these words, ** Let us make man/* So 
that he was created, not merely by a word of com- 
mand like the rest of the creatures, H but by a con- 
sultation of the blessed Trinity t." 

And, indeed, man is a wonderful composition, 
the conjunction of heaven and earth ; " The breath 
of God, and the dust of the ground the bond of 
union between the visible and invisible world, and 
truly a " world in miniature, a kind of mixt world, 
nearly related to the other two Nor is he only 
a lively epitome and representation of the greater 
world, but also dignified with the image of his great 
Creator. He made the heavens and the earth, the 
sea and the stars, and then all sorts of living creu- 

t^nyirrtK Arrian. 

X Faciamus hominem* Ut oon solo jubentis sermone eicut rc- 
liqua, sed coosilio sancUe Trmitatis conditus sit, A mob. 

j M#xg6K*0/&o;, ptXTus r't$ xfrtytof, wyywfe rw tlU^w. Greg. 
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tures j but, in the words of the poet, '* a more di- 
vine creature, and more capable of elevated senti- 
ments, was yet wanting, and one that could rule 
over the rest, therefore raan was born, &c* 

The rest of the creatures, according to the ob- 
servation of the schoolmen, which is not amiss, had 
the impression of the divine foot stamped upon 
them, but not the image of the Deity, These he 
created, and reviewing them, found them to be 
good, yet he did not rest in them ; but, upon the 
creation of man, the sabbath immediately followed* 
He made man, and then rested, having a creature 
capable of knowing that he was his Creator, one 
that could worship him, and celebrate bis sabbath, 
whose sins, if he should commit any, he might for- 
give, and send, clothed with human nature, his 
only begotten son, " in whom he is absolutely well 
pleased," and over whom, as the person that fulfill- 
ed his good pleasure, he rejoices for ever, to re- 
deem his favourite creature* By the production of 
man, the supreme Creator exhibited himself in the 
most admirable light, and, at the same time, had a 
creature capable of admiring and loving him ; and 
as St Ambrose observes, * one that was under obli- 
gation to love his Creator the more ardently, the 
more wonderfully he perceived himself to be 
made f And man, says the same author, was 

* Sanctius bis animal, nientisq ; capacius altae, 
Deerat ad hue, et quad dombari in camera posset, 
Natus homo est, Ovid. 1 Met. 
t Et quidem tanto ardentius amaret conditorcm, quanto mira 
bilius se ab eo conditum intelligent, 
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made a two footed animal, that he might be, as it 
were, one of the inhabitants of the air, that he 
might, ** aspire at high things, and fly with the 
wings of sublime thoughts V 

And, indeed, the structure of man is an in- 
stance of wonderful art and ingenuity, whether 
you consider the symmetry of his whole fabric 
taken together, or all his parts and members sepa- 
rately, Gregory Nyssen speaks very much to the 
purpose, when he says, *< The frame of man is aw- 
ful, and hard to be explained, and contains in it a 
lively representation of many of the hidden mysteries 
of God t.** How wonderful is even the structure of 
Iris body, which, after all, is but the earthen case of 
his soul ? accordingly it is in the Chaldaic language 

called Nid?ie 9 which signifies a sheath* How far 
does the workmanship exceed the materials? and 

how justly may we say, M What a glorious crea- 
ture out of the meanest elements! ?" The Psal- 
mist's mind seems to have dwelt upon this medi* 
tation, till he was quite lost in it, " How fearfully, 
says he, and wonderfully am I made 1" And that 
celebrated physician, who studied nature with such 
unwearied application, in his book upon the struc- 
ture of the human body, in which, after all, there 

* Et foetus est homo bipes, ut sit unus quasi de volatilibus, 
qui alta visu petat, et quodara remigio volitet sublimutn cogita- 
tion urn, 

% Ohgi% ife . 
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is nothing divine, often expresses his admiration in 
these words, " Who is worthy to praise the wis- 
dom and power of the Creator •?*' and many other 
such exclamations. The Christian writers, how* 
ever, are most full upon this subject, particularly 
St Basil, St Chrysostotn, and others, who carry 
their observations so far as the nails, and hair, es- 
pecially that on the eye-lids. And Nyssen, on the 
words, " Let us make man," has the following 
observation : ** Man is a grand and noble crea- 
ture — How can man be said to be any great mat- 
ter ? seeing he is a mortal creature, subject to a 
great many passions : from the time of birth, to 
that of his old age, exposed to a vast many evils 
and distresses, and of whom it is written, Lord, 
what is man, that thou should be mindful of him,&c. 
The history we have of the production of mao, 
delivered me from this difficulty; for we are told, 
that God took some of the dust of the earth, and 
out of it formed man; from these words I under- 
stood, that man was at once nothing, and yet some- 
thing very grand t." He intended to say, that the 
materials, out of which man was made, were low, 
and, as it were, nothing ; but, if you consider the 
wonderful workmanship, how great was the honour 

* Tfr haves id rnv onfuxgyw ffop/avTs xat iivutyiif icrowft. 

■f Miya a v »4guw xow riphv, *'AXX£ tux ptyu o & 9 $fm W K\ rf 

M {MfAVqffltlt Auttt, &C. dXk& jMH flJV TCtaulw AtOLTtiOVItiCLV th*W tog/a 
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conferred upon him! The " earth did not spon- 
taneously produce man as it did grasshoppers; 
God did not commit the production of this or that 
particular creature to his ministering powers ; no, 
the gracious Creator took the earth in his own 
hand*." But besides the noble frame of his body i 
though it was made of the dust of the earth, that 
divine breath, and, by means of it, the infusion of 
a precious soul, mixes heaven and earth together ; 
not, indeed, in the common acceptation of that 
term, as if things so vastly different, were promiscu- 
ously jumbled together, and the order of nature sub* 
verted ; but only implying, that the two parts of the 
human constitution are compounded with inexpres- 
sible art, and joined in a close union. As to the 
misery of the human race, and the contemptible 
figure in which the life of man appears, it is to be as* 
cribed to another source, very different from the 
earthly materials, out of which his body was made* 
That he was created happy, beautiful, and honour- 
able, he owed to his great and good Creator ; but he 
himself is the author of his own misery. And hence 
it is, that though, with regard to his original and pure 
nature, we ought, for the strongest reasons, to speak 
more honourably of him, than of any other part 
of the visible world j yet, if we view him, M in his 
present circumstances!," no part of the creation, 
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to be sure, deserves to be lamented in more mourn- 
ful strains. 

But what words can express, what thought can- 
comprehend, the dignity and powers of that hea- 
venly soul that inhabits this earthly body, and the 
divine image that is stamped upon it? The philo- 
sophers of all ages and nations have been enquiring 
into the nature of it, and have not yet found it out. 

A great many have also amused themselves with 
too whimsical conjectures and fancies, and endea- 
voured to discover, by very different methods, a 
figure of the blessed Trinity in the faculties of the 
soul- Nor was Methodius satisfied with finding a 
representation of this mystery in the soul of every 
particular man, but also imagined he had discover- 
ed it in the three first persons of the human race, 
viz, Adam, Eve, and their first born son, because 
in them he found unbegotlen begotten, and proceed- 
ing, as also unity of nature, and the origination of 
all mankind. But not to insist upon these, it is 
certain, the rational, or intellectual, and immortal 
soul, so long as it retained its original purity, was 
adorned with the lively and refulgent image of the 
father of spirits, its eternal Creator ; but afterwards, 
when it became polluted and stained with sin, this 
image, though not immediately quite ruined, was, 
however, miserably obscured and defaced. It is 
true, the beautiful and erect frame of the human 
body, which gives it an advantage over all other 
creatures, and some other external graces, that man 
possesses, may possibly be some reflected rays* of 
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the divine excellence; but I should hardly call them 
the image of God : as St, Ambrose well observes 
H How can flesh, which is but earth, be said to be 
made after the image of God* in whom there is no 
earth at all ? and shall we be said to be like God, 
because we are of a higher rank than sheep 
and dogs # ." 

The dominion over the rest ot the creatures, 
which man enjoys, is a kind of faint shadow of the 
absolute and unlimited sway of the supreme Ma- 
jesty of heaven and earth. I dare not, however^ 
venture, to say, it is that image, of which we are 
speaking; but, as those who draw the picture of a 
king, after laying down the lineaments of the face 
and body, use to add the purple robe, and other 
ensigns of royalty, this dominion may certainly 
supply the place of these, with regard to this image 
of God on man* But the lively colours, in w hich 
the image itself are drawn, are " Purity, says 
Nyssen, absence of evil, understanding, and 
speech f" For even the eternal son, and the wis- 
dom of the father, seems to be intended by the phi- 
losophers under the term of the creating vnndX ;** 
and by the divine apostle John, he is called the 
Word: to these we have very good ground to add 
charity, as nothing can be named that renders man 

* Caro terra est* qui dicatur ad imaginero Dei fata cum m Deo 
terra non *it ? et ao eo Dd similes dicemur, quia damulis at que 
ovibus celaiores sumus ? 
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liker to God* j for d God is love, and the fountain 
of itt.° It is true, charity is a valuable disposition 
of the mind, but it also discovers itself in the frame 
of the human body; for man was made quite de- 
fenceless, having neither horns, claws, nor sting, 
but naked and harmless, and, as it were, entirely 
formed for meekness, peace, and charity. 

The same author, speaking of the image of God 
on man, expresses himself as follows, «* Wherefore 
that you may be like God, exercise liberality and 
beneficence, study to be innocent, avoid every 
crime, subdue all the motions of sin — conquer all 
the beasts that are within you. What, you will 
say, have I beasts within me ? Yes, you have beasts, 
and a vast number of them. And that you may 
not think I intend to insult you, is anger an incon- 
siderable beast, when it barks in your heart ? What 
is deceit, when it lies hid in a cunning mind, is it 
not a fox ? Is not the man, who is furiously bent 
upon calumny, a scorpion ? Is not the person, who 
is eagerly set on resentment and revenge, a most 
venomous viper ? What do you say of a covetous 
man, is he not a ravenous wolf? And is not the 
luxurious man, as the prophet expresses it, a neigh* 
ing horse ? Nay, there is no wild beast but is found 
within us; and do you consider yourself as Lord 
and Prince of the wild beasts, because you command 
those that are without, though you never think of 
subduing, or setting bounds to those that are within 

VOL, IV. H 
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you ? What advantage have you by your reason, 
which enables you to overcome lions, if, after all, 
you yourself are overcome by anger ? To what pur- 
pose do you rule over the birds, and catch them 
with gins, if you yourself, with the inconstancy of 
a bird, are hurried hither and thither, and some- 
times flying high, are ensnared by pride, sometimes 
brought down, and catch ed by pleasure ? But as it 
is shameful for him, who rules over nations, to be 
a slave at home, and for the man, who sits at the 
helm of the state, to be meanly subjected to the 
beck of a contemptible harlot, or even of an impe- 
rious wife ; will it not be, in like manner, disgrace- 
ful for you, who exercise dominion over the beasts 
that are without you, to be subject to a great many, 
and those of the worst sort, that roar and domineer 
in your distempered mind* ?" 

I shall, last of all, here subjoin, what some of the 
ancients have observed, viz, that the nature of the 
human soul, as it lies hid out of sight, and to us 
quite unknown, bears an evident resemblance to 
that of God, who is himself unsearchable and past 
finding outt» 

But when we have well considered all these 
things, and the many other thoughts of this kind, 

# 0e& iv IfjMtoi sffjj diet ^gij^nj?^, iiot ri)z a yE^ixaxsotg, diet 

S*)f/tov. ri %uv syu tyja h i^oturp; xa/ pupa ffttXfr o^Xo* 
iv cot ^Tjo'mv f%pt$t xce/ /x^ vftgvv vofiteat ifira/ro MMpnm, Ttixtovfy- 

f Ka? stfova riifttc^i rou &tt mp£ 9 Tint *ywp$* 0fS. 
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that may occur; may we not cry out, how sur- 
prising and shocking is the madness and folly of 
mankind ! the far greater part whereof, as if they 
had quite forgot their original and native dignity, 
disparage themselves so far, as to pursue the meanest 
objects, and shamefully plunge themselves in mud* 

The words of Epictetus are divine, and have a 
wonderful savour of piety : " You go to the city 
of Olympic* says he, to see some of the works of 
Phidias f but you have no ambition to convene, in 
order to understand, and look at these works, which 
may be seen without travelling at all. Will you 
never understand what you are, nor why you were 
brought into the world $ nor, finally, what that is 
which you have now an opportunity to view and 
contemplate*?" And in another place, « For if 
we were wise, what have we else to do, both in 
public and in private, but to praise and celebrate 
the deity, and to return our thanks to him ? Ought 
we not, while we are digging, plowing, and eating, 
to sing to God this hymn ? Great is the Lord, who 
has provided us with these necessaries of life, &c.** 

As for you, young gentlemen, I would have you 
to be sensible of the honour and dignity of your 
original state, and to be deeply impressed with the 
indignity and disgrace of your nature, now fallen 
and vitiated, and dwell particularly upon the con* 

# 'Ei* 5Xty*r/ai» (my &<Toor}fJ>u1s f h hbtfi rh tpyov tyulix — ot* fa 
id v.'-^w'rsat %gtf& fffr return bi *tLt xttlavorrfat i% «m4u« 

<cv ro stfv tp* 4 toy ^tav vaaetXnpcfl* ? Arr» lib. «- cap, 6. 
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temptation of it. Suffer not the great honour and 
dignity of the human race, which is to know the 
eternal and invisible God, to acknowledge him, love 
him, and worship him, to decay and die away within 
you : this, alas ! is the way of the far greater part 
of the world j but do you live in continual remem- 
brance of your original, and assert your claim to 
heaven, as being originally from it, and soon to re- 
turn to it again* 



LECTURE XIII. 

Of Providence. 

The doctrines, we have been handling, are the 
great supports of faith, piety, and the whole of re- 
ligion j wherefore it is most just, that the zeal and 
care of the scholars should concur with that of their 
teachers, to have them well secured in the mind 
and affections : ** For a weak foundation," as the 
lawyers observe, ** is the ruin of the work**" 
There are two principal pillars, and, as it were, the 
Jachin and Boaz of the living temples of God, 
which the apostle to the Hebrews lays down in 
these words : « He, that cometh to God*" (under 
which expression is comprehended every devout 
affection, and every act of religious worship) 11 must 



* Dcbile emim fundamentum fallit opus. 
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believe that God is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him." 

« That God is," not only implies, that he is 
eternal and self-existent -> but also, that he is, to 
all other beings, the spring and fountain of what 
they are, and what they have, and, consequently, 
that he is the wise and powerful Creator of angels 
and men, and even of the whole universe; this is 
the first particular, 11 That God is/' The second, 
** that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him," ascertains the providence and government 
God t exemplified in its most eminent effect, with 
regard to mankind. For providence extends further 
than this, and comprehends in it a constant pre- 
servation and support of all things visible and invi- 
sible, whether in heaven or earth, and the sovereign 
government and disposal of them. Mechanics-, 
when they have completed houses, ships, and other 
works they have been engaged in, leave them to 
take their fate In the world, and, for the most part, 
give themselves no further trouble about the acci- 
dents that may befal them. But the supreme ar- 
chitect, and wise Creator, never forsakes the works 
of his hands, but keeps his arms continually about 
it, to preserve it j sits at the helm to rule and go- 
vern it ; is himself in every part of it, and fills the 
whole with his presence. So great a fabric could 
not possibly stand, without some guardian and 
ruler; nor can this be any other than the Creator 
Jiimself : for who can pay a greater regard to it, 
support it more effectually, or govern it with greater 

h 3 
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wisdom, than he who made it ? " Nothing can be 
more perfect than God, therefore it is necessary 
the world should be governed by him V says Ci- 
cero. And, " they who take away providence, 
though they acknowledged God in words, in fact 
deny himt." 

If we believe that all things were produced out 
, of nothing ; the consequence is, that by the same 
powerful hand that created them, they must be pre- 
served and supported, to keep them from falling 
back into their primitive nothing. It must be also 
owned, that, by the same powerful hand, the regular 
motions of the stars, the contexture of the ele- 
mentary world, the various kinds of creatures, and 
the uninterrupted succession of their generations, 
are continued and preserved. Nor is divine pro- 
vidence to be confined within the heavens, or in 
the lower world restrained to the care of generals, 
in opposition to individuals ; although the paripa- 
tetic school inclined too much to this opinion, and, 
even the master of that school, Aristotle himself, in 
his often quoted book, if it really be his, de Mundo. 
For, that providence extends to all things in this 
lower globe, from the highest to the lowest, and 
comprehends within its sphere particular, as well as 
general things, the least as well as the greatest, is 
confirmed not only by the doctrine of the sacred 

* Nihil Deo praestantius, ab eo igitur regi necesse est. dot 

t Qui providentiara negant, verbis licet Deum ponunt, reipsft 
tollunt, 
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scripture! but also by the testimony of all sound 
philosophy. 

Therefore, in maintaining the doctrine of provi- 
dence, 1st, we affirm, that the eternal mind has an 
absolute and perfect knowledge of all things in ge- 
neral, and every single one in particular; nor does 
he see only those that are actually present, as they 
appear in their order upon the stage of the world ; 
but at one view comprehends all that are past, as 
well as to come, as if they were all actually present 
before him # ." This the ancient philosopher Thales 
is said to have asserted expressly, even with regard 
to the hidden motions, and most secret thoughts of 
the human mind j for being asked, " If any one* 
that does evil, can conceal it from God ? He an- 
swered, no, not even his evil thoughtst." " No- 
thing is left unprovided for, says St Basil, nothing 
is overlooked by God j his watchful eye sees all 
things, he is present every where, to give salvation 
to alii." Epictetus has also some very divine 
thoughts upon this subject §• 

And here, was any one to reflect seriously on the 
vast number of aflairs, that are constantly in agita- 
tion in one province, or even in one city f the many 
political schemes and projects, the multiplicity of 
law matters, the still greater number of family-af- 

* TaT hvla raT forfptva -rgoT g«i7a. 
§ Arr, lib, L cap. 12. 
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fairs, and all the particulars comprehended under 
so many, general heads, he would be amazed and 
over-powered with the thoughts of a knowledge so 
incomprehensibly extensive. This was the very 
thought which excited the divine Psalmist's admi- 
ration, and made him cry out with wonder and 
astonishment, <f Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it*." 

2dlg f He not only knows all things, and takes 
notice of them, but he also rules and governs them : 
" f < He hath done whatever he pleased in the heavens 
and the earth, says the Psalmist:" and, " He work- 
eth all things, says the apostle, according to the 
counsel of his own will :" he does all things ac- 
cording to his pleasure ; but that pleasure is influ- 
enced by his reason, all things absolutely; but 
yet all things with the greatest justice, sanctity, 
and prudence. 

He views and governs the actions of men in a 
particular manner j he hath given him a law; he 
hath proposed rewards, and annexed punishments 
to enforce it, and engage man's obedience. And 
having discovered, as it were, an extraordinary 
concern about him, when he made him, as we have 
observed upon the words, ** Let us make man f* 
in like manner, he still continues to maintain an 
uncommon good will towards him; and, so to speak, 
an anxious concern about him : so that one of the 
ancients most justly called man, " God's favourite 
creature." And he spoke much to the purpose, 

* Psah cxxxbc. 6. 
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who said, " God is neither a lover of horses, nor 
of birds, but of mankind*." With regard to the 
justice of the supreme government of providence, 
we meet with a great deal, even in the ancient poets. 

" O father Jove, says iEschylus, thou reignest 
in heaven, thou takest notice of the rash and wicked 
actions of gods and men. Thy care even extends 
to the wild beasts, thou observes the wrongs done 
them, and secures their privilegest." 

" Though justice, says Euripides, comes late, it 
is still justice ; it lies hid, as it were, in ambush, 
till it finds an opportunity to inflict due punishment 
upon the wicked man$." 

" Dost thou think, says -IEschylus, to get the 
better of the divine knowledge, and that justice 
stands at a distance from the human race ? She is 
near at hand, and sees without being seen j she 
knows who ought to be punished ; but when she 
will suddenly fall upon the wicked, that thou know* 
est not§." 

f ft Zi u Tc&rsg, Zlv, f6v fuv igav* xga7o;, 

'Tfiye re xai dixy juto/, 
J A/xa rot dlxa "xgtviog. - 

'EXc&gy trav t%7) 
TV atoffy fyorw. 
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" The weight of justice, says the same author, 
in another place, falls upon some quickly in the 
day-time, it lies in wait for some sins till the twi- 
light; the longer it is delayed, the severer the 
punishment; accordingly, some are consigned to 
eternal night 

There are two difficulties, however, on this head 
which are not easily solved. 1st, The success that 
commonly attends the wicked in this world, and the 
evil to which the good are exposed. Oh this sub- 
ject, even the philosophers, pleading the cause of 
God, which, if we take their word, they thought a 
matter of no great difficulty, advanced a great 
many things. Seneca tells us, " There is a settled 
friendship, nay, a near relation and similitude be- 
tween God and good men; he is even their 
father; but, in their education, he inures them 
to hardships : when therefore you see them strug- 
gling with difficulties, sweating, and employed in 
up-hill work ; while the wicked, on the other hand, 
are in high spirits, and swim in pleasures; con- 
sider, that we are pleased with modesty in our chil- 
dren, and forwardness in our slaves : the former 

*H V iyyvg igtv 6gu/6<nj b* o£& 
'Otftfrav afm ^aoXStfa dioji'tari xax*g. 

Ta^i/a rkg [uv iv (paa> 
TA d' h ftilaix/Aiff) <fx6rx 
Mi vi/, xfovffyvr ax] jSgus/ 

Tig d' axgavrog typi vv%* m ' 
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we keep under by severe discipline, while we en- 
courage impudence in the latter* Be persuaded, 
that God takes the same method; he does not 
pamper the good man with delicious fare, but tries 
him ; he accustoms him to hardships, and, which is 
a wonderful expression in a heathen, prepares him 
for himself*/* And in another place, " Those 
luxurious persons, whom he seems to indulge and 
to spare, he reserves for evils to come* For you 
are mistaken, if you think any one excepted ; the 
man, who has been long spared, will at last have 
his portion of misery ; and he, that seems to have 
been dismissed, is only delayed for a timet/* and 
a vast deal more to this purpose. The same sort 
of sentiments we meet with in Plutarch: 41 God 
takes the same method, says he, with good men, that 
teachers do with their scholars, when they exact 
more than ordinary of those children, of whom 
they have the greatest hopes $/* And it is a noble 

* Inter bonos viros ac Deum est, amicitia, imo necessitudo, et 
similitude, imoiUe eorura pater, sed duriuaeos educat, cum itaq; 
eos videris laborare, sudare, et, ardum ascendere, males autem 
lascivire, et voluptatibua tiuere, cogita, filionim m* modestm 
delectare, vernularera licentia: ilJoa discipline triatiori contineri 
horum ali audaciam* Idem tibi de Deo liqueat, bopum virum 
deliciis non innutrit, experitur, indurat,et sibi illum pk^parat. 

f Eos autem quibus tndulgere videtur, quibus parcere, rooHea 
vent uris malis servat. Erratis enim si quern judicatis except nm, 
veniet ad ilium dm fe felicem sua portto, Et qui videtur dimissus 
esse, delatus est. Sew, de Gubern. Mundi. 

4 Hanc rationemDeus sequitur in bonis viris, quam in disci puli- 
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thought, which we meet with in the same author, 
« If he, who transgresses in the morning, says he, 
is punished in the evening, you will not say, that, 
in this case, justice is slow; but to God one, or 
even several ages, are but as one day**" How 
near is this to St Peter's saying on the same 
subject t ? 

2dly t The other point upon this subject, which 
perplexes men fond of controversy, and is perplex- 
ed by them, is how to reconcile human liberty with 
divine providence, which we have taken notice of 
before- But to both these difficulties, and to all 
others, that may occur upon the subject, I would 
oppose the saying of St Augustine, " Let us grant 
that he can do some things which we cannot un» 
derstandt." 

What a melancholy thing would it be to live iu 
a world where anarchy reigned? It would cer- 
tainly be a woful situation to all j but more, espe- 
cially, to the best, and most inoffensive part of 
mankind. It would have been no great privilege 
to have been born into a world without God, and 
without providence ; for if there was no supreme 
ruler of the world, then undoubtedly the wicked- 
ness of men would reign without any curb or impe- 

suis preceptores, qui plus laboriB ab ils exigunt, in quibus certior 
spes est. Plut. irij? figafctas rtfbwgspAmu 

# Si qui mane peccavit, vespere puniatur, tardum hoc lion die<> 
at I) in seculuni, vel € tiara ptura seeula pro die uno. 

t 2 Pet iii. 8, 

X D&mua ilium aliquod faccre, et nos non posse wtelligere. 
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diment, and the great and powerful would unavoid. 
ably devour the weak and helpless, " as the great 
fishes often eat up the small, and the hawk makes 
havoc among the weaker birds V* 

It may be objected, that this frequently happens, 
even in the present world, as appears from the pro- 
phecies of Habakkukt : but the prophet, immedi- 
ately after, asserts, that there is a supreme power, 
which holds the reins in the midst of these irre- 
gularities ; and, though they are sometimes per- 
mitted, yet there is a determinate time appointed 
for setting all things to rights again, which the just 
man expects, and, till it comes, lives by faith t. 
Some passages of Ariston's Iambics are admirable 
to this purpose. 

** A* Be patient; for God uses to support wor- 
thy men, such as you are, in a remarkable manner ; 
and unless those, who act in a becoming manner, 
are to receive some great reward, to what purpose 
is it, pray, to cultivate piety any longer ? B* I wish 
that it may be the case : but I too often see those, 
who conform themselves to the rules of piety and 
virtue, oppressed by calamity-, while those, who 
mind nothing but what they are prompted to by 
private interest and profit, thrive and flourish much 
better than we. A, For the present it is so, in- 
deed j but it becomes us to look a great way 

* Pissces ut ssepe ninutos 

Magna comest, ct aves eoecat accipiter. 
f Hab. cap. I. 
X Ibtd. cap, ii. 
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forward, and wait till the world has completed its 
full revolution \ for it is by no means true, that 
this life is entirely under the dominion of blind 
chance, or fortune, though many entertain this 
wicked notion \ and the corrupt part of mankind, 
from this consideration, encourage themselves in 
immorality : but the virtues of the good will meet 
with a proper reward, and the wicked will be 
punished for their crimes; for nothing happens 
without the will of heaven*/* 

What the poets sometimes advance concerning 
a supreme fate, which governs all things, they 
often ascribe to God * f though now and then they 
forget themselves, and subject even the supreme 
Being to their fate, as the Stoic philosophers did 
also : but possibly they both had a sound meaning, 
though it was couched under words that sound a lit- 
tle harsh ; and this meaning now and then breaks 
forth, particularly when they celebrate God, for 
disposing all things, by an eternal law, according 
to his own good pleasure, and thereby make him 
the supreme and universal governor, subject to no 
other, but, in some respect, to himself, or to his de- 
crees ; which, if you understand them in a sound 
sense, is all that they can mean by their <n>ptfwc*, 
and their « The same judgment is to be 

passed with regard to what we find said about for* 
tune ; for either that word signifies nothing at all, 
or you must understand by it the supreme mind, 
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freely disposing of all things; and this is very 
cleary attested by the following excellent verses of 
Menander. 

" Cease to improve your minds, for the mind of 
man is nothing at all. The government of all 
things is solely in the hands of fortune ; whether 
this fortune be a mind, or the spirit of God, or 
whatever else it is, it carries all before it ; human 
prudence is but a vapour, a mere trifle, &c. V 

We have also a great many proof, that, in the 
opinion of the old poets, fate and fortune were 
precisely the same ; one instance whereof we 
meet with in the following passage, " Fortune and 
fate, Pericles, are the givers of all that man en- 
joys t." 

And, instead of the terms fate and fortune, they 
sometimes used the word necessity. But all these 
were but other names, though ill-chosen, for provi- 
dence. Euripides, having said a great deal con- 
cerning fate or necessity, at last resolves the whole 
into this : " Jupiter executes, with thee, all he had 
decreed before t." 

And Homer's words are very' remarkable: 

9 ElT Wl THTO fTViZlACL ffilOV 8/Vl V8g 9 

T*r Wi icavrd, xai xvf3egv2>v t xat ?gs pov 

Kal gufyv, h ffgovo/a d' q xa<rv6g, 

Ka/ (pXyvapag, &c. 
f TLdvla riftf xai fjfitga, IletfxXzsg a ¥by diduta. 
X Ka/ yog Ztfo 6, v'ev<rri 

2y» 4oi rm n\tvd\ Eurip. in Alcestide. 
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" Jupiter, says he, increases or diminishes the va- 
lour of men, as he thinks proper j for he is the 
most powerful of all 

And in another place, " Jove, from Olympus, 
distributes happiness to good and bad men in 
general, and every one in particular, as he himself 
thinks proper t." 

Let us, therefore, look upon God as our father, 
and venture to trust him with our all ; let us ask 
and beg of him what we want, and look for supplies 
from no other quarter. This the indulgent father 
in Terence desired, and much more our heavenly 
father. And surely every thing is better conduct- 
ed by a dutiful love and confidence, than by an 
ignoble and servile fear ; and we are very injurious 
both to him and ourselves, when we think not, that 
all things, on his part, are managed with the great- 
est goodness and bounty. It is a true test of 
religion and obedience, when, with honourable 
thoughts, and a firm confidence in our father, we 
absolutely depend upon him, and serve him from a 
principle of love. " Be not, says Augustine, a 
froward boy, in the house of the best of fathers ; 
loving him when he is fond of thee, and hating him 
when he gives thee chastisement ; as if, in both 
cases, he did not intend to provide an inheritance 

"Omroe xiv ftitajftv 6 yug x&prtfot av&fluv* Horn. II. XX. 
f Zfvc &vrh( n(Mi oXfiov "o\\j(Mri%ai AvOpfaotfiv 
'E&Xlis W Kaxofcn, faug $$\iib ixarffN. Horn. Odyss. iv. 
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for thee*," If we suppose this providence to be 
the wisest and the best, it is necessary that, in every 
instance* our wills should be perfectly submissive 
to its designs ; otherwise we prefer our own plea- 
sure to the will of heaven, which appears very un- 
natural, St Augustine, on the expression, upright 
in heart, which we frequently meet with in the 
Psalms, makes an excellent observation : *' If you 
cheerfully embrace, says he, the divine will in some 
things, but in others would rather prefer your own } 
you are crooked in heart, and would not have your 
crooked inclinations conformed to his upright in- 
tentions, but, on the contrary, would bend his up- 
right will to yourst." 



LECTURE XIV. 

Of Christ the Savioub* 

It is acknowledged, that the publication of the 
gospel is exceeding agreeable, and perfectly answers 

* Ne sis puer insulsus in domo optimi patris, amans patrem> si 
tibi bianditur, et odio habeas, quantlo te flagellar., quasi non et 
blandiens, et flagdlans ha?reditatem pare*, 

+ Si volunUteni divinam in quibusdam amplecteris in aliis tuam 
mallcs, curvus cs corde, et non vis curvam tuam voluntatem ad 
illius rectam dirigere, sed illius rectam vis ad tuam curvam in* 
curvare, 

VOL, IV, I 
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its original name, which signifies good tidings. 
How much sweeter is this joyful news, than the 
most ravishing and delightful concerts of music ? 
Nay, these are the best tidings that were ever heard 
in any age of the world ! O happy shepherds, to 
whom this news was sent down from heaven ! Ye, 
to be sure, though watching in the fields, exposed 
to the severe cold of the night, were in this more 
happy than kings, that slept at their ease in gilded 
beds, that the wonderful nativity of the supreme 
King, begotten from eternity, that nativity which 
brought salvation to the whole world, was first 
communicated to you, and just at the time it hap- 
pened. " Behold, says the angel, I bring you glad 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people; 
for unto you is born this day a Saviour And 
immediately a great company of the heavenly host 
joined the angel, and in your hearing sung, " Glory 
to God in the highestt." And indeed, in the 
strictest truth, " A most extraordinary child was 
sent down from the lofty heavens, &c.t" 

Whence also his name was sent down along with 
him, " His name shall be called Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins. O sweet name of 
Jesus, says St Bernard, honey in the mouth, melody 
in the ears, and healing to the heart.- ' This is the 
Saviour, who, though we were so miserable, and so 
justly miserable, yet would not suffer us to perish 
quite. Nor did he only put on our nature, but also 

* Luke ii. 10, 11. + Luke ii. 14;. 

% Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, &c. Viro. Eel. 
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our sins ; that is, in a legal sense, our guilt being 
transferred to him } whence we not only read, " that 
the word was made flesh * \ §i but also " that he was 
made sin for us, who knew no sint and even, as 
we have it in the epistle to the Galatians, that he 
was made a curseX> that from him an eternal bless- 
ing and felicity might be derived to us. The 
spotless lamb of God bore our sins, that were de- 
volved upon him \ by thus bearing them, he de- 
stroyed them ; and by dying for them, gained a 
complete victory over death. And how wonderf ul 
is the gradation of the blessings he procured for us j 
he not only delivered us from a prison and death, 
but presents us with a kingdom ; according to that 
of the Psalmist, " Who redeem eth thee from de- 
struction ; who crowneth thee with Wing kindness 
and tender mercies 

I believe there is none so stupid or insensible, as 
to refuse that these tidings are very agreeable and 
pleasing to the ear. But we may, not without 
some reason, suspect of the greatest part of nominal 
christians, who commonly receive these truths with 
great applause, that it may be said to them, without 
any injustice, " What is all this to you ?" These 
privileges are truly great and manifold, and indif- 
ferently directed to all, to whom they are preached, 
unless they reject them, and shut the door against 
happiness offering to come in : and this is not only 
the case of a great part of mankind, but they also 

* John i. H. f^Cor.v. 12, 

X Gal. iit. § PsaL ciii* 

12 
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impose upon themselves by false hopes, as if it were 
enough to hear of these great blessings, and dream 
themselves happy, because these sounds had reached 
their ears. But O unhappy men ! what will all 
these immense riches signify to you, I must indeed 
say, if you are not allowed to use them, but rather, 
if you know not how to avail yourselves of them ? 

I therefore earnestly wish that these words of 
the gospel were well fixed in your minds : " He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not, He came into his 
own, and his own received him not \ but as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God*/' 

In him all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hid, and without him there is nothing but emp- 
tiness | " because in him all fulness doth dwell," 
But what advantage can it be to us to hear these 
riches of our Jesus spoke of at great length, and to 
excellent purpose, or even to speak of them our- 
selves, if, all the while, we talk of them as a good 
foreign to us, and in which we have no concern, 
because our hearts are not yet open to receive him. 
What, pray, would the most accurate description 
of the Fortunate islands, as they are called, or all 
the wealth of the Indies, and the new world, with 
its golden mines, signify to a poor man half naked, 
struggling with all the rigours of cold and hunger I 
should one, in these circumstances, I say, hear or 
read of these immense treasures ; or should any 

• Johni. io, li, 12. 
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one describe them to him in the most striking man- 
ner, either by word of mouth, or with the advantage 
of an accurate pen; can it be doubted, but this 
empty display of riches, this phantom of wealth 
and affluence, would make his sense of want and 
misery the more intolerable ; unless it be supposed, 
that despair had already reduced him to a state of 
insensibility ? What further enhances the misery 
of those, who hear of this treasure, and think of it 
to no purpose, is this, that there is none of them, 
who is not miserable by choice, M and a beggar in 
the midst of the greatest wealth,'* and not only mi- 
serable by choice, but obstinately so, from an in- 
vincible and distracted fondness for the immediate 
causes of his misery : " For who but a downright 
madman would reject such golden offers* ?" 

To give a brief and plain state of the case ; to 
those, that sincerely and with all their hearts re- 
ceive him, Christ is all things ; to those that receive 
him not, nothing. For, how can any good, how- 
ever suitable or extensive, be actually enjoyed ; or, 
indeed, any such enjoyment conceived, without 
some kind of union between that good, and the 
person supposed to stand in need of it ? ** Behold, 
says the Psalmist, all those, that are far from thee, 
shall perish." To be united ta God f is the great, 
and the only good of mankind ; and the only means 
of this union is Jesus, in whatever sense you take 
it : he ought truly to be called the union oj unions ; 
who, that he might with the greater consistency, 

* Quie cnira nisi mentis iaops obi alum hoc respuat aurum I 

I 3 
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and the more closely unite our souls to God, did 
not disdain to unite himself to a human body. 

The great business of our life, therefore, young 
Gentlemen, is this acceptance of Christ, and this 
inseparable union with him, which we are now re- 
commending. Thrice happy, and more than thrice 
happy are they, who are joined with him in this 
undivided union, which no complaints, nor even 
the day of death can dissolve ; nay, the last day is 
happy above all other days, for this very reason, 
that it fully and finally completes this union, and is 
so far from dissolving it, that it renders it absolutely 
perfect and everlasting. 

But that it may be coeval with eternity, and last 
for ever, it is absolutely necessary that this union 
should have its beginning in this short and fleeting 
life. And, pray, what hinders those of us, that 
have not entered into this union before, to enter 
*nto it without delay ? Seeing the bountiful Jesus 
not only rejects none that come unto him, but also 
offers himself to all that do not wilfully reject him, 
and standing at the door, earnestly begs to be ad- 
mitted- O ! " why do not these everlasting doors, 
open, that the king of glorytoay enter*," and reign 
within us ? Nay, though he were to be sought in a 
far country, and with great labour, why should we 
delay, and what unhappy chains detain us ? why do 
tve not, after shaking them all off, and even our- 
selves, go as it were out of ourselves, and seek him 
incessantly till we find him? then rejoicing over 

* Psal. xxiv. 
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him, say with the heavenly spouse, ** I held him, 
and would not let hira go f* and further add, with 
the same spouse, that blessed expression, " My be- 
loved is mine, and I am his/' And, indeed, this 
propriety is always reciprocal. No man truly re- 
ceives Jesus, that does not, at the same time, deli- 
ver up himself wholly to hira. Among all the adw 
vantages we pursue, there is nothing comparable 
to this exchange. Our gain is immense from both p 
not only from the acceptance of him, but also from 
surrendering ourselves to him : so long as this is 
delayed, we are the most abject slaves : when one 
has delivered himself up to Christ, then and then 
only he is truly free, and becomes master of him- 
self. Why should we wander about to no pur- 
pose ? To him let us turn our eyes, on him fix our 
thoughts* that he, who is ours by the donation of 
the Father, and his own free gift, may be ours by 
a cheerful and joyous acceptance. As St Bernard 
says on these words of the prophet, " To us a child 
is born, to us a son is given. Let us therefore 
make use of what is ours, saith he, for our own ad- 
vantage V So then, let him be ours by possession 
and usef f and let us be his for ever, never forgetting 
how dearly he has bought us. 

* Puer natus est nobis, filius nobis datus est. Utamur, inquit, 
nostro in militated) nostrum. 
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LECTURE XV. 

Of Regeneration-* 

The Platonists divide the world into two, the sen- 
sible and intellectual world; they imagine the one 
to be the type of the other, and that sensible and 
spiritual things are stamped, as it were, with the 
same stamp or seal. These sentiments are not un- 
like the notions, which the masters of the cabalisti- 
cal doctrine among the Jews, concerning God's 
sephiroth and seal, wherewith, according to them, 
all the worlds, and every thing in them, are stamped 
or sealed ; and these are probably near akin to what 
Lord Bacon of Verulam calls his parattela- signacula, 
and si/mbolizantes schematism^ According to this 
hypothesis, these parables and metaphors, which 
are often taken from natnral things to illustrate 
such as are divine, will not be similitudes taken 
entirely at pleasure j but are often, in a great mea- 
sure, founded in nature, and the things themselves. 
Be this as it may, that great change, which happens 
in the souls of men by a real and effectual conversion 
to God, is illustrated in the holy scriptures by se- 
veral remarkable changes both natural and civil, 
particularly by a deliverance from chains, prison and 
slavery ; by a transition from one Kingdom to another, 
*\\&jrom darkness into light ; by a restoration from 
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death to life ; by a new creation ; by a marriage ; 
and by adoption and regeneration. Concerning this 
great change, as it is represented under the last of 
these figures, we propose, with divine assistance, to 
offer a few thoughts from these words of St John's 
gospel, which we have already mentioned ; " to as 
many as received him, to them gave he power, or 
the privilege to become the sons of God*.*' To- 
gether with these words of our Saviour in another 
place of the same gospel, * except a man be born 
again of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Godt/* 

If, indeed, we consider the nature and the ori- 
ginal of man, it is not, without reason, that be is 
called the son of God, according to that passage, 
which the apostle, in his short, but most weighty 
sermon to the Athenians, quotes from the poet 
Aratus, and at the same time approves of, *' for 
we are all his offspring!." Our first parent, in St 
Luke's gospel, is also expressly called the Son of 
Gotf §, not only because he was created immediately 
by Got/, without any earthly father, but also on ac- 
count of the divine image, that was originally im- 
pressed upon the human nature. 

And this glorious title, which distinguishes him 
from all other corporeal beings, he has in common 
with the angels, who are also so called in several 

* John I 12. f Ibid. Hi. 3. 

§ Luke iii, ulu 
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places in the book of Job*. It is indeed true, to 
use the words of St Basil, " That every piece of 
workmanship bears some mark or character of the 
workman who made itt :" for 1 should rather choose, 
in this case, to use the word mark or character than 
likeness : but of man alone it is said, " Let us make 
him after our own image." And this distinction is 
not improperly expressed by the schoolmen, who 
say, as we have already observed, that all the other 
works of God are stamped with the print of his foot; 
but only man, of all the visible creation, honoured 
with the image or likeness of his face. And indeed, 
on account of this image or resemblance it is, that 
he is in dignity very nearly equal to the angels, 
though made inferior to them. Here it is to be ob- 
served, that this inferiority is but little, " Who was 
made, saith the Apostle, a little lower than the an- 
gels t:" so that, with regard to his body, he is 
nearly related to the brute creatures, and only a 
little superior to them, with regard to tempera- 
ment, and the beautiful elegance of his frame, but 
made out of the very same materials, the same 
moist and soft clay, taken from the bosom of their 
great and common mother ; whereas, to use the 
words of the poet, " The soul is the breath of God, 
which takes its rise from heaven, and is closely 

* Job i. 6. and xxxviii. 7. 
t Heb. ii. 9. 
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united to his earthly body, like a light shut up in a 
dark cavern *, u 

Thatdivine part ofthe human composition derives 
its original from the father of spirits, in the same 
manner with those ministers of fire, who are not 
confined to corporeal vehicles ; concerning whom 
the oracle, having acknowledged one supreme and 
divine majesty, immediately subjoins j and we 
angels are but a small part of Godi" 

And with regard to this principle, which excels 
in man, which actually constitutes the man, and on 
account of which he most truly deserves that 
name, he is a noble and divine animal ; and what- 
ever some fanciful and proud men may boast, con- 
cerning their families, " if we consider our origi- 
nal, and that God was the author of the human 
kind, none of Adam's race can be called ignoble 

But if, on the other hand, we regard our woeful 
fall, which was the consequence of sin, we are all 
degenerate j we have all fallen from the highest 
honour into the greatest disgrace, and the deepest 
gulph of all sorts of misery; we have given away 
our liberty and greatest dignity, in exchange for 
the most shameful and most deplorable bondage y 

* Ys/^ij $ tfh dr^JL&. But xat pifyv antkq 

'Ouaavhj xjlwtWy pdog tr^^yyi xd&up&j'. Naz- de onimt, 

± Si primordia nostra, 
Authoremq ; Deum spectes, 
Nullus degeuer extat. 

Boeth* de Cons. PhiUib. iivmett 6, 
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instead of the sons of God, we are become the 
slaves of Satan ; and if we now want to know to 
what family we belong, the Apostle will tell us, 
" That we are children of wrath, and sons of dis- 
obedience 

But, as the overflowing fountain of goodness 
and bounty did not choose that so noble a monu- 
ment of his wisdom should be entirely ruined by 
this dismal fall ; could any one be more proper to 
raise it up again, or better qualified to restore men to 
the dignity of the sons of God, than his own eternal 
Son, who is the most perfect andexpress image of the 
Father. Nor does his glorious person decline the 
severe service : though he was the son of his Fa- 
ther's love, the heir and lord of the whole uni- 
verse ; though he might be called the delight of 
his most exalted Father, and of all blessed spirits, 
and now, with the greatest justice, the darling of 
the human kind ; yet he left his Father's bosom, 
and, O wonderful condescension ! became the son 
of man, that men might, anew, become the sons 
of God : whence he is also called the second Adam, 
because he recovered all that was lost by the first. 

That all, who sincerely receive him, might be 
again admitted into the embraces of the Father, 
and no more be called the children of wrath, he 
himself submitted to the punishment due to our 
disobedience; and, by bearing it, removed our 
guilt, and pacified justice. He also went into the 

* '7/01 avuduae zcu rsxva ojyns. Eph. ii. % 8. 
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flames of divine wrath to deliver us from them ; 
and, by a plentiful stream of his most preci- 
ous blood, quite extinguished them. He like- 
wise took effectual care that those, who were now 
no longer to be called children of wrath* should 
also cease to be children of disobedience* by pouring 
out upon them a plentiful effusion of his sanctify- 
ing spirit? that their hearts being thereby purged 
from all impure affections, and the love of earthly 
things, they might, under the influence of the 
same good spirit, cheerfully lead a life of sin- 
cere and universal obedience. Now, it cannot be 
doubted, that those, who are so acted and conduct- 
ed by the divine spirit, are truly the so?is of God. 
Whence that spirit, whereby they call God their 
Father* and, with confidence apply to him as such, 
is called the spirit of* adoption. 

Moreover, this wonderful restoration is often 
called adoption, not only to distinguish it from the^ 
natural and incomparable dignity, which belongs 
to the only begotten Son ; but also because we, by 
no means, derive this privilege from nature, but 
absolutely from the free donation of the Father, 
through the mediation of his only Son. We must 
not, however, conclude from this, that this privi- 
lege has nothing more in it than an honourable title, 
or, as they call it, an external relation. For it is 
not only inseparably connected with a real and in- 
ternal change, but with a remarkable renovation* 
and, as it were, a transformation of all the faculties 
of the soul, nnv, even of the whole man. You will 
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accordingly find these words applied to this pur* 
pose, by the apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Romans*. 
And, to conclude, it is with a view to convince us, 
that, together with the title of sons, the spirit of 
God is given to believers, and they are inwardly 
renewed thereby, that we, so often, in scripture 
meet with this regeneration^ which is the subject of 
our present discourse. 

If we consider the lives of men, we will be apt 
to imagine, that the generality of mankind, who 
live in' the world under the name of Christians, 
think it sufficient for them to be called by this 
name, and dream of nothing further. The com* 
mon sort of mankind hear with pleasure and de- 
light of free remission of sins, imputed righteous- 
ness, of the dignity of the sons of God, and the 
eternal inheritance annexed to that dignity ; but 
when they are told, that repentance, a new heart, 
and a new life, contempt of the world, and the plea- 
sures of the flesh, fasting and prayer, are absolutely 
necessary for a Christian, " These are hard sayings, 
who can bear them ?" Though at the same time, it 
must be said, that they, who do not regard these 
necessary duties, will have no share in the reward 
annexed to them. 

There are many things which distinguish this 
divine adoption from that which obtains among 
men. 1st, The former is not an expedient to sup- 
ply the want of children, which is commonly the 

* Rom. xiL 2. 
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case among men ; for God has his only begotten 
Son, who is incomparably preferable to all the rest 
taken together, who is immortal as his Father ; and 
though, from a principle of wonderful humility, he 
condescended to become mortal, and even to die, 
yet he rose again from the dead, and liveth for 
even From him is derived all that felicity, which 
our heavenly Father is pleased to confer upon us, 
out of his mere grace and bounty, through the 
merits and mediation of his dear Son. And is 
there any one, on whom this felicity is bestowed, 
who will not freely acknowledge himself to be quite 
unworthy of so great an honour* ? 

Yet such honour has the eternal and incompre- 
hensible love of God condescended to bestow on 
us, who are quite unworthy and undeserving ; and 
in this also, the divine adoption differs from that 
which is customary among men, who generally 
choose the most deserving they can meet with. 
But all those, whom God maketh choice of, are 
unworthy, and some even are remarkably so. 
2dly, Men generally adopt but one a piece, or 
at most a few ; but divine adoption admits into 
the heavenly family a most numerous host, ex- 
tending even unto myriads, that Jesus, who is the 
head of the family, " may be the first born among 
many brethren*'* And, 3dly, They are all heirs j 
whence it is said, in another place, " That he might 
bring many sons into glory/' Nor is the inherit- 

* Haud equidera tali me digoor honore. Virg. iEaeid. f. 
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ance of any individual in the least diminished in 
consequence of so vast a multitude of heirs ; for 
it is an inheritance in light, and every one has the 
whole of it* Nor do the children come into the 
possession of this inheritance by the death of the 
Father, but every one, when he dies himself ; for 
the Father is immortal, and, according to the apos- 
tle, the " only one that has immortality that is, 
in an absolute, primary, and independent sense. 
Nay, he himself is the eternal inheritance of his 
sons, and death alone brings them into his presence, 
and admits them into the full enjoyment of him. 
4thly, Which I would have particularly observed, 
this divine adoption is not a matter of mere external 
honour, nor simply the bestowing of riches and an 
inheritance ; but always attended with a real in- 
ternal change of the man himself, to a being quite 
different from what lie was before ; which is also 
recorded in sacred scripture, concerning Saul, when 
he was anointed king : but this human adoption 
can by no means perform. This last, in the choice 
of a proper object, justly pays regard to merit ; for 
though the richest, and even the best of men, may 
clothe richly the person whom he has thought pro- 
per to adopt, and get him instructed in the best 
principle* and rules of conduct ; yet he cannot ef- 
fectually divest turn of his innate dispositions, or 
those manners that have become natural by custom: 
he cannot form his mind to noble actions, nor plant 
within him the principles of fortitude and virtue. 
But feet Art formed the heart of man, can reform 
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it at his pleasure : and this he actually does ; when- 
ever he admits a person into his royal family, he, 
at the same time, endows him with royal and dU 
vine dispositions : and, therefore, if he honours 
any person with his love, that person, thereby, be- 
comes deserving ; because, if he was not so before* 
he makes him so ; he stamps his own image upon 
him, in true and lively colours ; and, as he is holy 
himself, he makes him holy likewise. Hence it i? f 
that this heavenly adoption is no less properly, 
truly, or frequently, in the sacred scriptures, called 
regeneration*. 

And though a Jew, and a celebrated doctor of 
the Jewish law, excepted against this doctrine, 
when it was proposed to him under this name ; yet 
neither all of that nation, nor even the Gentile phi- 
losophers, were quite unacquainted with it. Rabbi 
Israel calls the proselytes, new-born Jews. And 
these passages, which we frequently meet with, 
concerning the seed of Abraham, and in the pro- 
phets, concerning the numerous converts that were 
to be made to the church, are by their Rabbins, 
and the Chaldee paraphrast, applied to this spiritual 
generation, which they believed would remarkably 
take place in the days of the Messiah ; particularly 
these two passages in the Psalms, in one whereof 
the spiritual sons of the church are compared to 
the drops of the morning dewt, not only on account 
of its celestial purity, but also with regard to the 

* TlaXivymda* 
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vast multitude of them. Some of these doctors 
also observe, that the number of proselytes would 
be so great in the days of the Messiah, that the 
church, omitting the ceremony of a circumcision, 
would receive them into its bosom, and initiate them 
by ablution or baptism. Concerning this renova- 
tion of the mind, Philo Judaeus says expressly, 
" God who is unbegotten himself, and begets all 
things, sows this seed, as it were, with his own 
hand, &c. # " Hierocles, and other Pythagorean 
philosophers, treat also of this moral or mystical 
regeneration ; and under this very name Plutarch 
also makes mention of it, and defines it to be " the 
mortification of irrational and irregular appetites 
and Seneca's words relative to this subject are, 
* 4 The families of the arts and sciences are the most 
noble, choose into which of them you will be 
adopted, for by this means we may be born accord- 
ing to our own choice ; nor will you be adopted 
into the name only, but also into the goods of the 
familyt." 

Is not also the common custom, that prevailed 
among the ancients, of honouring their heroes, and 
those men who were remarkable for exalted virtue, 
with the title of sons of God, a plain allusion to this 
adoption we have under our consideration ? And 

fia rb 7£jm, &c. 

t Nobilissiime sunt ingeniorum familue, elige in quam adscisci 
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what we have observed on the philosophers, who 
acknowledged this moral or metaphorical regenera- 
tion, is so very true, that it gave a handle to the 
fictions of those ancient heretics, who evaded the 
whole doctrine and faith of the last resurrection, 
by putting this figurative sense upon it. As to 
what the Roman philosopher observes, that we may 
be born in this manner at our own pleasure or dis- 
cretion, though, to be sure, it is* not without our 
consent, yet it does not altogether, nor principally 
depend upon us ; our sacred and apostolic doctrine 
presents us with much more just and pure notions 
on this subject, when it teaches us, that " of his 
own will he begat us by the word of truth This 
is also represented in express terms in those words 
of the gospel, which immediately follow the passage 
we mentioned at the beginning of this discourse, 
" which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of men, but of Godt." 
And, with great propriety, there is immediately 
added another generation still more wonderful and 
mysterious, which is the principal and source of 
this renovation of ours, " the word was made flesh." 
For to this end, God was pleased to clothe himself 
with our flesh, that he might put his spirit within 
us, whereby we, though carnal in consequence of 
the corruption of our nature, might be born again 
into a new, spiritual and divine life. The Holy 
.Ghost, by overshadowing the blessed virgin, was, 
in a very particular manner, the author of the hu- 

* James i. 18. f John LIS. 
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man nature of the Son of God, and to the virtue 
and divine power of the same spirit all the adopted 
children of the Deity owe their new birth. And 
as creation goes sometimes under the name of ge- 
neration, for instance, in the words of Moses, " of 
the rock that begot thee thou art unmindful, and 
hast forgotten the God that formed thee* ;" that 
book also of the Bible, which, from the first word 
of it, is called Bereshith, is by the Greeks named 
Genesis* and in the oldest copy of the Septuagint, 
the generation of the world. And, in the beginning 
of it, Moses speaking of the creation of the world, 
says, " These are the generations of the heaven and 
the earth t." So, on the other hand, this spiritual 
generation is called creation, and with an additional 
epithet, the new creation ; it has also, for its author, 
the same powerful spirit of God, who of old sat 
upon the face of the waters as a bird upon its young, 
or, as St Basil renders it, hatched ; so also in con- 
version the same spirit rests upon our unformed 
minds, that are lifeless, unprepared, and nothing at 
all but emptiness and obscurity, and out of this 
darkness brings forth light, which was the first and 
most beautiful ornament of the universe ; to which 
the apostle also alludes in his second epistle to the 
Corinthians^ The resurrection of the dead is also 
the peculiar work of this enlivening spirit of God ; 
and to him the apostle Peter expressly ascribes the 
resurrection of Christ; " for Christ also, says he, 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 

•Devtxmta. fGouiLk J: 2 Cor. if. 6, 
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that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, hut quickened by the spirit*." And 
here, again, there is a mutual exchange of names j 
for, in the gospel according to Matthew, the resur- 
rection of the dead is called the regeneration, 
*« Verily I say unto you, says our Lord, that ye 
which have followed me, in the regeneration, when 
the son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thronest." Here, in 
the regeneration must be connected with the follow- 
ing words, and by no means with those that go 
before. And that this was a common method of 
speaking among the Jews, appears from Josephus, 
*' To those, says he, whose fate it is to die for ob- 
serving the law, God has given the privileges of 
being born again, and enjoying a more happy life, 
so that they are gainers by the exchange*/* In 
like manner Philo saith, " We shall hasten to the 
regeneration after death, &c.§" On the other 
hand, it is very well known, that this spiritual rege- 
neration, we are speaking of, is often in scripture 
called the resurrection. 

Of this resurrection the word of the gospel is, as 
it were, the trumpet; and, at the same time, the 
immortal seed of this new birth, and therefore of 
immortality itself. Thus it is represented by the 

* 1 Pet. lii. la f Matth* xix. 2& 
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apostle Peter *, and by the apostle James, who ex- 
pressly tells ua t " that he hath begot us with the 
word of truth t." Now the enlivening virtue and 
plastic power of this word is derived from the Holy 
Ghost, who is the true spring and fountain of this 
new life. Nor are the most extended powers of the 
human mind, or the strength of its understanding, 
any more able to restore this life within it, even 
upon hearing the glad tidings of the gospel* than 
it was capable of producing itself at first, or of being 
the author of its own being, or after death of re- 
storing itself to life. 

To this exalted dignity are admitted the humble, 
the poor, the obscure, the, ignorant, barbarians, 
slaves, sinners, whom the world look upon as no- 
thing, and hold in the greatest contempt : of these 
nothing is required but true and sincere faith ; no 
learning, nor noble extract, nor any submission to 
the Mosaic law, but upon every man, of whatever 
rank or condition, who believes this word, he in 
return bestows this dignity, ** that they should be- 
come the sons of God that is, that what Christ 
was by nature, they should become by grace. Now, 
what is more sublime and exalted than this honour, 
that those, who were formerly children of' Satan f 
and heir* of hell, should by faith alone be made 
** the sons of God, brethren of Christ, and joint 
heirs of the heavenly kingdom ?" If the sacred 
fire of the Romans happened at any time to be ex- 
tinguished, it could only be lighted again at the 

• 1 PeL I 23. f J™* 1& 
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rays of the sun. The life of souls, to be sure, is a 
sacred flame of divine love ; this flame, as we are 
now born into the froward race of fallen mankind, 
is alas ! but too truly and unhappily extinguished, 
and by no means to be kindled again, but by the 
enlivening light and heat of the sun qf righteousness, 
who is most auspiciously arisen upon us* 



LECTURE XVI. 

Of Regeneration. 

The great corruption of mankind, ami their innate 
disposition to every sort of wickedness, even the 
doctors of the heathen nations, that is, their philo- 
sophers and theologers, and their poets also, were 
sensible of, and acknowledged ; though they were 
quite ignorant of the source from which this cala- 
mity was derived. They all. own, " That it is na- 
tural to man to sin* even your favourite philo- 
sopher, who prevails in the schools, declares, that 
we are strongly inclined to vicet ; and speaking of 
the charms and allurements of forbidden pleasures, 
he observes, that mankind by nature " is easily 
catched in these snarest." The Roman philoso- 

* *2vfjupvrov hvcu roTfc avtigwrotg to &(Mtgr&wv. 
f hxarapfygg. ArUu Eth. ii. 
J «&^$arov fivat M ruv roiurw. 
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pher takes notice, " That the way to vice is not 
only a descent, but a downright precipice V* 

And the comic poet, ** That mankind has always 
been, in every respect, a deceitful, subtle crea- 
turet." 

The satyrist likewise observes, " That we are all 
easily prevailed on to imitate things that are, in 
their nature, wicked and disgraceful!. 1 " 

And the Lyric poet, 11 That the human race, 
bold to attempt the greatest dangers, rushes with 
impetuosity upon forbidden crimes 

All the wise men among the heathens exerted 
their utmost, to remedy this evil by precepts and 
institutions of philosophy, but to very little purpose. 
They could not, by all their arts and all their pre- 
cepts, make others better; nay, with regard to 
most of them, we may say, nor even themselves. 
But, c< when there was no wisdom in the earth, says 
Loctantius, that blessed doctor was sent down from 
heaven, who is the way, the truth, and the lifell," 
and, by an almighty power, effected what all other* 
had attempted in vain. 

* Ad vilia, non tan turn pronum iter, scd et pncceps. 

J ■ Doc iles i rait and is 

Turpibus et pravia omnes sura us. Juv. Satyr, xir. 

{ Audax omnia pcrpeti, 

Gens hum an a ruit per vetitum nefas. Hon. Od, lib. i. 
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It is not at all to be doubted, but the end pro- 
posed by philosophy, was to renew and to reform 
mankind, and to reduce the course of their lives to 
a conformity with the precepts of wisdom and vir- 
tue. Whence the common definition, given of 
philosophy, is, " That it is the rule of life, and the 
art or science of living uprightly." To this purpose 
Seneca says, " Philosophy is the law of living ho- 
nestly and uprightly/* True religion, to be sure, 
has the same tendency : but it promotes its end with 
much greater force, and better success ; because its 
principles r are much more exalted, its precepts and 
instructions are of greater purity, and it is, besides, 
attended with a divine power, whereby it makes its 
way into the hearts of men, and purifies them with 
the greatest force and efficacy ; and yet, at the same 
time, with the most wonderful pleasure and delight. 
And this is the regeneration of which we are speak- 
ing, and whereof we have already observed, that 
philosophy acknowledged it, even under the same 
name j but that it effected it, we absolutely deny. 
Now, it is evident from the very name, that we are 
to understand by it an inward change, and that a 
very remarkable one. And since God is called the 
author and source of this change, whatever the phi- 
losophers may have disputed, pro and con f concern- 
ing the origin of moral virtue, we are, by no means, 
to doubt, but this sacred and divine change upon 
the heart of man, is produced by an influence truly 
divine : and this was even Plato's opinion concern- 
ing virtue ; nor do I imagine you are unacquainted 
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with it. The same philosopher, and several others 
besides him, expressly asserted, that virtue was a 
kind of image or likeness of God, nay, that it was 
the effect of inspiration, and partook, in some re- 
spect, of a kind of divine nature. " No mind can 
be rightly disposed without divine influence," says 
Seneca* : And it was the saying of the Pythagorean 
philosophers, " That the end of man is to be made 
like to Godt." " This mind, says Trismegistus, 
js God in man, and therefore some of the number 
of men are godst." And a little further on, " In 
whatever souls the mind presides, it illustrates them 
with its own brightness, opposing their immorali- 
ties and mad inclinations, just as a learned physi- 
cian inflicts pain upon the body of his patient, by 
burning and cutting it, in order to recover it to 
health : in the same manner, the mind afflicts a 
voluptuous soul, that it may pull up pleasure by 
the very roots ; for all diseases of the soul proceed 
from it : impiety is the severest distemper of the 
soul§." \ 

What wonder is it then, if these very thoughts 
are expressed in the more divine oracles of the sa- 
cred scriptures, more fully, and with greater clear- 
ness? And this conformation of the bu man mipd 
to the divine nature, is commonly represented 

* Nulla sine Deo bona mens est 
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therein, as the great business, and the end of all 
religion. 

What was more often inculcated upon the an- 
cient church of the Jews, than these words, " Be 
ye holy, because I am holy ?" And that the same 
ambition is recommended to Christians, appears 
from the first sermon, we meet with in the gospel, 
of our Lord and Saviour, who came down to this 
earth, that he mi^ht restore the divine image upon 
men. " Be merciful, says he, as your Father, who 
is in heaven, is merciful/ 9 And, according to 
Luke, " Be perfect, as your Father is perfect." 
And again, " Blessed is the pure in heart." And, 
indeed, this is the true beauty of the heart, arid its 
true nobility ; but vice introduces degeneracy, and 
deformity also. 

Now, the more the mind disengages and with- 
draws itself from matter that pollutes #7*, that is, 
from the body it inhabits, the purer and more divine 
it constantly becomes ; because itattains to a greater 
resemblance with the Father of spirits ; and, as the 
apostle Peter expresses it, " partakes more fully of 
the divine nature.' 1 Hence it is, that the apostle 
Paul warns us at so great length, and in such strong 
terms, against living after the fleshy as the very death 
of the soul, and directly opposite to the renewed 
nature of a Christian. He that is born of God, is 
endued with a greatness of soul, that makes him 
easily despise, and consider as nothing, th6se things, 
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winch he prized at a very high rate before : he con- 
siders heaven as his country ; even while he lives as 
a stranger on this earth, he aspires at the highest ob- 
jects, and, " flying up towards heaven, with soar- 
ing wings, looks down with contempt upon the 
earth*." 

And yet, with all this sublimity of mind, he joins 
the deepest humility. But all the allurements of 
sin, ** though they continue to have the same ap- 
pearance they bad before V and possibly throw 
themselves in his way, as the very same that were 
formerly dear to him, he will reject with indigna- 
tion, and give them the same answer that St Am- 
brose tells us was given by a young convert to his 
mistress, with whom he had formerly lived in 
great familiarity ; « though you may be the same, 
1 am not the same I was before!." 

Lactantius elegantly sets forth the wonderful 
power of religion in this aspect : " Give me, says 
he, a man that is passionate, a slanderer, one that 
is headstrong and unmanageable, with a very few 
of the words of God, I will make him as quiet as a 
lamb. Give me a covetous, avaricious or close 
handed person, I will presently make him liberal, 
and oblige him to give away his money in large 
quantities with his own hands. Give me one that 

* , utlam 

Spernit huraum fugieote penna. 
t Etsi iilifi faciei;, que fuit ante, raaaeu 
X Al ego certe Don turn ego. 
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is afraid of paiu, or of death, he shall, in a very 
little time, despise crosses, flames, and even Pha- 
laris' bull. Shew me a lustful person, an adul- 
terer, a complete debauchee, you shall presently 
see him sober, chaste, and temperate*." So great 
is the power of divine wisdom, that, as soon as it 
is infused into the human breast, it presently ex- 
pels folly, which is the source and fountain of sin, 
and so changes the whole man, so refines, and, as 
it were, renews him, that you would not know hint 
to be the same. It is prophesied of the days of 
the Messiah, M That the wolf and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and the leopard feed with the 
kid." The gospel has a wonderful effect in soften- 
ing even the roughest dispositions, and ** there is 
none so wild, but he may be tamed, if he will but 
patiently give attention to this wholesome doc- 
trine t." 

Now, whether you call this renovation or change 
of the mind repentance, or divine love, it makes 
no difference; for all these, and indeed all the 
Christian graces in general, are at bottom one and 

* Da mihi virura qui sit iracundus, maledicus, aftheuatus, pau- 
cissimufi Dei verbis tam placidum quam ovem red dam. Da cu- 
pidum, avarura, tenacero, jam tibi eum liberalem dabo* et pecu- 
niary suam propriis plenisq ; manibus largientem. Da tiniiduni 
doloruB ac mortis ; jam cruces, et ignes> et Phalaradis taurum 
contemnet. Da libidinosum, adulter urn, Ganeonem; jam sobri* 
um, castum, cemtinentem videbis« 

f Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non raitescere possit 
Huic modo doctrinae patientem coram odet aurem* 
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the same ; and, taken together, constitute what we 
may call the health and vigour of the mind, the term 
under which Aristo of Chios comprehended all the 
moral virtues. The apostle Paul, in his second 
epistle to the Corinthians, describes these adopted 
children of God by their repentance* ; in the epis- 
tle to the Romans, they are characterised by their 
lovet; and in the passage of St John's gospel, we 
have mentioned already, by their faith t ; but what- 
ever flame it is conveyed by, " the change itself is 
effected by the right-hand of the most high." As 
to the manner of this divine operation, to raise 
many disputes about it, and make many curious 
disquisitions with regard to it, would be not only 
quite needless, but even absurd. Solomon, in his 
Ecclesiastes, gives some grave admonition with 
regard to the secret processes of nature in forming 
the foetus in the womb §, to convince us of our 
blindness with respect to the other works of God : 
how much more hidden and intricate, and even 
past our finding out, is this regeneration, which is 
purely spiritual ? This is what our Saviour also 
teaches us, when he compares this new birth, to 
the unconfined, and unknown, turnings and revo- 
lutions of the wind ; a similitude which Solomon 
had lightly touched before, in that passage of the 
Ecclesiastes, to which we just now alluded. O ! 
that we felt within ourselves this blessed change, 
though we should remain ignorant with regard to 

* 2 Cor. ti. 17, 18. t Rdm - viii - 2 & 

X John i. 12. § Eccl. xi. 5. 
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the manner of it ; since we arc sufficiently apprised 
of one thing, which it is greatly our interest fre- 
quently and seriously to reflect upon : H Unless a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God." This spiritual progeny is also compared to 
the dew, the generation whereof is hidden and un- 
discovered. " Hath the rain a father, and who 
hath begotten the drops of the dew* ?" Good men 
are also called children of tight,i and light in the 
LordX. But it is from the Father of lights himself, 
and from his only begotten Son, that these stars 
(for this title of the angels may, without injustice, 
be applied to them) derive all the light they enjoy. 
Now the nature of light is very intricate, and the 
emanation and the manner of its production is yet 
a secret even to the most sharp-sighted of those 
who have made nature their study, and no satis- 
factory theory of it has yet appeared. But what- 
ever it is, it was produced by that first and power- 
ful word of eternal uncreated light, " Let there be 
light." By the same powerful word of the Al- 
mighty Father, there immediately springs up in the 
mind, which was formerly quite involved in the 
darkness of ignorance and error, a divine and im- 
mortal light, which is the life of men, and, in effect, 
the true regeneration. And because this is the most 
effectual means of purifying the soul, it is ascribed 
to the water, and to the spirit. For this illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost is, indeed, the inward bap- 
tism of the spirit ; but in the primitive times of 
* Job xxxiiL 28, f 1 Thess. v. 5. % Eph, v. 8. 
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Christianity, the baptism of water, on account of the 
supposed concurrence of the spirit, was commonly 
called the illumination* and the solemn seasons, 
appointed for the celebration of this mystery, the 
days of iUummttion or tight* And in the very same 
manner, the baptism of the Holy Ghost, is by John 
Baptist called the baptism qf \fire> on account of 
the wonderful influence it has in illuminating and 
purifying the soul It is, to be sure, a celestial fire 
quite invisible to our eyes, and of such a nature, 
that the secret communications of it to our souls 
cannot be investigated ; but the sum of all is what 
follows. 

It seemed good to infinite goodness and wisdom, 
to form a noble piece of coin out of clay, and to 
stamp his own image upon it, with this inscription, 
m The earthly son of God this is what we call 
man. But, alas ! how soon did this piece of coin 
fall back to clay again, and thereby lost that true 
image, and had the inscription shamefully blotted 
cut ? From that time, man, who was formerly a di- 
vine creature, and an angel clothed with flesh, be- 
came entirely fleshly, and in reality a brute : the 
soul, that noble and celestial inhabitant of bis 
earthly body, became now quite immersed in mat- 
ter, and, as it were, entirely converted into flesh, 
as if it bad drunk of the river Lethe ; or, like the 
son of an illustrious family, carried away in infancy 
to a far country, it is quite ignorant of its present 
misery, or the liberty and felicity it has lost, be- 
comes an abject slave, degraded to the vilest em- 
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ployments, which it naturally, and with pleasure 
performs ; because having lost all sense of its native 
excellency and dignity, and forgotten its heavenly 
original, it now relishes nothing but earthly things, 
and catching at present advantages, disregards eter- 
nal enjoyments, as altogether unknown, or removed 
quit6 out of sight. But if in any particular soul, 
either from some spark of its native excellency stiR 
remaining alive, or any indistinct report that reaches 
it, some desires or emotions towards the recovery 
of its native liberty should arise ; yet, as it has no 
sufficient strength of its own, nor finds any way 
open, that can lead to so great a blessing, these in- 
effectual wishes come to nothing, and the unhappy 
soul, having kptits hopes, languishes in its chains, 
and is at last quite stupified. 

Philosophy, as we have already observed, per- 
ceiving that man was born to higher view3 than this 
world affords, attempted to raise him from his pre- 
sent dejection, secure his claim to heaven, and re- 
store him to a conformity and likeness to God ; 
but in vain. To redeem the sons of man, and re- 
store them to what they had lost, it was necessary 
that the eternal Son of God should come down from 
heaven. Our fall was easily brought about, but 
our restoration was a work of the greatest difficulty, 
and only to be' performed by the powerful hand of 
God ; there are but few, whom the exalted Fa- 
ther of spirits has loved, and Christ has raised up 
to heaven. He is the source whence the spirit of 
God flows down to us, he is the fountain of that 

VOL. IV. L 
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new life and sanctified nature, by which we mount 
towards God, whereby we overcome the world, 
and, in consequence thereof, are admitted into hea- 
ven. And happy, to be sure, are those truly noble 
souls, whose fate it is to be thus bom again, to be 
admitted into the choirs of the holy angels, and to 
be clothed with those glorious robes that are whiter 
than snow : they will follow the lamb wherever he 
goes, and he will lead them to the crystal streams, 
and even to the fountain of life itself. 

But all those, that are to be the attendants of 
the lamb, in those blessed pastures, which are to be 
met with in his heavenly country, must of necessity, 
even while they live in this lower world, be follow- 
ers of him in his humble innocence and purity. 
This spotless, holy, and pure lamb of God, is the 
guide and shepherd of a pure and holy flock, a flock 
dear to God, and of distinguished beauty ; but the 
shepherd is still more beautiful than they*. But the 
impure goats, and uncleanly hogs, be beholds at a 
distance, and leaves them to unclean spirits, to be 
possessed by them at pleasure, and afterwards to 
be precipitated into the depth of misery ; unless it 
be determined to deliver some of them from that 
shocking form, by a wonderful and divine change, 
and to convert them into iambs, which is effected 
in proper time, by the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
Whence they are called the holy, pure, and divine 
sous of God j and all love to earthly things, all 
carnal, impure affections, are banished out of those 

* Formosi pecoris custos formoeior. 
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hearts ; which are, as it were, temples consecrated 
henceforth to God : " for the dwelling place of 
the holy one must be holy also*." 



LECTURE XVII* 

Of true Felicity and eternal Punishment* 

O how insipid and unsatisfactory are all the plea* 
sures of this earthly life, which we now live, in 
respect of that incomparable, and altogether hea- 
venly delight, which attends the meditation and 
contemplation of divine things ! When mortals are 
thus employed, they eat the bread of angels ; and 
if there are any, who do not relish the sweetness of 
this foodj it is because the divine part of their com- 
position is become brutish, and, forgetting its ori- 
ginal, lies buried in earth and mud. But though 
the soul is reduced to these woeful circumstances, 
it is not yet so entirely divested of itself, but 
it still retains some faint remains of its heavenly 
original, and more exalted nature ; insomuch, that 
it cannot acquiesce in, or be at all satisfied with 
those fading enjoyments, wherewith it is surrounded, 
nor think itself happy or easy in the greatest abun- 
dance of earthly comforts. And though, possibly, 
it may not be fully sensible of what it wants ; yet 

* ay/* yao oiyiov w QiXyirqow, . 
L 2 
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it perceives, not without some pain and uneasiness, 
that something is still wanting to make it happy. 
The truth is, besides that great and unknown good, 
even those, whom by an abuse of that term we call 
most happy, are in want of a great many things : 
for if we look narrowly into the condition of those, 
who are arrived at the highest pitch of earthly 
splendor, we shall certainly find some defect, and 
imperfection in it, and be obliged to conclude with 
the poet, " That since the earth began to be inha- 
bited by men, a full cup of good things, without 
any mixture of evil, never fell to the share of one 
man ; a graceful body is often dishonoured by bad 
morals, and a mind of uncommon beauty is some- 
times joined to a deformed body, &c.*." 

But what we call the chief and supreme good 
must, of necessity, be complete, and entirely free 
from every defect ; and therefore, what is not in 
every respect perfect, properly speaking, is not per- 
fect at all. The happiness of rich and great men, 
which the poor admire and respect, is only a gaudy 
and splendid species of misery. What St Bernard 
says of the rash and ill-founded opinion, which the 
generality of mankind form, of the lives of the 
saints, from the imperfect knowledge they have of 
them, " They see our crosses, but they see not our 

* » Etcnim mortalibus ex quo 

T«Uu$ cstpta cols nunquam sincera booonun 
Sot* ulli concossa viro ; quern corpus honestat 
IVfrAccwant wons; anidftis quoin pulchrior ornat 
Corpus tatituit, Ac 
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comforts*," may be here inverted : we see the atU 
vantages of those men, that are puffed up with 
riches and honours, but we see not their troubles 
and vexations* " I wish, I wish, says one, that 
those, who desire riches, would consult with rich 
men ; they would then, to be sure, be of another 
opinion t." 

I will spend no more time in describing or la- 
menting the wretched state of mankind on this 
earth, because it would answer no end. For, sup* 
pose a more complete assemblage of sublunary en- 
joyments, and a more perfect system of earthly fe- 
licity than ever the sun beheld, the mind of man 
would instantly devour it, and, as if it was still 
empty and unsatisfied, would require something 
more. And indeed, by this insatiable thirst, the 
mind of man discovers its natural excellence and 
dignity } for thus it proves, that all things here be- 
low are insufficient to satisfy, or make it happy; 
and its capacity is so great and extensive, that it 
cannot be filled by the whole of this visible frame 
of things. For as St Augustine observes, 11 Thou 
hast made us, O Lord, for thyself j and our hearts 
are restless till they return to theet" The mind, 
that makes God its refuge, after it has been much 
tossed to and fro, and distressed in the world, enjoys 



* Cruces tio>tiiifi vhUriit, unctjonea non vident 
t Utinam, utioam qui divitias appciunt, cum divitibus dclibe- 
rarent; certe vota mutarent. 

f Feciati nos, Domino, propter tc, et inqufctum est cor nostrum, 
donee ia tc redeat. 
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perfect peace, and absolute security; and it is the 
fate of those, and those only, who put into this safe 
harbour, to have, what the same St Augustine calls 
a very great matter, f* The frailty of man, together 
with the security of God V 

Therefore, it is not without reason, that the royal 
Psalmist boasts not of his v ictories, nor the splendor 
of his royal crown, but of this one advantage ; 
«« The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance, and 
of my cup thou maintainest the lot and on the 
justest grounds, he immediately adds, *« The lines 
have fallen to me in pleasant places ; yea, I have 
a goodly heritagef." And it is quite agreeable to 
reason, that what improves and completes any thing 
else, must be itself more complete and perfect : so 
that the mind of man can neither be made happy 
by earthly enjoyments, which are all far inferior to 
it in dignity, nor be so in itself. Nay, neither can 
the angels, though of a more perfect and sublime 
nature, confer felicity either upon men, or them- 
selves ; but both they and we have our happiness 
lodged in that eternal mind, which alone is its own 
felicity : nor is it possible for us to find it any where 
else, but in our union with that original wisdom 
and goodness, from which we at first took our rise. 
Away then with all the fictious schemes of felicity 
proposed by the philosophers, even those of them 
that were most artfully contrived ; for even Aristo- 
tle's perfection of virtue, as well as what the Stoics 

• Habere frazil i tat em hominis et securitatem Dei. 
| P&a1» xvi. 5, 6. 
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fancied concerning their wise man, are mere fictions. 
They are nothing but dreams and fancies, that 
ought to be banished to Utopia; for what they 
describe is no where to be found among men ; and, 
if it were, it would not constitute complete felicity. 
So far, indeed, they are to be commended, that 
they call in the mind from external enjoyments 
to itself ; but in this they are defective, that when 
the mind is returned to itself, they carry it no fur- 
ther, nor direct it to ascend, as it were, above itself. 
They sometimes, it is true, drop such expressions 
as these, " That there can be no good disposition 
of the mind without God* and that, in order 
" to be happy, the soul must be raised up to divine 
things : they also tell us, " That the wise man loves 
God most of all, and for this reason is the most 
happy mant." But these expressions they drop 
only at random, and by the by. O ! how much 
fuller and clearer are the instructions of the teacher 
sent down from heaven j " Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see Godt." 

But because the purest minds of the saints, while 
they sojourn in this eajrth, still retain some mixture 
of earthly dross, and arise not to perfect purity ; 
therefore, they cannot yet enjoyitbe full vision of 
God, nor, consequently, that perfect happiness, 
which is inseparably connected with it. " For 

* Nullam posse esse sine Deo bonam mentem. 
t Matth. v. 3. 
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they see only darkly, and through a glass* but 
with the advantage even of this obscure light, they 
direct their steps, and go on cheerful and unwea- 
ried : the long wished for day will at length come, 
when they will be admitted into the fullest light. 
That day, which the unhappy men of this world 
dread as their last, the sons of light wish for, as 
their nativity into an endless life, and embrace it 
with the greatest joy when it comes. And this, 
indeed, seems to me to be the strongest argument 
for another life, and an immortality to come : For 
since no complete, or absolutely perfect happiness 
is to be found in this life, it must certainly follow, 
that either there is no such thing to be had any 
where, or we must live again somewhere, after our 
period here is out. And, O ! what fools are we, 
and slow of heart to believe, that think so rarely* 
and with such coolness, of that blessed country ; 
and that, in this perched and thirsty land, where 
even those few, who are so happy, have only some 
fore-tastes of that supreme happiness ; but when 
they remove hence, « They shall be abundantly 
satisfied, or, as the word ought to be translated, 
intoxicated t, O Lord, with the fatness of thy house, 
and thou shaltJiiafcfe them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures* thus the divine Psalmist expresses it ; 
and, to be sure, it is very surprising, that the great 
and ancient philosopher Pythagoras, in communi- 
cating his thoughts upon the same subject, should 
happen to fall upon the very same figure : For he 
# 1 Cor. xiii. 12. f Inebriabuntur, J Psal. xxxvi. & 
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used to promise those of his disciples, that con- 
ducted themselves right in this life, that they should 
be continually drunk* in that which is to come. 

But what we have said formerly of the felicity 
of the life to come, and all that we could say, were 
we to treat of the same subject over again, is but 
mere trifling. And yet it is not disagreeable to 
hear children speak, even with stammering, about 
the dignity of their father, and of the riches and 
magnificence of his inheritance. It is pleasant and 
decent to speak of our native country, even while 
we are sojourning in a foreign land: but, for the 
present, I shall insist no longer on this subject, but, 
turning the tables, lay before you that dreadful 
punishment, which stands in opposition to this hap- 
piness, by presenting you only with a transient 
view of the future misery of the wicked; and 
though this is indeed a most unpleasant task, yet 
nothing but our own carelessness, and inattention, 
can render it useless- 
Here, first of all, it is to be observed, that as, in 
this life, there is no perfect felicity ; so, neither here 
is there any complete misery. Those, whom we 
look upon as the most wretched in this world, have 
their sufferings chequered with many intervals of 
ease ; but the misery to come admits of no abate- 
ment; it is all of a piece, without admitting of any 
mixture of relief. They are surely mad with their 
notions, who here talk of the advantages of being 
or existence, and contend that it is more desirable 

* Affair dlvKtW. 
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" to be miserable, than not to be at all *." For my 
part, I am fully satisfied, they can never persuade 
any man of the truth of their assertion ; nor even 
believe it themselves, when they think seriously on 
the subject. But not to insist on this, it is certain, 
that all kind of delights are for ever banished from 
that eternal and frightful prison. There is there 
no light, no day, nor sleep, which is the blessing of 
the night : and, indeed, nothing at all but places 
full of darkness, precipices, nakedness, and all kinds 
of horror ; no entertainments, merry meetings, nor 
any sensible pleasure ; and to be for ever separated 
from all such, must be no small misery, especially 
to those who used to pass tbeir time amidst such 
scenes of mirth and jollity, and imagined themselves 
in some measure happy therein ; and that the re- 
membrance of this may distress them the more, 
they will be continually haunted with a thought, 
that will cleave to them like a worm devouring 
their bowels, and constantly keep them in mind, 
that out of a distracted fondness for these fleeting 
pleasures, which have now flown away, without 
hope of returning, they have lost those joys that are 
heavenly and eternal, whereof they will have some 
knowledge ; but what kind of knowledge that will 
be, and how far extended to enhance their tor- 
ments, is pot ours to determine. But who will at- 
tempt to express the excess of their misery, or 
describe those streams of brimstone, and eternal 
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flames of divine wrath ? or rather, who will not 
tremble, I say, not in describing them, but even in 
thinking of them, and be quite overpowered with 
an idea so shocking ? 

That I may no further attempt " to speak things 
unutterable*, and to derogate from a grand sub- 
ject by inadequate expressions t Behold now, my 
dear youths, if you believe these things, behold, I 
say, you have now life and death laid before you, 
choose for yourselves. And that you may not put 
off a matter of such importance, consider these 
things, pray, seriously, and say to yourselves, con- 
cerning the vanishing shadows of external things, 
How long will these enjoyments last, O ! how soon 
will they pass? Even while I am speaking these words, 
while I am thinking of them, they fly past me. Is any 
one oppressed with calamities ? Let him say cheer- 
fully with a remarkably good man, " Lord, while 
I am here, kill me, burn me, only spare me theret." 
Is there any among you of weak capacity, unhappy 
in expressing himself, of an unfavourable aspect, 
or deformed in body ? Let him say with himself, 
it is a matter of small consequence : I shall soon 
leave this habitation ; and, if I am but good myself, 
be soon removed to the mansions of the blessed. 
Let these thoughts prevent his being dejected in 
mind, or overcome with too much sorrow. If any 
one is distinguished by a good understanding, or 

* Ta &k&\7$a XaX7/o$a/. 
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outward beauty, or riches, let him reflect, and 
seriously consider, how soon all excellencies of this 
kind will pass away, that he may not be vain, or 
lifted up by the advantages of fortune. Let it be 
the chief care and study of you all, to avoid the 
works of darkness, that so you may escape utter 
and eternal darkness; embrace with open and 
cheerful hearts that divine light, which hath shone 
from heaven ; that, when you are divested of these 
bodies, you may be received into the glorious man- 
sions of that blessed and perfect light. 



LECTURE XVIII. 

Qf the Christian Religion, and that it is the true 
way to Happiness. 

I confess, young gentlemen, that whenever I 
think on the subject, I cannot help wondering at 
the indolence and madness of mankind. For 
though we boast, that, to order our affairs with 
prudence and discretion, and conduct our lives ac- 
cording to the principles of reason, is the great 
privilege and ornament of our nature, that distin- 
guishes us from the brute creatures ; how few are 
there, that, in this respect, act like men, that pro- 
pose to themselves, an end, and direct all their 
actions to the'attainmerit of it I It is very certain, 
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that the greatest part of mankind, with a folly 
something more than childish, go in quest of paint- 
ed butterflies, or commonly pursue the birds with 
stones and clods ; and even those, who spin out 
their lives to the utmost extent of old age, for the 
most part gain little by it, but only this, that they 
may be called very aged children*, being as igno- 
rant as infants why they came into the world, and 
what will become of them when they leave it. Of 
all questions, therefore, none can be more properly 
proposed to you, who are just upon the verge of 
manhood, I mean entering upon a rational life, 
than this, Whither are you going? What good 
have you in view ? To what end do you propose to 
live ? For hence, possibly, your minds may be ex- 
cited within you, to an earnest desire after that 
perfect and supreme good, and you may not con- 
tent yourselves with cool speculations upon this 
subject, as if it were a logical or philosophical pro- 
blem, that falls in your way of course ; but with 
that application, that is proper in a question con- 
cerning a matter of the greatest moment, where it 
highly concerns us to be well informed, and where 
the highest rewards and greatest dangers are pw- 
posed to our view. And, in this hope, I have often 
addressed myself to you upon the subject of happi- 
ness, or the supreme good, at different periods of 
time, entertaining you in the intervals with essays 
and suitable exhortations upon other subjects j yet 
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so as to observe a kind of method, and keep up a 
connection throughout the whole, I have taken 
notice of the name, and general notion of happiness, 
the universal desires and wishes whereby men are 
excited to the pursuit of it, the no less universal, 
because natural ignorance of mankind, and their 
errors and mistakes in the search of it. Whence 
it happens, that, as they all run in the wrong road, 
the faster they advance, the further they depart 
from it ; and like those who ply the oars in a boat, 
they look one way, and move another. And though 
it seemed almost unnecessary, as facts sufficiently 
demonstrate the truth of our assertion, yet by a 
brief recapitulation, wherein we took notice only 
of the principal heads and classes of things, we 
proved that happiness is, by no means, to be found 
in this earth, nor in any earthly enjoyments what- 
soever. And this is no more than all, even fools 
as well as wise men, are willing to own : they not 
only pronounce one another unhappy, but, with 
regard to this life, all of them in general, and every 
one for himself in particular, acknowledge, that 
they are so ; and, in this respect, experience fully 
justifies their belief : so that, if there were no fur* 
ther prospect, I am apt to believe all mankind would 
agree in that common saying, " That if mankind 
were apprised beforehand of the nature of this life, 
and it were left to their own option, none would ac- 
cept of it V As the immortality of the soul has 

* Vitara banc, si scicntibus daretur, neniinem accepturum. 
Seneca. 
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a near connection with this subject, and is a natural 
consequence from it, we, therefore, in the next 
place, bestowed some time in illustrating that doc- 
trine. In the last place, we advanced some thoughts 
upon the future happiness and misery, so far as is 
consistent with the weakness of our capacities to 
comprehend things so little known, and to express 
such as are, in a great measure, ineffable. 

Having treated of these things according to our 
measure, it remains that we now inquire about the 
way, which directly leads into that happy city, or 
to that happiness which is reserved in the heavens. 
This is a great and important article,- comprehend- 
ing the end and design of our life, as well as the 
hopes and comforts of it ; and is very proper to be 
first treated of in a catechetical, or, indeed, any 
' methodical system of theology, as appears from 
reason and precedents : for by this discussion we 
are immediately introduced into the whole doctrine 
of true religion. Accordingly, the first question in 
the generally received Catechism, which you have 
in your hands, is, " What is your only consolation 
in life and in death* ?" And the first question of 
another Catechism, which not long ago was used, 
particularly in this University, is, " What is the 
only way to true felicity t ?" For the salvation and 
happiness of mankind, in subordination to the glory 
of God, which is, to be sure, the supreme end of 
all, is the peculiar and genuine scope of theology $ 

* Quae est unica tua consolatio in vita et in naorte. > 
f Que est unica ad reran* feUcitaten via? ' 
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and, from it, the definition Of this science seems to 
be most properly drawn : nor do I imagine that any 
one is so weak, as from hence to conclude, that it 
ought to be called anthropology, rather than theo- 
logy : for though it not only treats of the happiness 
of mankind, but also has this happiness, as has been 
observed, for its chief end and design; yet, with 
good reason, and on many accounts, it has obtained 
this more sublime title. It has God for its author, 
whom the wisest of men would in vain attempt to 
find out, but from the revelation he has made of 
himself; every such attempt being as vain as it 
-Would be to look for the sun in the night-time, by 
the light of a candle ; for the former, like the latter, 
can only be seen by his own light. God cannot 
be known but so far as be reveals himself : which 
Sophocles has also admirably well expressed : " You 1 
wilL never, says he, understand those divine things, 
which the gods have thought proper to conceal, 
even though you should ransack all nature*." 

Nor has this sacred science God for its author 
only, but also for its subject and its ultimate end, 
because the knowledge of him, and his worship, 
comprehends the whole of religion ; the beatific 
vision of him includes in it the whole of our happi- 
ness, and that happiness is at last resolved into the 
divine grace and bounty. 

I should therefore choose to give this brief and 
clear definition of theology, viz* " That it is a di- 

* AXX* x y&t Av ta eh* xfMlnrtt erf, 
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vine doctrine, directing man to real felicity, as his 
chief end, and conducting him to it by the way of 
true religion/' I call it a doctrine^ because it is 
not considered here as a habit in the mind, but as 
a summary of celestial truth. I call it a divine 
doctrine, for all the reasons already mentioned ; 
because, for instance, it is from God, he is the sub* 
ject of it, and it all terminates in him at last. 1 
call it a doctrine directing man, for I confine my no- 
tion of it to that doctrine only, which was sent down 
from heaven for that purpose. What signify then 
those distinctions, which are indeed sounding, but 
quite tedious and foreign to the purpose, that divide 
theology into archetypal and ectypat, and again into 
the theology of the church militant, and that of the 
church triumphant? What they call archetypal 
theology is very improperly so named ; for it is that 
perfect knowledge which God has of himself* : and 
the theology of the church triumphant, ought rather 
to be called the beatific vision of God t. The theo- 
logy in question, M is that day springing from on 
high, which hath visited us, to give light to them 
which sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, 
to guide our feet in the way of peace V* That 
peace is true happiness, and the way of peace is 
true religion : concerning which I shall offer a few 
thoughts, and very briefly. First of all, you are 
to observe, that man is not a lawless creature, but 
capable of a law, and actually subject to one. This 
expression conveys no harsh, nor dishonourable 
* auTQtotpiu, | vi^a. % Luke i. 78, 79. 
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idea ; nay, this subjectioa is so far from being a 
burden, that it is the greatest honour. To be ca- 
pable of a law, is the mark and ornament of an in. 
telligent rational soul, and that which distinguishes 
it from the brutes ; it evidently supposes a resem- 
blance to God, and an intercourse with heaven ; 
and to live actually under, the direction of religion 
and the law, is the great honour and ornament of 
human life, and what distinguishes it from the ir- 
regular conduct of the brute creation. For as the 
poet expresses it, " One beast devours another, 
fishes prey upon fishes, and birds upon birds, be- 
cause they are subject to no law ; but mankind 
lives under a just law, which makes their condition 
far preferable # ." 

The brute creatures devour one another without 
blame, because they have no law ; but, as Juvenal 
observes, " Men alone, of all other earthly crea- 
tures, as they derive their reason from the highest 
heaven, are venerable for their understanding, 
, which renders them capable of inquiring into di- 
vine things, and qualifies them for learning arts, 
and reducing them to practice t." 

Tivtrcu. 

t Venerabile soli 

£ortiti ingenium divinorumg ; capaces, 

Atq ; exercendis, capiendisq ; artibiM apte 

Senium* easiest i demissum tnaitpus arce. Juv. Sat. *v» 
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And hence it appears, that we were born subjects 
to religion, and an eternal law of nature. For since 
ur blessed Creator has thought proper to endue 
us with a mind and understanding, and powers suf- 
ficient for that purpose : to be sure we are bound 
by an indispensible law, to acknowledge the pri- 
mary and eternal fountain of our own being, and 
of all created things, to love him above all other 
objects, aad obey his commands without reserve or 
exception. So that in this very law of nature is 
funded a strong obligation upon us to give dqje 
bedience to every divine positive institution, which 
1 e shall think proper to add for securing the pur- 
poses of religion and equity. Wherefore, when 
our first parents, by eating the forbidden fruit, 
transgressed the symbolical command, intended as 
a prqof of their obedience, by that very act they 
most basely broke the primary and great law of 
nature, which is the foundation of religion, and of 
every other law whatever. 

It is not my intention to speak here of our re- 
demption by the Messias, the only begotten Son of 
God the Creator ; it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe, that our great Redeemer has 
indeed delivered us from the chains of sin and 
death, but has, by no means, dissolved the bonds 
of religion, and the everlasting law of nature : nay, 
these are, in many respects, strengthened and con- 
firmed by this redemption ; and a cheerful submis- 
sion to them by virtue of his spirit, which is poured 
out upon us, is a great part of that royal liberty of 

M 2 
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the sobs of God, which is secured to us by his 
means, as by imitating his example, we arrive at 
the foil possession of it, which is reserved for us in 
the heavenly kingdom. The way, therefore, to 
happiness, which we are in search of, is true religion, 
and such, in a very remarkable manner, is that of 
the Christians. 

On the truth and excellence of this religion you 
have a great many learned writers, both ancient 
and modern. And indeed it is exceeding plain, 
from its own internal evidence, that, of all the forms 
of religion* that ever the world saw, there is none 
more excellent than that of Christianity which we 
profess, wherein we glory, and in which we think 
ourselves happy, amidst all the troubles of the world : 
there is none that is more certain and infallible, 
with regard to its history, more sublime with regard 
to its mysteries, more pure and perfect in its pre- 
cepts, or more venerable for the grave simplicity 
of its rites and worship : nay, it appears evident, 
that this religion alone is, in every respect, incom- 
parably preferable to every other. It remains, 
young Gentlemen — What do you think I am going 
to say ? It remains, that we become true Christians. 
I repeat it again, if we will be happy, let us be 
Christians. You will say, your wish is easily satis- 
fied, you have your desire, we are all Christians ah 
ready. I wish it may be sol I will not, however, 
object to any particular person upon this head; hut 
every one of you, by a short trial, wherein he will 
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be both witness and judge, may settle this important 
point within himself. We are all Christians, Be 
it so. But are we poor in spirit ? Are we humble, 
meek, and pure in heart ? Do we pray without 
ceasing ? Have we nailed all our carnal appetites 
and desires to our Saviour's cross, " living no longer 
to ourselves, but to him that died for us? 5 ' This 
is the true description of a Christian, by the testi* 
mony of that gospel which we acknowledge to be 
Christ's. And those, who are entire strangers to 1 
these dispositions of mind, know not, to be sure, 
the way qf peace* These I earnestly in treat and 
beseech to rouse themselves, and shake off their 
indolence and sloth, lest, by indulging the vile de- 
sires of the flesh, they lose their souls for ever. But 
if there are any among you, and, indeed, I believe 
there are some, who with all their hearts aspire to 
these Christian virtues, and, by their means, to that 
kingdom, which can never be shaken* \ " Be strong 
in the Lord, have your loins girt about with truth, 
and be sober, and hope to the end/' You will never 
repent of this holy warfare, where the battle is so 
short, the victory so certain, and your triumphal 
crown, and the peace procured by this conflict* 
will last for ever. 



LECTURE XIX. 

That Holiness is the only Happiness on this Earth* 

The journey we are engaged in is indeed great, 
and the way up-hill ; but the glorious, prize, which 
' is set before us, is also great, and our great and 
valiant captain, who has long ago ascended up on 
high, supplies us with strength. If our courage at 
any time fails us, let us fix our eyes upon him, and, 
according to the advice of the Apostle, in his di- 
vine Epistle to the Hebrews, " Look unto Jesus," 
removing our eyes from all inferior objects, that, 
being carried up aloft, they may be fixed upon him, 
which the original words seem to import * ; then 
being supported by the spirit of Christ, we shall 
overcome all those obstacles in our way, that seem 
most difficult to our indolent and effeminate flesh. 
And, though the wfry from the earth towards hea- 
Veii is by no means easy* yet even the very difficulty 
Will give U9 pleasure* when our hearts are thus 
eagerly engaged, and powerfully supported. Even 
difficulties and hardships are attended with particu- 
lar pleasure, when they fall in the way of a courage- 
ous mind ; and, as the poet expresses it, " Serpents, 
thirst, and burning sands, are pleasing to virtue. 
Patience delights in hardships : and honour, when 

* tig Iwh tyofifrtv, Heb. xii. 2. 
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it is dearly purchased, is possessed with the greater 
satisfaction V 

If what we are told concerning that glorious city 
obtain credit with us, we will cheerfully travel to- 
wards it, nor wilt we be at all deterred by the dif- 
ficulties that may be in the way. But, however, as 
it is true, and more suitable to the weakness of our 
minds, that are rather apt to be affected with things 
present and near, than such as are at a great dis- 
tance, we ought not to pass over in silence, that 
the way to the happiness reserved in heaven, which 
leads through this earth, is not only agreeable, be- 
cause of the blessed prospect it opens, and the glo- 
rious end to which it conducts, but also for its own 
sake, and on account of the innate pleasure to be 
found in it, far preferable to any other way of life 
that can be made choice of, or, indeed, imagined. 
Nay, that we may not, by low expressionst, derogate 
from a matter so grand and so conspicuous, that 
holiness and true religion, which leads directly to 
the highest felicity, is itself the only happiness, as 
far as it can be enjoyed, on this earth. Whatever 
naturally tends to the attainment of any other ad- 
vantage, participates, in some measure, of the na- 
ture of that advantage. Now, this way to perfect 
felicity, if any thing can be so, is a means that, in 

* - ■ ■ Sepen% gitis, ardor arenas 

Dulcia virtuti. Gaudet patieotia duns : 
Laetius est quoties magoo sibi constat honest um. 

Lucan, lib. ix. & 
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a very great measure, participates of the nature of 
its end* ; nay, it is the beginning of that happiness, 
it is also to be considered as a part of it, and differs 
from it, in its completest state, not so much in kind, 
as in degree : so that in scripture it has the same 
names: as for instance, in that passage of the 
Evangelist, " This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true Godt that is, not only 
the way to eternal life, but also the beginning and 
first rudiments of it, seeing the same knowledge, 
when completed, or the full beatific vision of God, 
is eternal life in its fulness and perfection. Nor 
does the divine apostle make any distinction be- 
tween these two : " Now, says he, we see darkly 
through a glass, but then we shall see openly, or, 
as he expresses it, face to face. Now I know in 
part, but then I shall know, as I also am known V 9 
That celestial life is called an inheritance in light 
and the heirs of it, even while they are sojourning 
in this earth, children of the light\\, and, expressly, 
light in the Lord. " You were, says the apostle, 
sometime darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord^T*" Th.ey will be there perfectly holy, and 
without spot ; and even here they are called holy, 
and in some respect, they are so. Hence it is, that 
those who are really and truly good and pious, are, 
in scripture, often called blessed, though they are 
not fully and perfectly so. " Blessed is the man 

* Su^fearw. f John xvii. S. % 1 Cor. xiii. 12* 

§ Col. L 12. || 1 Thess. v. 5. f Eph. v. 8. 
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that feareth the Lord*. And blessed are the un- 
defiled in the way t." 

. i Even the philosophers give their testimony to 
this truths and their sentiments on the subject are 
not altogether to be rejected : for they, almost una- 
nimously, are agreed, that felicity, so far as it can 
be enjoyed in this life, consists solely, or at least 
principally, in virtue : but as to their assertion, that 
this virtue is perfect in a perfect life, it is rather 
expressing what were to be wished, than describing 
things as they are. They might have said, with 
more truth and justice, that it is imperfect in an 
imperfect life; which, no doubt would have satis- 
fied them, if they had known, that it was to be made 
perfect iu another place, and another life, that truly 
deserves the name, and will be complete and per- 
fect. In this, however, we heartily agree with them, 
that virtue, or, as we rather choose to express it, 
piety, which is absolutely the sum and substance of 
all virtues, and all wisdom, is the only happiness of 
this life, so far as it is capable thereof. 

And if we seriously consider this subject but a 
little, we shall find the saying of the wise king So- 
lomon, concerning this wisdom, to be unexception- 
ably true. 11 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths arepeace.'* 

Doth religion require any thing of us more, than 
that we live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present w r orld ? Now what, pray, can be more plea- 
sant or peaceable than these? Temperance is always 

* PsaL cxiL 1. f ft*l. c*ix. 1. 
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at leisure, luxury always in a hurry: the latter 
weakens the body and pollutes the soul, the former 
is the sanctity, purity, and sound state of both. It 
is one of Epicurus' fixed maxims, " That life can 
never be pleasant without virtue**" Vices seize 
upon men with the violence and rage of furies ; 
but the Christian virtues replenish the breast, which 
they inhabit, with a heavenly peace and abundant 
joy, and thereby render it like that of an angeL The 
slaves of pleasure and carnal affections have within 
them, even now, an earnest of future torments ; so 
that, in this present life, we may truly apply to them 
that expression in the Revelation, " They, that 
worship the beast, have no rest day nor night." 
" There is perpetual peace with the humble, says 
the most devout A. Kempis ; but the proud and 
the covetous are never at restt." 

If we speak of charity, which is the root and 
spring of justice, what a lasting pleasure does it 
diffuse through the soul ! " Envy, as the saying is, 
has no days of festivity* it enjoys not even its 
own advantages, while it is tormented with those it 
sees in the possession of others } but charity is happy, 
not only in its own enjoyments, but also in those 
of others, even as jf they were its own : nay, it is 
then most happy in the enjoyment of its own good 
things, when, by liberality, it makes them the pro- 

* f Avtv agsrrjc utl ami jj&ag 

f Jugis pax cum huraili, superbus autem et avarus numquam 
t Invidia fettea diet jura agit 
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perty of others : in short, it is a godlike virtue *. 
There is nothing more divine in man, M than to 
wish well to men, and to do good to as many as 
one possibly cant;" but piety, which worships 
God with constant prayer, and celebrates him with 
the highest praises, raises raan above himself, and 
gives him rank among the angels. And contem- 
plation, which is indeed the most genuine and 
purest pleasure of the human soul, and the very 
summit of felicity, is no where so sublime, and en- 
riched, as it will be found to be in true religion, 
where it may expatiate in a system of divine truths 
most extensive, clear, and infallibly certain, myste- 
ries that are most profound, and hopes that are the 
most exalted : and he that can render these subjects 
familiar to his mind, even on this earth enjoys a life 
replete with heavenly pleasure. 

I might enlarge greatly on this subject, and add 
a great many other considerations to those I have 
already offered ; but I shall only further observe, 
that that sweet Virtue of contentment, so effectual 
for quieting the mind, which philosophy sought for 
in vain, religion alone has found ; and also dis- 
covered, that it takes its rise from a firm confidence 
in the almighty power of Divine Providence. For 
what is there that can possibly give uneasiness to 
him, who commits himself entirely to that paternal 
goodness and wisdom, which he knows to be infi- 



t Omnibus bene vdle, et quara plurimtj possit benefacere, 
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nite, and securely devolves the care of all his con- 
cerns upon it? 

If any of you object, what has been observed 
before, that we often see good men meet with se- 
vere treatment, and also read, that " many are the 
afflictions of the just* :" I answer, do you not also 
read what immediately follows, " But the Lord 
delivereth him out of them allt ?" And it would 
be madness to deny, that this more than compen- 
sates the other. But neither are the wicked quite 
exempted from the misfortunes and calamities of 
life j and when they fall upon them, they have no- 
thing to support them under such pressures, none 
to extricate or deliver them. 

But a true Christian, encouraged by a good con- 
science, and depending upon the divine favour, 
bears with patience all these evils, by the efforts of 
generous love, and unshaken faith : they all seem 
light to him, he despises what he suffers, while he 
waits with patience for the object of his hope j and 
indeed, what, either in life or in death, can he be 
afraid of, " whose life is hid with Christ in God 
and of whom it may be justly said, without exag- 
geration, " If the world should be crushed, and 
broken to pieces, he would be undaunted, even 
while the ruins fell upon his headt ?" 

* Psal. cxxxiv. f Ibid. 

£ Si fractug illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruins. H«r. 
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LECTURE XX. 

Of our Happiness, particularly that it lies in God, 
who atone can direct us to the true way of attaining 
to it ; that this way he has discovered in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures $ the divine authority whereof is 
asserted and illustrated. 

These two expressions, <f That there is a begin- 
ning, and that there it also an end*," convey 
matters great in themselves, and which ought to be 
considered as of vast importance to us. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, that there should be some one 
principle of all things - h and by an equal degree of 
necessity, this principle must be, of all others, the 
greatest and the best. It is also necessary that he 
who gave being to all things, must have proposed to 
himself some end to be attained by the production 
and disposal of them : but, as the end of the best 
of all agents must itself also be the highest and the 
best, this end can be no other than himself. And 
the reasoning of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, concerning the oath of God, may also be 
applied to this case : "Ashe had no greater to swear 
by, says the apostle, he swore by himself" In like 
manner, as he had no greater or better end to pro- 
pose,!^ proposed himself " He hath made all things 
for himself, says the author of the book of Pro- 

* hh &ca> rli a*%r\> *l riXoff. 
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verbs, even the wicked for the day of evil And 
the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
gives us a lively description of that incomparable 
circle, the qaost complete of all figures : " Of him, 
and through him, and to him, are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever, Ament" 

Now man, the ornament and master-piece of all 
the visible creation, by extraordinary art, and in 
a method peculiar to himself, returns to his first 
original, and has his Creator not only for the prin- 
cipal of his beuig, and of his well-being, but also 
for his end. Thus, by a wonderful instance of 
wisdom and goodness, God has so connected hi$ 
own glory with our happiness, that we cannot pro- 
perly intend or desire the one, but the other must 
follow of course, and our felicity is at last resolved 
into his eternal glory. The other works -of God 
serve to promote his honour ; but man, by rational 
knowledge and will, .offers himself, and all that he 
has, as a sacrifice to his Creator. From his know** 
ledge of him be is induced to love him; and in 
consequence of his love, he attains at last to the 
enjoyment of him. And it is the wisdom, as well 
88 the happiness of mau, to propose to himself, as 
tbe scope and ultimate end of his life, that very 
thing, which his exalted Creator bad proposed 
before. 

But, that we may proceed gradually in our spe~ 
ewlatipns upon ihis subject, we must first conclude, 
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that there is a proper end intended for man ; that 
this end is suited to his nature, and perfectly ac* 
commodated to all his wants and desires, that so the 
principal part of this wonderful fabric may not be 
quite irregular, and labour under a manifest imper- 
fection. 

Nor can there be a more important speculation, 
nor one more worthy of man, than that which con- 
cerns his own end, and that good, which is fully 
and perfectly suited to his circumstances. Chance 
or fortune must, of necessity, have a great influ- 
ence in our life, when we live at random ; we must, 
herefore, if we be wise, or rather that we may be 
wise, propose to ourselves an end, to which all our 
ctions ought to have a reference, and by which, as 
certain fixed star, we are to direct our course. 
But it is surprising to observe, how much all the 
wisest men among the heathens were perplexed in 
their inquiries after this end, and into how many 
Afferent opinions they were divided about it. Of 
his, however, we have spoken at great length in 
another place- 
Now, to be brief, it is necessary, that this good, 
r end, should be " perfect, suitable, not easily 
aken away, nay, such as we can, by no means, be 
deprived of ; and finally, it must consist of such 
hings as have a particular relation to the soul, and 
not of external enjoyments V* Whence « slavish 
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and brutal pleasurest," vain and perishing honours 
and riches, which only serve to support and promote 
the former, are, in this inquiry, justly, and without 
(he least hesitation, hissed off the stage by all sound 
philosophers ; who* with great unanimity acknow- 
ledge, that our felicity consists solely, or at least 
principally, in virtue. But your favourite philoso- 
pher Aristotle, and the Peripatetics, who are his 
followers, seem to doubt, whether virtue alone be 
sufficient for this purpose, and not to be very con- 
sistent with themselves. The Stoics, who proceeded 
with greater courage, and acted more like men, af- 
firmed, that virtue was fully sufficient for this pur- 
pose, without the helps and supplements required 
by the former. And that, while they bestowed 
such high praises on virtue, they might not seem to 
Jiave quite forgotten God, they not only said, that 
virtue wa3 something divine, in which they were 
joined by Aristotle, but also concluded, that their 
wise man did all things, " with a direct reference 
to Godt," It was. also a general maxim with the 
followers of Plato, " That the end of man is to be, 
as far as is possible, made like unto Godt." And 
Plato himself, in his second book of laws, and in 
his Phaedo, asserts, that man's chief good is the 
knowledge of the truth : yet, as this knowledge is 
not perfect in the present life, he is of opinion, that 
it can scarcely be said of any man, that he is happy 

# &vtyamd6dug xcu &j£/w3g/$ rjdpvai. 
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here below \ but there is hope to be entertained 
concerning the dead, provided they are purified 
before they leave the world, But there are two 
things particularly, with regard to this question , 
which our religion, and most precious faith, teaches 
with incomparably greater fulness and evidence, 
than all the schools and books of the philosophers* 

1. That our felicity is not to terminate in our- 
selves, but in God, " Blessed is the man that fear- 
eth the Lord*: and, the pure in heart shall see 
Godt." M To seek God, says St Augustine, is 
to desire happiness, and to find him is that hap- 
piness t/* 

2. That our happiness is not confined within the 
limits of this short life, nor does it end with it : oil 
the contrary, it is scarce begun in this world j but 
when the present life comes to a period, then this 
happiness is completed, and becomes eternal. Our 
life on this earth, therefore, is only so far happy, as 
it has a resemblance to that we shall enjoy in hea- 
ven, and becomes, as it were, an earnest of it : that 
is, when it is employed in pure and sincere piety, 
in obedience to the will of God, and an ambition 
to promote his glory, till we arrive at that happy 
state, where our hunger and thirst shall be abun- 
dantly satisfied, and yet our appetites never cloyed. 

For it is evident, that man, in this life, becomes 
so much the more perfect and happy, in proportion 
as he has his mind and affections more thoroughly 

* PaaL exit 1. f Matth. v. 8. 

X Secutio Dei appetitus beatitatis, consccutio beautas- 
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conformed to the pattern of that most blessed and 
perfect life : and this is indeed the great ambition 
of a true Christian ; this is his study, which he ceases 
not to pursue with ardour day and night ; nor does 
he let so much as one day pass, without copying 
some lines of that perfect pattern ; and the more 
he advances in purity of mind, the greater pro- 
gress he makes in the knowledge and contempla- 
tion of divine things. 

But .who will instruct us with regard to the means 
of reaching this blessed mark? Who will shew us 
how we may attain this conformity to God, and 
most effectually promote his honour and glory, so 
that at last we may come to the enjoyment of him 
in that endless life, and be for ever satisfied with 
the beatific vision of him ? What faithful guide shall 
we find to direct us in this way ? Surely he himself 
must be our leader ; there is no other besides him, 
that can answer our purpose. It is he alone that 
acquaints us with his own nature, as far as it is ne- 
cessary for us to know it } and he alone that directs 
us to the way wherein he chooses to be worshipped* 
?' God cannot be known but by his own revelation 
of himself*." When be is pleased to wrap himself 
up in a cloud, neither man, in his original integrity, 
nay, nor even the angels, can know, or investigate 
his nature or his intentions. We are indeed ac- 
quainted in the sacred records, u That the heavens 
declare the glory of Godt and this, to be sure* 

• Non potest Deus, nisi de Deo inteUigu 
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is very true in certain respects, but they do by no 
means declare the hidden mysteries of the Creator, 
nor his intentions, and the manner of that worship 
nd service he requires from his reasonable crea- 
tures. And therefore the Psalmist, having begun 
he psalm with the voice and declaration of the 
heavens, immediately after mentions another light 
much clearer than the sun himself, and a volume 
r book more perfect than the language of all the 
heres. Nothing is more certain, than that the 
oc trine, which leads us to God, must take its rise 
from him ; for by no art whatever can the waters 
1 e made to rise higher than their fountain. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary, for the purpose I 
have mentioned, that some revelation, concerning 
God, should be made to mankind by himself ; ami, 
ccordingly, he did reveal himself to them from the 
eginning ; and these revelations the father of lies 
mimicked by those delusions of his, that were pub- 
lished by the heathen oracles. The divine Wisdom, 
? n revealing himself to mankind, has thought pro- 
per, at different periods of time, to make use of 
afferent methods and ways, or, according to that 
f the epistle to the Hebrews, " at sundry times, 
nd in divers manners* but at last it seemed 
good to him, that this sacred doctrine should be 
omraitted to writing, that with the greater cer- 
inty and purity it might be handed down to sue 
eedjng ages* If we consider his absolute power, 
it would certainly have been as easy for him to have 

n2 
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preserved this doctrine pure and entire, without 
committing it to writing ; but, for the most part, 
he has been pleased to make use of means natural Jy 
suited and adapted to his purposes, and disposes 
all things, so as effectually to secure his ends, yet 
in an easy natural manner suited to our capacities 
and conceptions of things. 

If any one would prove, that these books which 
we receive as such, are in fact the repositories of 
this sacred and celestial doctrine, the most proper 
method he could take would be, first, to shew, that 
the sacred history and doctrines, contained in them, 
are true ; and then, from their own testimony, con- 
elude them divine. 

Tor the truth of our religion being once well 
established, it is, to be sure, a most just postulation, 
and such as ought not to be denied to any sect of 
men, that, in this instance, the testimony of the 
Christian church should be believed, when it points 
out the books wherein the sum and substance of 
that religion are originally and authentically depo- 
sited*. 

The truth of the sacred history being once 
granted, the divinity of the doctrine will naturally 
follow of course ; as the history mentions so many 
and so great miracles that were wrought in con- 
firmation of the doctrine ; those particularly that 
were performed in proof of the Old Testament, by 
Moses, the servant of God, by whose ministry the 
law was given to the Jews f and those that were 
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wrought in confirmation of the New by Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten son of God, and author of the 
Evangelic law; as also those that were wrought 
by his servants the Apostles, and other Christians : 
and absolutely to deny the force of all these, would 
be an instance of impudence and obstinacy so great, 
that the keenest enemies of the Christian name of 
old did not venture upon it But the scriptures 
have two great evidences of their divinity, their 
own internal character, and that external testimony. 
There are two things which principally prove their 
internal character. 

1. The incomparable sublimity and purity of the 
doctrine they contain : for in vain will you look for 
such profound mysteries, and such pure and holy 
precepts, any where else. 

2. The inimitable and evidently divine majesty 
of the style, attended, at the same time, with a sur- 
prising and wonderful simplicity. Their voice is 
not the voice of man ; but the whole of them, not- 
withstanding their great extent, sounds something 
more grand, than can be expected from the mouths 
of mortal men. Nor ought we to pass over that 
divine efficacy, which the scriptures have, not only 
to move the minds of men, but also, by a divine 
operation*, to change them into something quite 
different from what they were before ? according 
to that of Lactantius, « Give me a fierce, cruel, 
and passionate man, with a few of the words of God 
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I will make him as meek as a lamb, &c.V And 
the external testimony, already mentioned, has, to 
be sure, as much weight as any thing of that kind 
can possibly have. Who would deny to the regu- 
lar succession of the Catholic church, the credit of 
a witness ? Who, on the other hand, would claim 
the authority of a judge and arbitrator? It would 
be quite silly to ascribe to the church a decisive 
power, as if, when a book were first presented to it* 
or brought out of any place, where it had been long 
concealed, it could immediately pronounce whether 
that book was a divine authority or not. The church 
is only a witness with regard to these books we ac- 
knowledge, and its testimony extends no farther 
than that they were received, in the first ages of 
Christianity, as sacred and divinely inspired, and as 
such handed down from age to age, to the church 
that now is $ and he that would venture to discredit 
this testimony, must have a heart of lead, and a 
face of brass* 

There is no occasion to dispute so fiercely about 
the inward testimony of the Holy Ghost : for I am 
persuaded that those who talk about it, understand 
nothing more by it, than that the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces, in the hearts of men, that faith whereby they 
cheerfully and sincerely receive these books, and 
the doctrine contained in them, as divine ; because 
such a faith either includes, in the very notion of 
it, or at least is necessarily connected with, a reli- 
gious frame of the mind, and a sincere disposition 

* Da mrhi ferum, &c. ut supra* 
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to universal obedience, "And he that belie vetfa» 
as the apostle John expresseth it, has this testimony 
in himself*," though he cannot convey, or transfer 
it to others* Now, to assert the necessity of such 
an internal testimony, is nothing more than to say, 
that, whatever evidence the scripture may have in 
itself, or from other considerations, yet the divine 
faith of this truth must be from above. And he 
that would deny this, would thereby plainly disco- 
ver, that he was an entire stranger to that faith 
himself. *' The scripture, says Thomas a Kempis, 
must surely be believed and understood, by means 
of the same spirit, by whom it was at first deli- 
veredt." And, as St Augustine expresses it, " the 
only effectual teacher is he, who has his chair in 
heaven, and yet instructs the hearts of men on this 
earth t" The same divine spirit plants faith in the 
mind, together with the proper intelligence of di- 
vine things, and daily augments and improves these 
dispositions. This great gift of the spirit is, there- 
fore, to be sought by fervent and constant prayer; 
and the Son of God, who is truth itself, has assured 
us, that his most bountiful Father will give it to 
those that ask him, Aristotle has told us, • That 
divine inspiration is to be sought by sacrifices^" 
And it is no less true, « that the faith and under- 

* 1 John v. 10. 

f Eodem certe spiritu et credenda, et iutelligenda sacra scrip* 
tura, quo tradita est. 

t Qui cathedram habet in c&To, corda docet in term, 

§ Tb Sifavivgw rfc;s Si/*/*/? fyrnnov. 
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standing of things revealed by divine inspiration 
are to be sought by prayer Varro tells us, that 
he wrote first of human, and then of divine insti- 
tutions, because societies of men existed first, and 
the latter were instituted by them. True religion, 
on the contrary, instead of being instituted by any 
city or society on earth, hath instituted a city alto- 
gether heavenly and divine, and is itself inspired 
by God, who is the giver of eternal life to all that 
worship him in sincerity t. 

It is truly surprising to observe, how differently 
this religion was of old received among men, and 
what different entertainment it meets with even to 
this day, though the doctrine has been always the 
same ; though it is still enforced by the same argu- 
ments, and has the same difficulties and prejudices 
to struggle with- When the divine apostle preached 
in the Areopagus at Athens, a great many mocked 
and ridiculed him : others said, « We will hear thee 
again of this matter; but certain men clave unto 
him and believed}." And that we may not think 
that this faith, in those who believed, was owing to 
their uncommon penetration or sagacity on the one 
hand, or to their weakness and simplicity on the 
other, of the two mentioned in scripture, that be- 
lieved on this occasion, the one was a philosopher, 
and the other a woman. Now, though, without 
doubt, human liberty is to be allowed its due weight 

* Tnv rm Survives irfciv xat tfW/ir iu^cu? £*fri5<w. 
f St, Aug. tie Civ. Dei, lib, vi. c. 3. 
t Acta xvii. 32, 34, 
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in this matter ; yet we cannot help acknowledging, 
that a certain influence or energy* seems to discover 
itself here. 

The basis of religion is faith ; just apprehensions 
or right notiomt of God, according to Epictetus* 
St Ignatius says, " Faith is the beginning of life, 
and love the end of itt :" and the words of the 
apostle are, " lie that cometh to God, must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him so that the giving of a law 
to man, and the enforcing it with the motives of 
rewards and punishments, is not inconsistent with 
the filial disinterested obedience of a rational crea- 
ture, even in a state of innocence- 
All true and lively faith begets love j and thus 
that heavenly light is the vehicle of heat : and as, 
by this means, true faith has a tendency to the prac- 
tice of obedience, so all true obedience depends 
upon faith, and flows from it ; but it also proceeds 
from love, because faith first produces love, and 
then works by it. All knowledge of mysteries is 
vain, and of no value ; unless it have an influence 
upon the affections, and thereby on the whole con- 
duct of life. The luminaries of heaven are placed 
on high j hut they are so placed, that they may 
shine, and perform their periods, for the benefit of 
this earth §. 

* 0i/av rtvb potgttv vel fatgyua*, 

t **VU r &*f & oLyavf}. 

j Gen, i. 17. 
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i. We must believe, that God is : this truth is 
written in capital letters on every page of the sa- 
cred books of scripture : for all things that are 
therein delivered by God, and concerning him, 
confirm this, and take it for a primary and un- 
doubted principle* But these sacred books acknow- 
ledge another more universal evidence of this lead- 
ing truth, and an evidence quite distifict from theirs, 
to which they refer all, even the most obstinate un- 
believers, and those that are entirely ignorant of 
this celestial doctrine, for full conviction*. 

As it is quite plain, that the testimony of the 
written word will have little or no influence upon 
men, who have not received the least tincture of 
divine faith ; should any person, disputing with 
them, reason after this manner, there is a God, be- 
cause this is asserted in the sacred scriptures, and 
their testimony must, hy all means, be believed, be- 
cause they are the word of God : an argument of 
this kind, to be sure, would have no other effect, 
but to expose the person that urged it to the ridicule 
of Atheists and unbelievers ; because it evidently 
begs the question, and runs into a vicious circle. 
He, therefore, that would bring over such persons to 
the faith, must reason after a quite different manner. 
But let him, on the other hand, who once accepts 
these books, with the submission due to their real 
dignity, and divine authenticity, receive light and 
edification from them on every article of faith, and 
with regard to the whole system of religion in gene- 

* Rom, i. 20. 
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ral : let him also, in congratulation to their exalted 
author, cry out, " With thee, DLord, is the fountain 
of life : and in thy light we shall see light*/' And 
let him that desires to be, not only a nominal pro- 
ficient in theology, but a real lover of God, and also 
to be taught of him t, resolve within himself, above 
all things, to make this sacred volume his constant 
study, mixing his reading with frequent and fervent 
prayer; for if these are omitted, his labour will be 
altogether in vain, supposing him to be ever so well 
versed, not only in these books, but also to have all 
the advantages that can be had from the knowledge 
of languages, and the assistance of commentators 
and interpreters. Different men have different 
views in reading this book ; as in the same field 
the ox looks for grass, the hound for a hare, and 
the stork for a lizard. Some, fond of critical re- 
marks, pick up nothing but little stones and shells* 
Others run in pursuit of sublime mysteries, giving 
themselves but very little trouble about the pre- 
cepts and instructions, that are clear and evident - f 
and these plunge themselves into a pit, that has no 
bottom* But the genuine disciples of this true 
wisdom are those, who make it their daily employ- 
ment to purify their hearts by the water of these 
fountains, and reduce their whole lives to a con- 
formity with this heavenly doctrine. They desire 
not to know these things only, that they may have 
the reputation of knowledge, or to be distinguished 
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in the world f but that their souls may be healed, 
and their steps directed, so that they may be led, 
through the paths of righteousness, to the glorious 
felicity which is set before them* 

The sum of all is, that our felicity lies solely an 
entirely in that blessed God, who is also the foun- 
tain and source of our being ; that the only means 
of our union with him is true religion j and this, 
again, consists in our entertaining just notions of 
God, worshipping him acceptably, and endeavour- 
ing a constant and unwearied obedience to all his 
commands, according to that most pure and perfect 
rule laid down in these divine books, which we pro- 
fess to receive as such* Let us, therefore, have 
constantly fixed in our minds these words of the 
Psalmist, " Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
that walk in the way of the Lord, Thou hast com- 
manded us to keep thy precepts diligently, O ! that 
my ways were directed to keep thy statutes*," 

LECTURE XXI. 

Of ike Divine Attributes. 

Of all the maxims that are naturally written on the 
heart of man, there is none more certain or more 
universally known, than that God is j concerning 

* Psalm cxbu l, 4^ 5, 
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which I have given a dissertation some time ago* 
But of all the secrets and hidden things of nature, 
which have been the subject of human study and 
inquiry, there is nothing, by a prodigious odds 9 so 
difficult or unsearchable, as to know what H£ is. 
The saying of St Augustine, concerning time, is 
well known in the schools j with how much greater 
truth might it be said of him, who is more ancient 
than time, " and who bid time flow from the begin- 
ning* ? That he hath made darkness his hiding- 
place, and amidst that darkness dwells in light in* 
accessible t f f * which, to our eyes, is to be sure more 
dark than darkness itself- O the divine darkness 1 
says a great mant ; and another most acutely, " If 
you divide or cut asunder this darkness, who will 
shine forth § ?** When, therefore, we are to speak of 
him, let us always call to remembrance the admoni- 
tion, which bids us " speak with reverence and 
fear ||,** For what can we say that is worthy of 
him, since man, when he speaks of God, is but a 
blind person describing light ? Yet, blind as we are, 
there is one thing we may, with great truth, say 
of that glorious light, and let us frequently repeat 
it : O when wiU that blessed day shine forth, which 
shall deliver the soul from those thick integuments 
of flesh, that, like scales on the eye, obstruct its 

• Qui tempos ab a?o 

Ire jubet. Bobth* Coos. PhiL lib. ill. met, 9. 
f Paalm xviii. H, 

t ft H 3L<» * xdrafi. ; 4 . \ 
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sight, and shall introduce it into a more full and 
open view of that primitive eternal light ? Perhaps 
the prope rest answer we could give to the question, 
What is God i woqld be to observe a most profound 
silence : or, if we should think proper to answer 
any thing, it ought to be something next to this 
absolute silence ; viz. God is ; which gives us a 
higher and better idea of him, than any thing we 
can either express or conceive. 

Theological writers mention three methods, 
whereby men come to some kind of knowledge of 
God themselves, and communicate that knowledge 
to others, viz. the way of negation, the way of 
causation^ and the way of eminence : yet the very 
terms that are used to express these ways, shew 
what a faint knowledge of the invisible Being is to 
be attained by them j so that the two last may be 
justly reduced to the first, and all our knowledge 
of this kind called negative. For to pretend to 
give any explanation of the Divine Essence, as dis- 
tinct from what we call bis attributes, would be * 
refinement so absurd, that, under the appearance 
of more accurate knowledge, it would betray our 
ignorance the more : and so unaccountable would 
it be to attempt any such thing, with regard to the 
unsearchable majesty of God, that possibly the 
most towering and exalted genujs on earth ought 
frankly tp acknowledge* that v?e Jknow neither our 
own essence, nor that of any other creature, even 
the meanest and most contemptible. Though in 
Jhe schools they distinguish the divine attributes 
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or excellencies, and that by no means improperly* 
into communicable and incommunicable; yet we 
ought so to guard this distinction* as always to re* 
member, that those which are called communica- 
ble, when applied to God, are not only to be under- 
stood, in a manner, incommunicable, and quite pe- 
culiar to himself , but also, that in him they are, 
in reality, infinitely different from those virtues ; 
or rather, in a matter where the disparity of the 
subjects is so very great, those shadows of virtues, 
that go under the same names, either in men or 
angels ; for it is not only true, that all things, in 
the infinite and eternal being, are infinite and eter- 
nal* but they are also, though in a manner quite 
inexpressible, himself- He is good without quality, 
great without quantity, &c, He is good in such a 
sense, as to be called by the Evangelist, the only 
good being *. He is also the only wise being; 
** To the only wise God," saith the Apostle* And 
the same Apostle tells us, in another place, f * That he 
only hath immortality," that is, " from his own na- 
ture, and not from the will or disposition of an- 
othert*" " If we are considered as joined to, or 
united with God, says an ancient writer of great 
note, we have a being, we live, and in some sort 
are wise; but if we are compared with God, we 
have no wisdom at all, nor do we live, or so much 

* Mauh. xix. 17. 
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as have any existence*." All other things were 
by him brought out of nothing, in consequence 
of a free act of his will by means of his infinite 
power ; so that they may be justly called mere con- 
tingencies, and he is the only necessarily existent 
being. Nay, he is the only really existent being, 
rhhrvshp; or, as Plotinus expresses it, rb farina* h*. 
Thus also the Septuagint speaks of him, as the only 
existent beingt, and so also does the heathen poett. 
This is likewise implied in the exalted name Jeho- 
vah, which expresses his being, and that he has it 
from himself j but what that being is, or wherein 
its essence, so to speak, consists, it does not say ; 
nor, if it did, could we at all conceive it* Nay, so 
far is that name from discovering what his being 
is, that it plainly insinuates, that his existence is 
hid, and covered with a vail. I am who I am; or\ 
lam what Iam%. As if he had said, I myself know 
what I am, but you neither know, nor can know 
it ; and if I should declare wherein my being con- 
sists, you could not conceive it. He has, however, 
manifested in his works, and in his word, what it 
is our interest to know, " That he is the Lord, 
God, merciful and gracious, abundant in goodness 
and truth." 

* Deo si coDjungimiir, somas, viviauis, japimiis : Deo si com- 
paramor, nec sapimus omnino, nee vivimus, imo nec sumus, 
Greg. Mag. Mor. 

i Exod. iiL 1*. 
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We call hira a most pure spirit, and mean to say, 
that he is of a nature entirely incorporeal ; yet this 
word, in the Greek, Hebrew, and all other lan- 
guages, according to its primitive and natural sig- 
nification, conveys no other idea, than that of a 
gentle gate, or wind, which every one knows to be 
a body, though ratified to a very great degree \ so 
that, when we speak of that infinite purity, all words 
fail usj and even, when we think of it, all the re- 
finements of the acutest understanding are quite at 
a stand, and become entirely useless. It is, in every 
respect, as necessary to acknowledge his eternity, 
as his being j provided, that, when we mention the 
term God, we mean by it the first being, supposing 
that expression to include also his self-existence. 
This idea of a first and eternal being is again in- 
separably connected with an infinite degree of all 
possible perfection, together with immutability, and 
absolute perseverance therein* But all these are 
treated of, at great length, in Theological books, 
whereof you have a very large collection. 

In like manner, if we suppose God to be the first 
of all beings, we must, unavoidably, therefrom, 
conclude his unity : as to the ineffable Trinity sub- 
sisting in this Unity, a mystery discovered only by 
the sacred scriptures, especially in the New Testa- 
ment, where it is more clearly revealed than in the 
Old, let others boldly pry into it, if they please, 
while we receive it with an humble faith, and think 
it sufficient for us to admire and adore. 

The other Attributes, that use to be mentioned 

VOL, iv, o 
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on this subject, may be supposed to be perfectly 
comprehended under the following three, viz, power, 
uisdom, and goodness ; for holiness, justice, mercy, 
infinite bounty, &c. may be, with great propriety* 
ranked under the general term of goodness* 

But rather than insist upon metaphysical specu- 
lations, let us, while we walk daily in these pleasant 
fields, be constantly culling fresh and never fading 
flowers- When the Psalmist cries out, w Great is 
the Lord, and greatly to be praised, and of his 
greatness there is no end* he wanted to shew, 
saith St Augustine, how great he is ; but how can 
this be done ? Though he repeated, great, great, 
the whole day, it would have been to little purpose, 
for he must have ended at last, because the day 
would have ended j but his greatness was before 
the beginning of days, and will reach beyond the 
end of timet/' The poet expresses himself admi- 
rably well, 11 1 will praise thee, O blessed God, 
with my voice, I will praise thee, also, with silence* 
For thou, O inexpressible Father, who can's t never 
be known, understandest the silence of the mind, 
as well as any words or expressions 

* Psalm cxlv. 3* 

f Volebat Ulcere quam rnagnus sit, aed hoc qui fieri potest ? 
Etsi tota die magnum diceret, pa rum esaet, finiret enim aliqiuindo, 
quia, finiret ur dies, magnitude) a u tern illius ante dies, et ultra dies, 
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LECTURE XXII. 

flow to regulate Life according to the Rules qf 
Religion. 

I hav$ now, at different times, addressed myself to 
you upon several subjects of great importance, and 
of the utmost necessity ; though, what I have hi- 
therto said, was only designed as a preface, or in- 
troduction, to what I further proposed ; but to at- 
tempt to prosecute this design, at the very end of 
the year, would be quite improper, and to little or 
no purpose ; I shall, therefore, altogether forbear 
entering upon it, and, for this time, lay before you 
a few advices, which may be useful, not only in 
order to employ, to greater advantage, the months 
of vacation, that are now at hand, but also the better 
to regulate your whole lives. 

And my first advice shall be, to avoid too much 
sleep, which wastes the morning hours, that are 
most proper for study, as well as for the exercises 
of religion ; and stupifies and enervates the strength 
of body and mind. I remember, that the famous 

"Offa ya£ <pvva{ 
ToVa xai toyag 

Ilaref Syvfttf*, 

Iloirtg a^n. Syn. bymno. 4to. 
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abbot of Clairevaux*, when he found the friars 
sleeping immoderately, used to say, " That they 
slept like the secular clergyt." And, though we 
do not admit of the severe rules to which the monks 
subjected themselves, we must at least allow, that 
the measure and degree of sleep, and other bftdily 
refreshments, suitable for a young man, devoted to 
study and devotion, is very far different from that 
excess, in which the common sort of mankind in- 
dulge themselves. 

Another advice, which is a-kin to, and nearly 
connected with the former, shall be, to observe 
temperance in eating and drinking : for moderation 
' in sleeping generally follows sobriety in eating, and 
other sensual gratifications ; but that thick cloud 
of vapours, that arises from a full stomach, must 
of necessity overwhelm all the animal spirits, and 
keep them long locked up in an indolent inactive 
state. Therefore the Greeks, not without reason, 
express these two duties, to be sober, and to be watch- 
Jill, indifferently by the same terra. And the apos- 
tle Peter, that he might make his connection more 
evident, uses, indeed, two words for this purpose ; 
but exhorts to these duties, as closely connected 
together, or rather, as if they were, in some respect, 
but one, Be sober, be vigilantX. And, in the same 
epistle, having substituted another word for so- 
briety, he expresses watchfulness by the same word 
he had put for sobriety in the other place, Be sober 
* St Bernard. \ Seculariter dormire. 
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and watch** Both these dispositions are so applied 
to the mind, as to include a sober and watchful 
state of the body and senses j as this is exceeding 
useful, nay, quite necessary, in order to a corre- 
spondent frame of the mind: and that disposition, 
both of body and mind, not only subservient, but 
lso necessary to piety and constancy in prayer : 
" Be sober and watch unto prayert." 

When the body is reduced to its lightest and 
most active state, still, as it is corruptible, it is, 
to be sure, a burden to the mind ; how much more 
must it be so, when it is depressed with an immo- 
derate load of meat and drink ; and, in consequence 
of this, of sleep ? Nor can the mind rouse itself, or 
use the wings of contemplation and prayer, with 
freedom, when it is overpowered with so heavy a 
load : nay, neither can it make any remarkable 
progress in the study of human literature, but will 
move slowly, and embarrassed, be at a stand, like 
a wheel-carriage in deep clay. The Greeks, very 
justly, expressed the virtue, we are now recom- 
mending, by the term wpp*m % it being, as your fa- 
vourite philosopher * observes in his Ethics, the 
great preservative of the mind. He is certainly 
a very great enemy to his own understanding that 
lives high, and indulges himself in luxury. " A 
fat belly is seldom accompanied with an acute un- 
derstanding^" Nor is it my intention in this, 

* 2fcpgov^<rare, xcu t-^ari, 1 Per. iv. 7* 

\ Aristotle. $ Italia yvxn% * rUru vfav m 
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only to warn you against drunkenness and luxury ; 
I would willingly hope, that such an advice would 
be superfluous to you : but, in this conflict, 1 would 
willingly carry you to such a pitch of victory, that, 
at your ordinary and least delicious meals, that you 
would always stop some degrees within the bounds, 
to which your appetite would carry you. Consider 
«• that, as Cato said, the belly has no ears*/* but it 
has a mouth, into which a bridle must be put, and, 
therefore, I address not myself to it, but to the di- 
recting mind, that is set over it, which, for that rea- 
son, ought to govern the body, with all its senses, 
and curb them at its pleasure. St Bernard's words 
are admirable to this purpose, " A prudent mind, 
devoted to God, ought so to act in its body, as the 
master of a family in his own bouse. He ought 
not to sutler his flesh to be, as Solomon expresses 
it, like a brawling woman, nor any carnal appetite 
to act like a rebellious servant ; but to enure them 
to obedience and patience. He must not have his 
senses for his guides, but bring them into subjection 
and subserviency to reason and religion. He must, 
by all means, have his house and family so ordered, 
and well disciplined, that he can say to one, Go, 
and he goeth, and to another, Come, and he cometh ; 
and, to his servant the body, Do this, and it doeth 
what it is bid, without murmuring. The body must 
also be treated with a little hardship, that it may 
not be disobedient to the mind t," *• For he, saith 

* Ventrem non habere aures. 

X Sic prudens et Deo decatus animus habere se debet in cor- 
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Solomon, that delicately bringeth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become a rebellions 
son at last*/* This is what I would have you 
aspire to, a conquest over your flesh, and all its 
lusts j for they carry on a deadly war against your 
souls y and their desires are then most to be resisted* 
when they flatter most. What an unhappy and 
dishonourable inversion of nature it is, when the 
flesh commands* and the mind is in subjection! 
When the flesh, which is vile, gross, earthly, and 
soon to be the food of worms, governs ** the soul, 
that is the breath of God, Stat" 

Another thing I would have you beware of, is 
immoderate speech. The evils of the tongue are 
many ; but the shortest way to find a remedy for 
them all,, is to study silence, and avoid, as the poet 
expresses it, ** excessive prating, and a vast desire 
of speaking t/* 
" He is a perfect man, as the apostle James ex. 

pore suo, sicut pater famiHas in domo sua- Non habeat, sicut 
Solomon elicit, muHerexn liiigiosam carnem guam, nec ullum ap- 
petitum qarnis ut servum rebel! em, sed ad obedienuam et pali- 
entiam assuefact um. Habeat sensus suos non duces, sed rationi 
et religioni servients et sequaccs ; habeat ornnem oranino do mum 
vel familiam suam sic ordinatam, et disciplina? subditam, ut dicat 
huic vadc, et yadat, et alii, veni, et veniat, et servo corpori, facito 
hoc, et sine murmure fiat quod jubetur, et paulo certe durj is 
tractandum eit corpus, ne animo male pareat* 
* Prov. xxix. 21. 
+ Vv%n & ktv Sek, 4c* 
% Improbagarrulitas, studiumq ; i m mane loquendu 
o 4 
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presses it, who offends not in word* j" and there- 
fore, doubtless, he that speaks least, offends in this 
respect more rarely. " But in the multitude of 
words, as the wise man observes, there wants not 
sinf." To speak much, and also to the purpose, 
seldom falls to the share of one mant. Now, that 
we may avoid loquacity, we must love solitude, and 
render it familiar ; that so every one may have an 
opportunity to speak much to himself, and little to 
other people. " We must, to be sure, says a Kempis, 
be in charity with all men ; but it is not expedient 
to be familiar with every one§." General, and 
indiscriminate conversation with everyone we meet, 
is a mean and silly thing. Even, when we promise 
ourselves comfort and satisfaction, from free con- 
versation, we often return from such interviews 
with uneasiness ; or, at least, have spoken and heard 
such things, as, upon serious reflection, may justly 
give us concern. But, if we would secure our 
tongues and senses, or keep safe our hearts, and 
all the issues of life, we must be frequent at prayer, 
in the morning, at noon, and at night, or oftener 
throughout the day, and continually walk, as in 
the presence of God ? always remembering, that 
he observes not only our words and actions, but 
also takes notice of our most secret thoughts. 
This is the sum and substance of true piety : for 

* Jam.iii. 2. f Pro*- 19- 

§ Charitas certe habenda est erjga oranes, sed familiaritas non 
espedit. 
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he, who is always sensible, that that pure and alLsee- 
ing eye is continually upon him, will never venture 
to sin, with set purpose, or full consent of mind. 
This sense of the divine presence, would certainly 
make our life on this earth, like that of the angels; 
for, according to our Lord's expression, it is their 
peculiar advantage, •* continually to behold the 
face of our Father, who is in heaven." By this 
means Joseph escaped the snares laid for him by 
his imperious mistress ; and, as if he had thrown 
water upon it, extinguished that fiery dart with 
this seasonable reflection, ** Shall I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God*/' He might 
have escaped the eyes of men, but he stood in awe 
of that invisible eye, from which nothing can be 
hid. We read of a good man of old, who got the 
better of a temptation, of the same kind, by the 
same serious consideration j for, being carried from 
one chamber to another, by the woman that tempt- 
ed him, he still demanded a place of greater secrecy, 
till having brought him to the most retired place 
of the whole house, here, said she, no person will 
find us out, no eye can see us. To this he answer- 
ed, will no eye see? Will not that of God perceive 
us ? By which saying, he himself escaped the snare, 
and, by the influence of divine grace, brought the 
sinful woman to repentance, But now, 

Let us pray* 

Praise waits for thee, O Lord, in Zion } and to 
* Gen* xxxix. 9. 
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be employed in paying thee that tribute, is a be- 
coming and pleasant exercise : it is due to thee 
from all the works of thy hands, but particularly 
proper from thy saints and celestial spirits. Ele- 
vate, O Lord, our minds, that they may not grovel 
on the earth, and plunge themselves in the mire ; 
but, being carried upwards, may taste the pleasures 
of thy house, that exalted house of thine, the inhabit- 
ants whereof are continually singing thy praises. 
Their praises add nothing to thee, but they them* 
selves are perfectly happy therein. While they 
behold thy boundless goodness, without any vail, 
admire thy uncreated beauty, and celebrate the 
praises thereof throughout all ages. Grant us, 
that we may walk in the paths of holiness, and, ac- 
cording to our measure, exalt thy name, even on 
this earth, until we also be translated into the glo- 
rious assembly of those who serve thee in thy 
higher house* 

Remember thy goodness and thy covenant to thy 
church militant upon this earth, and exposed to 
dangers amidst so many enemies : yet we believe, 
that, notwithstanding all these dangers, it will be 
safe at last: it may be distressed, and plunged in 
the waters, but it cannot be quite overwhelmed, 
or finally perish. Pour out thy blessing upon this 
our nation, our city, and university : we depend 
upon thee, O Father, without whose hand we 
should not have been, and without whose favour 
we can never be happy. Inspire our hearts with 
gladness, thou, who alone art the fountain of solid, 
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pure, and permanent joy, and lead us, by the paths 
of righteousness and grace, to the rest and light of 
glory, for the sake of thy Son, our Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ j Amen. 



LECTURE XXIII. 

Of Purity of Life, 

In every act of religious worship, what a great ad- 
vantage would it be, to remember that saying of 
our great Master, which nobody is altogether igno- 
rant of, and yet scarce any know as they ought, 
" Thk God, whom *we worship, is a spirit, and 
therefore to be worshipped in spirit and in truth V 1 
He is a spirit, a most pure spirit, and the father of 
spirits : he is truth, primitive truth, and the most 
pure fountain of all truth : " But we all have erred 
in hearth" We are indeed spirits, but spirits im- 
mersed in flesh ; nay, as it were, converted into 
flesh, and, the light of truth being extinguished 
within us, quite involved in the darkness of error: 
and, what still sets us in greater opposition to the 
truth, every thing about us is false and delusive ; 
" There is no soundness?." How improper, there- 
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fore, are we, who are deceitful and carnal*, to wor- 
ship that spirit of supreme truth ? Though we 
pray, and fast often, yet all our sacrifices, as they 
are polluted by the impure hands wherewith we 
offer them, must be offensive, and unacceptable to 
God ; and the more they are multiplied, the more 
the pure and spotless Deity must complain of them, 
as the grievance is thereby enhanced. Thus, by 
his prophet; he complained of his people of old : 
" Your new moons, saith he, and your appointed 
feasts, my soul hateth : they are a trouble to me ; 
I am weary to bear them : therefore, when you 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you, and, as it were, turn my back upon you 
with disdain : but, if you will wash you, and make 
you clean, then come, and let us reason togethert." 
as if he had said, then let us converse together, and 
if there be any difference between us, let us talk 
over the matter, and settle it in a friendly manner, 
that our complaints may be turned into mutual 
embraces, and all your sins being freely and fully 
forgiven, you may be restored to perfect innocence : 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow ; though they be redder than crim- 
son, they shall be whiter than wool: wash your- 
selves,, and I will also wash you, and most com-* 
pletely wipe away all your stains." 

But that we may be the better provided for this 
useful and altogether necessary exercise of cleansing 



* Saga/**, xcw 4*y«b. 
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our hearts and ways, and apply to it with the greater 
vigour, let us dwell a little upon that sacred ex- 
pression in the Psalms, 11 Wherewith shall a young 
man purify his way ?" The answer is, ** By taking 
heed thereto according to thy word*." In this 
uestion, several things offer themselves to our 
observation. 

1. That, without controversy \ % purity of life, or 
conversation, is a most beautiful and desirable 
attainment, and that it must, by all means, begin 
at the very fountain, that is, the heart ; whence, as 
Solomon observes, « proceed the issues of life/' 
In the beginning of the psalm, they are pronoun- 
ced blessed, " Who are pure, or undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord," And, in another 
place, ** Truly God is good to Israel, says the 
Psalmist, even to such as are of a clean heart t*" 
And the words of our Saviour to this purpose are, 
" Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God§." Nor is the true and genuine beauty of 
the soul any thing distinct from this purity and 
sanctity ; this is the true image of its great Crea- 
tor ; that golden crown, which most unhappily 
dropt off the head of man, when he fell : so that* 
with the greatest justice, we may lament and say, 
" Woe unto us that we have sinned," And it is 
the general design and intention of all religion, all 
its mysteries, and all its precepts, that this crown 
may be again restored, at least, to some part of the 

* PsaL cxix. 9. t ifMtory hp & mfr 

t Psal. lxxjii. L i Matth. v. 8. 
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human race, and this image again stamped upon 
them ; which image, when fully completed, and 
for ever confirmed, will certainly constitute a great 
part of that happiness, we now hope for, and aspire 
after. Then, we trust, we shall attain to a more 
full conformity and resemblance to our beloved 
head. And, even in this wayfaring state, the 
more deeply and thoroughly our souls are tinc- 
tured with the divine flame of charity, joined 
with this beautiful purity, the more we resemble 
him, " who is white and ruddy, and fairer than the 
sons of men." The Father of mercies has made 
choice of us, that we may be holy; the Son of 
God, blessed for ever, has once for all shed his 
blood upon earth, in order to purify us, and daily 
pours out his spirit from heaven upon us, for the 
same purpose. 

But to consider the matter as it is in itself, where 
is the person, that does not, even by the force of 
natural instinct, disdain filth and nastiness, or at 
least prefer to it purity and neatness of body ? 
Now, as the soul greatly excels the body, so much 
the more desirable is it, that it should be found in 
a state of beauty and purity. In like manner, were 
we to travel a journey, who would not prefer the 
plain and clean way to one that were rough and 
dirty ? But the way of life, which is not the casein 
other matters, will be altogether such as you would 
have it, or choose to make it. With God's assist- 
ance, and influence of his grace, a good man is at 
pains to purify his own way j but men of an im- 
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pure and beastly disposition, who delight to wallow 
in the mire, may always easily obtain their sordid 
wish. But I hope that you, disdaining such a 
brutish indignity, will, in preference to every thing 
else, give your most serious attention to this in- 
quiry, by what means even young men and boys 
may purify their way, and, avoiding the dirty paths 
of the common sort of mankind, walk in such as 
are more pleasant and agreeable, 

2. Observe, that purity is not such an easy matter, 
that it may fall by chance in the way of those that 
are not in quest of it, but a work of great art and 
industry. Hence you may also learn, that the way, 
even of young men or boys*, stand very much in 
need of this careful attention. It is indeed true, 
that, in some respect, the reformation of youth is 
easier, and sooner accomplished, that they are not 
accustomed to shameful and wicked ways, nor con- 
firmed in sinful habits ; but there are other regards, 
wherein it is more difficult to reduce that period of 
life to purity, particularly, as it is more strongly 
impressed with the outward objects that surround 
it, and easily disposed to imbibe the very worst : 
the examples and incitements to vice beset youth 
in greater abundance, and those of that age are 
more apt to fall in with them. 

But, whatever may be said of the easiness or dif- 
ficulty of reforming youth and childhood, it is evi- 
dent from this question, which, without doubt, is 
proposed with wisdom and seriousness, that this 

* The Hebrew word used in the text, properly signifies a boy. 
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matter is within the verge of possibility, and of the 
number of such as are fit to be attempted. Youth 
is not so headstrong, nor childhood so foolish, but 
by proper means they can be bent and formed to 
virtue and piety. Notwithstanding the irregular 
desires and forwardness* of youth, and that mad- 
ness, whereby they are hurried to forbidden enjoy- 
ments, there are words and expressions that can, 
soothe this impetuosity, even such, that by them . 
youth can tame and compose itself, " By attending 
to itself and its ways, according to thy word that 
matchless word, which contains all those particular 
words and expressions, not only that are proper to 
purify and quiet all the motions and affections of 
the soul, but also, by a certain divine power, are 
wonderfully efficacious for that purpose. And what 
was said of old, concerning Sparta, and its disci- 
pline, may be, with much greater truth, asserted 
of the divine law, and true religion, viz. that it had 
a surprising power to tame and subdue mankind^. 
And this leads us directly to the answer of the 
question in the text ; " By attending thereto, ac- 
cording to thy word." 

This is not, therefore, to be done according to 
our philosophy, but according to thy word, O eter- 
nal light, truth, and purity ! The philosophy of 
the heathens, it is true, contains some moral in- 
structions and precepts, that are by no means despi- 
cable ; but this is only so far as they are agreeable 
to the word of God, and the divine law, though the 
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philosophers themselves knew nothing of it: but 
the only perfect system of moral philosophy, that 
ought to be universally received, is the doctrine of 
Christianity. This the ancient fathers of the pri~ 
mitive church have asserted, and fully proved, to 
the honour of our religion. But those, who spend 
their lives in the study of philosophy, can neither 
reform themselves nor others, if nature be but a 
little obstinate ; and their wisdom, when it does its 
utmost, rather conceals vices, than eradicates them ; 
but the divine precepts make so great a change 
upon the man, and, subduing his old habits, so re* 
form him, that you would not know him to be the 
same. If any of you then aspire to this purity of 
mind and way, you must, with all possible care, 
conform yourself, and every thing about you, to the 
instructions and precepts of this divine word. Nor 
think this a hard saying ; for the study ©f purity 
has nothing in it that is unpleasant or disagree- 
able, unless you think it a grievance to become like 
unto God. 

Consider now, young men, nay you, who, with- 
out offence, will suffer yourselves to be called boys ; 
consider, I say, wherein consists that true wisdom, 
which deserves to be pursued with the most earnest 
study and application, and whereby, if you will, 
you may far exceed those that are your superiors 
in years; be ambitious to attain the advantage 
mentioned in the text, and consequently the con- 
dition upon which it depends, for they are insepa- 
rably connected together ; reconcile your minds to 
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a strict attention to your ways, according to the 
divine word, and by this means (which is a very 
rare attainment) you will reconcile youth, and even 
childhood, to the purity here recommended : ac- 
count the divine word and precepts preferable to 
your daily food, yea, let them be dearer to you 
than your eyes, and even than life itself. 



LECTURE XXIV. 

Before the Communion. 

It is the advice of the wise man, «' Dwell at home, 
or with yourself;" and though there are very few 
that do this, yet it is surprising, that the greatest 
part of mankind cannot be prevailed upon, at least, 
to visit themselves sometimes ; but, according to 
the saying of the wise Solomon, " The eyes of the 
fool are in the earth/' It is the peculiar property 
of the human mind, and its signal privilege, to re* 
fleet upon itself; yet we, foolishly neglecting this 
most valuable gift, conferred upon us by our Crea- 
tor, and the great ornament of our nature, spend 
our lives in a brutish thoughtlessness. Was a man, 
not only to turn in upon himself, carefully to search 
and examine his own heart, and daily endeavour to 
improve it more and more in purity, but also to 
excite other?, with whom he conversed, to this lau- 
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dable practice f by seasonable advice, and affecting 
exhortations t he would certainly think himself very 
happy in these exercises. Now, though this expe- 
dient is never unseasonable, yet it will be particu- 
larly proper, on such an occasion as this, to try it 
upon yourselves, as you are not ignorant, that it is 
the great apostolical rule, with respect to all that 
are called to celebrate the divine mysteries, " that 
every man examine himself, and so let him eat of 
that bread, and drink of that cup*.* 1 

I do not here intend a full explication of tins 
mystery, but only to put you in mind, that, in order 
to a saving use, and participation thereof, a twofold 
judgment must, of necessity, be formed s the first 
with respect to our own souls, and the other to that 
of the Lord's body. These the apostle considers 
as closely connected together, and therefore ex- 
presses both by the same word. The trial we are 
to make of ourselves, is indeed expressed by the 
word 3mh/*«£s*, which signifies to prove, or to try ; 
but immediately after he expresses it by judging 
ourselves, u for if we would judge ourselves, &c*t" 
whereas, in the preceding verses, he had mentioned 
the other judgment to be formed, and expressed it 
by the same word fitii$lM which signifies to judge 
or discern, " Not discerning the Lord's bodyt." 
And this is that which renders a vast many un- 
worthy of so great an honour-, they approach this 

* 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
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heavenly feast, without forming a right judgment, 
either of themselves, or of it : but, that we form a 
judgment of ourselves, it is necessary, that we first 
bring ourselves to an impartial trial : and, to be 
sure, I should much rather advise you to this in- 
ward self-examination, and heartily wish I could 
persuade you to it, than that you should content 
yourselves with a lifeless trial of your memory, by 
repeating compositions on this subject. 

Consider with yourselves, pray, and think seri- 
ously, what madness, what unaccountable folly it 
is, to trifle with the majesty of the most high God, 
and to offer to infinite wisdom the sacrifices of 
distraction and folly ? Shall we, who are but insig- 
nificant worms, " thus provoke the Almighty King 
to jealousy*/' as if we were stronger than he, and, 
of purpose, run our heads, as it were, against that 
power, the slightest touch whereof would crush us 
to dust ? Do we not know, that the same God, who 
is an enlivening and saving light to all that worship 
with humble piety, is, nevertheless, a consuming 
fire to all the impious and profane, who pollute his 
sacrifices with impure hearts and unclean hands ? 
And that those especially, who have been employed 
in his church, and in the divine offices, yet have 
not experienced his influence as a pure and shining 
light, will unavoidably feel him as a flaming fire ? 
Let his saints rejoice and exult before God, for this 
he not only allows, but even commands; yet let 
even those of them, who have made the greatest 
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advances in holiness, remember, that this holy and 
spiritual joy is to be joined with holy fear and 
trembling : nay, the greater progress they have 
made in holiness, the more deeply will they feel 
this impressed upon their minds, so that they can 
by no means forget it. *t The great eye is over us, 
let us be afraid*/' Great is our God, and holy ; 
even the angels worship him. Let his saints ap- 
proach him, but with humility and fear ; but, as for 
the slothful, and those that are immersed in guilt, 
that securely and with pleasure indulge themselves 
r n impure affections, let them not dare to come 
near. Yet, if there are any, let their guilt and pol- 
lution be ever so great, who find arising within 
them a hearty aversion to their own impurity, and 
an earnest desire after holiness; behold there is 
opened for you a living and pure fountain, most 
effectual for cleansing and washing away all sort of 
stains, as well as for refreshing languishing and 
thirsty souls. And he that is the living and never- 
failing fountain of purity and grace, encourages, 
calls, and exhorts you to come to him, " Come 
unto me, all ye that are athirst, &c. M And again, 
" All that the Father gtveth me, shall come unto 
me, and him that cometh unto me, I will, by no 
means, reject or cast outt." 

Ask yourselves, therefore, what you would be 
at, and with what dispositions you come to this 
most sacred table ? Say, whither art thou going, 
and what seekest thou, O my soul ? For it would 

fy*/xa ^iya rga/ti&jCMv- f John vi, 37. 
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be an instance of the most extravagant sloth and 
folly to set about a matter of so great importance, 
and so serious, without any end, without the pro- 
spect of any advantage, and therefore without any 
ierious turn of mind, or as one doing nothing ; yet 
this is the case of vast numbers, that meet together 
in divine assemblies, and at this holy sacrament. 
Is it any wonder, that those should find nothing, 
who absolutely have nothing in view ? and that he, 
who is bound for no harbour, should meet with no 
favourable wind ? They give themselves up to the 
torrent of custom, and steer not their course to any 
particular port, but fluctuate and know not whither 
they are carried ; or, if they are alarmed with any 
sting of conscience, it is only a kind of inconsi- 
derate and irregular motion, and reaches no further, 
than the exterior surface of sacred institutions. 
But, as for you, who, according to the expression 
of the angels, " Seek Jesus, fear not, you will cer- 
tainly find him, and in him all things : for it hath 
pleased the Father, that in him all fulness should 
dwell* so that in him there is no vacuity, and 
without him nothing else but emptiness and vanity; 
let us embrace him, therefore, with our whole hearts?, 
and on him alone let us depend and rely. 

Let his death, which we commemorate by this 
mystery, extinguish in us all worldly affections : 
*nay we feel his divine power working us into a 
conformity to his sacred image ; and having our 
strength, as it were, renewed by his means, let u* 

• Col. 1 19. 
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travel towards our heavenly country, constantly 
following him with a resolute and accelerated pace. 

The concern of purifying the heart in good ear- 
nest, taking proper measures for conforming the 
life to the rules of the gospel, is equally incumbent 
upon alh For this is the great and true design of 
all divine worship, and of all religious institutions ; 
though the greater part of mankind satisfy them- 
selves with the outward surface of them, and there- 
fore catch nothing but shadows in religion itself, as 
well as in the other concerns of life. We have 
public prayers, and solemn sacraments; yet if, 
amidst all these, one should look for the true and 
lively characters of Christian faith, or, in the vast 
numbers that attend these institutions, he should 
search for those that, in the course of their lives, 
approve themselves the true followers of their great 
Master, he would find reason to compare them to 
" a few persons, swimming at a great distance from 
one another, in a vast ocean*-" 

It has been observed long ago by one, f * that in 
Rome itself he had found nothing of Romet >" 
which, with too great truth, might be applied to 
religion, about which we make so great a bustle at 
present : there is scarce any thing at all of religion 
in it ; unless we imagine that religion consists of 
words, as a grove does of trees. For, if we suppose 
it lies in the mortification of sin, unfeigned humility, 
brotherly charity, and a noble contempt of the world 

• Apparent ran nan tea in gurgite vasto- 
1 Se io Romae, Boma? nihil mveoifise. 
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and the flesh, « whither has it gone and left us V 
As for you, young gentlemen, if you would apply 
to this matter in good earnest, you must, of neces- 
sity, bestow some time and pains upon it, and not 
fondly dream, that such great advantages can be 
met with by chance, or in consequence of a negli- 
gent and superficial inquiry. If we are to alter the 
course of our life for the time to come, we must 
look narrowly into our conduct during the pre- 
ceding part of it ; for the measures to be taken for 
the future are, in a great degree, suggested by what 
is past He acts wisely, and is a happy man, who 
frequently, nay daily reviews his words and actions; 
because he will, doubtless, perform the same duty 
with greater ease, and to better purpose, when he is 
called to it, with more than ordinary solemnity. 
And, therefore, they, who have experienced how 
pleasant this work is, and what a mixture of utility 
is joined with this pleasure, will apply to it with a 
cheerful mind, whenever opportunity requires it ; 
as to others, they must, of necessity, set about it 
some time or other : I say of necessity, if I am al- 
lowed to say it is necessary to avoid the wrath to 
come, and to obtain peace and salvation. Repent- 
ance may possibly appear a laborious and unpleasant 
work to our indolence* and, to repent, may seem a 
harsh expression ; to perish, however, is still more 
harsh ; but a sinful man has no other choice. Our 
Lord, who is truth itself, being acquainted with the 
cruel execution performed by Herod upon the Ga- 
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lileans, takes this opportunity to declare to his hear- 
ers, that, unless they repented, they should all like- 
wise perish *." The Saviour of the world, it is trne f 
came for this very purpose, that he might save those 
that were miserable and lost, from the fatal neces- 
sity of being utterly undone ; but he never intended 
to take away the happy and pleasant necessity of 
-repentance : nay, he strengthened the obligation to 
it, and imposed it as a duty, inseparably connected 
with grace and happiness ; and this connection he 
not only preached in expressions to the same pur- 
pose with his forerunner John the Baptist,* but even 
in the very same words ; u Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at handt." And in another 
place, having told us, that he came " not to call 
the righteous, but sinners}," he immediately adds 
to what he called those sinners ; not to a liberty of 
.indulging themselves in sin, but from sin to repent- 
ance. His blood, which was shed on the cross, is 
indeed a balsam more precious than all the balm of 
Gilead and Arabia, and all the ointments of the 
whole world ; but it is solely intended for curing 
the contrite in heart. 

But, alas ! that gross ignorance of God, that over- 
clouds our mind, is the great and the unhappy cause 
of all the guilt we have contracted, and of that im- 
penitence which engages us to continue in it. Had 
men but the lea6t knowledge, how disagreeable and 
hateful all sinful pollution renders us to his eternal 
and infinite purity ; and, on the other hand, what 

* Luke xiil & t Matth. iv* 7. % Mattb. ix. IS. 
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a likeness to him we attain by holiness, and how 
amiable we are thereby rendered in his sight, they 
would look upon this as the only valuable attain- 
ment, they would pursue it with the most vigorous 
efforts of their minds, and would make it their con- 
stant study day and night, that, according to the 
divine advice of the apostle, <( being cleansed from 
all filtfainess of the flesh and spirit, they might per* 
feet holiness in the fear of God*-" 



An EXHORTATION to the Students, upon their 
return to the Universitt after the Vacation, 

We are at last returned, and some, for the first 
time, brought hither by that supreme hand, which 
holds the reins of this vast universe, which rules 
the stormy winds, and swelling sea, and distributes 
peace and war to nations, according to its pleasure. 
The great Lord of the universe, and Father of 
mankind, while he rules the world with absolute 
sway, does not despise this little flock, provided we 
look up unto him, and humbly pray, that we may 
feel the favourable effects of his presence and 
bounty } nay, he will not disdain to dwell within 
us, and in our hearts, unless we, through folly, and 
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ignorance of our true happiness, shut the door 
against him, when he offers to come in. He is the 
most high, yet has chosen the humble heart for the 
most agreeable place of his residence on this earth : 
but the proud and haughty, who look with disdain 
on their inferiors, he, on his part, despises, and be* 
holds, as it were, afar off 1 . He is most holy, and 
dwells in no hearts, but such as are purged from the 
dross of earthly affections ; and that these may be 
holy, and really capable of receiving his sacred Ma- 
jesty, they must of necessity be purified, " Know 
ye not, says the divine apostle, that you, even your 
bodies, are the temples of the Holy Ghost V* and 
therefore are to be preserved pure and holy ? but 
the mind, that dwells within them, must be still 
more holy, as being the priest that, with constant 
and unwearied piety, offers up the sacrifices and 
sweet incense of pious affections, cheerful obedi- 
ence, ardent prayers, and divine praises, to the 
Deity of that temple. 

Of your studies, and exotic learning, I intend 
not to say much. The knowledge, I own, that 
men of letters, who are the most indefatigable in 
study, and have the advantage of the greatest abi- 
lities, can possibly attain to, is at best but very 
small. But since the knowledge of languages 
and sciences, however inconsiderable it may be, is 
the business of this society of ours, and of that 
period of years you are to pass here, let us do, 
pray, as the Hebrews express it, «' the work of the 

• 1 Cgr. vi. 19. 
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day while the day lasts* f « for time slips silent! jr 
away, and every succeeding hour is attended with 
greater disadvantages than that which went be- 
fore itt." 

Study to acquire such a philosophy as is not 
barren and babbling, but solid and true ; not such 
an one as floats upon the surface of endless verbal 
controversies t but one that enters into the nature 
of things i for he spoke good sense, that said, " The 
philosophy of the Greeks was a mere jargon, and 
noise of words t." 

You, who are engaged in philosophical inquiries, 
ought to remember in the mean time, that you are 
not so strictly confined to that study, but you may, 
at the same time, become proficients in elocution $ 
and, indeed, it is proper you should. -1 would, 
therefore, have you to apply to both these studies 
with equal attention, that you may not only 
attain some knowledge of nature, but also be in 
condition to communicate your sentiments, with 
ease, upon those subjects you understand, and 
clothe your thoughts with words and expressions ; 
without which, all your knowledge will differ but 
very little from buried ignorance. 

In joining these two studies together, you have 
not only reason for your guide, but also Aristotle 

* Opus diei in die sua. 

t Tempus nam taciturn submit, boraq; 
Semper praeterita deterior subit. 
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himself for your example ; for we are told, that it 
was his custom to walk up and down in the school 
in the morning, teaching philosophy, particularly 
those speculative and more obscure points, which 
in that age were called rationes acroamaticce, and 
thus he was employed, till the hour appointed for 
anointing, and going to exercise * : but after din- 
ner, he applied to the more entertaining arts of 
persuasion, and mrde his scholars declaim upon 
such subjects as he appointed them. 

But to return to my own province ; for, to say, 
the truth, I reckon all other things foreign to my 
purpose ; whatever you do, with regard to other 
studies, give always the preference to sacred chris- 
tian philosophy \ which is, indeed, the chief philo- 
sophy, and has the pre-eminence over every other 
science, because it holds Christ to be the headi t in 
whom all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hid- This, the apostle tells us, was not the case 
of those false Christians in his time, whose philoso- 
phy regarded only some idle superstitions, and 
vain observations. Cultivate therefore, I say, this 
sacred wisdom sent down from heaven, " Let this 
be your main study t ; for its mysteries are the 
most profound, its precepts the most pure, and, at 
the same time, the most pleasant. In this study, 
a weak understanding will be no disadvantage, if 
you have but a willing mind, and ardent desires. 
Here, if any where, the observation holds, '* That 
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if you love learning, you cannot fail to make great 
progress therein V For some, that have applied 
with great industry to human philosophy, have 
found it to be like a disdainful mistress, and lost 
their labour ; but divine philosophy invites and en- 
courages even those of the meanest parts* 

And, indeed, it may be no small comfort and 
relief to young men of slow capacities, who make 
but little progress in human sciences, even when 
they apply to them with the most excessive labour 
and diligence, that this heavenly doctrine, though 
it be the most exalted in its own nature, is not 
only accessible to those of the lowest and meanest 
parts, but they are cheerfully admitted to it, gra- 
ciously received, preferred to those that are proud 
of their learning, and very often advanced to 
higher degrees of knowledge therein ; according 
to that of the Psalmist, " The law of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes ; the entrance of his 
word giveth light, it giveth also understanding 
unto the simplet." You therefore, whom some 
very forward J youths leave far behind in other 
studies, take courage ; and to wipe off this stain, if 
it be one* and compensate this discouragement, 
make this your refuge ; you cannot possibly arrive 
at an equal pitch of eloquence or philosophy with 
some others, but what hinders you, pray, from being 
as pious, as modest, as meek and humble, as holy 
and pure in heart, as any other person whatever ? 

• *o* ?i ^^toSi};, fo) tfoX*tfia&fc, Isoc ad Deum. 
t F*l cxU- ISO. * % *iX**roa^ 
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and, by this means, in a very short time, you will 
be completely happy in the enjoyment of God, and 
live for ever in the blessed society of angels, and 
spirits of just men made perfect. 

But if you want to make a happy progress in 
this wisdom, you must, to be sure, declare war 
against all the lusts of the world and the flesh, 
which enervate your minds, weaken your strength, 
and deprive you of all disposition and fitness for 
imbibing this pure and immaculate doctrine, How 
stupid is it to catch so greedily at advantages so 
vanishing and fleeting in their nature, if, indeed » 
they can be called advantages at all ; ** Advanta- 
ges that are carried hither and thither, hurried from 
place to place by the uncertainty of their nature, 
and often fly away before they can be possessed*?'* 
An author, remarkable for his attainments in reli- 
gion, justly cries out,* 1 O! what peace and tran- 
quillity might he possess, who could be prevailed 
upon to cut oft" all vain anxiety, and only think of 
those things that are of a divine and saving na- 
ture t !" Peace and tranquillity is, without doubt, 
what we all seek after, yet there are very few that 
know the way to it, though it be quite plain and 
open* It is indeed no wonder, that the blind, who 
wander about without a guide, should mistake the 
plainest and most open path ; but we have an in- 

* T« dm Kai x<kru ptffLtwt, xcu Tigtrgirtfrtva, xcu *%iv Xjjptfjai 

t O qui omaem vanam solicimdinera ampuraret* et saltataria 
duntaxatac diviaa cogitaret, quant am quiet eiaet pacen possidereti 
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fallible guide, and a most valiant leader, let us fol- 
low him alone ; for he, that treadeth in his steps, 
can never walk in darkness. 



Lei us pray* 

O ! invisible God, who seest all things ; eternal 
light, before whom all darkness is light, and in com- 
parison with whom every other light is but dark- 
ness : The weak eyes of our understanding cannot 
bear the open and full rays of thy inaccessible light ; 
and yet, without some glimpses of that light from 
Jieaven, we can never direct our steps, nor proceed, 
towards that country, which is the habitation of 
light. Mcy it therefore please thee, O Father of 
lights, to send forth thy light and thy truth, that 
they may lead us directly to thy holy mountain. 
Thou art good, and the fountain of goodness ; give 
us understanding, that we may keep thy precepts. 
That part of our past lives, which we have lost in 
pursuing shadows, is enough, and indeed too much j 
bring back our souls into the paths of life, and let 
the wonderful sweetness thereof, which far exceeds 
all the pleasures of this earth, powerfully, yet plea- 
santly, preserve us from being drawn aside there- 
from by any temptation from sin or the world- 
Purify, we pray thee, our souls from all impure ima- 
ginations, that thy most beautiful and holy image 
niay be again renewed within us, and by contem- 
plating thy glorious perfections, we may feel daily 
^P r ^ ved within us that divine similitude, the per- 

10n * w ^ er eof, we hope, will at last make us for 
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ever happy in that full and beatific vision we aspire 
after. Till this most blessed day break, and the 
shadows fly away, let thy Spirit be continually with 
us, and may we feel the powerful effects of his di- 
vine grace constantly directing and supporting our 
steps, that all our endeavours, not only in this so- 
ciety, but throughout the whole remaining part of 
our lives, may serve to promote the honour of 
thy blessed name, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 
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EXHORTATION I. 

Were I allowed to speak freely what I sincerely 
think of most of the affairs of human life, even 
those that are accounted of the highest importance, 
and transacted with the greatest eagerness and 
bustle, I should be apt to say, *' that a great noise 
is made about the merest trifles # but if you should 
take this amiss, as a little unseasonable upon the 
present occasion, and an insult upon your solemnity, 
I hope you will the more easily forgive me, that I 
place in the same rank, with this philosophical con- 
vention of yours, the most famous councils and ge- 
neral assemblies of princes and great men j and say 
of their golden crowns, as well as your crowns of 
laurel, u that they are things of no value, and not 
worth the purchasing i." Even the triumphal, 
inaugural, or nuptial processions of the greatest 
kings and generals of armies, with whatever pomp 
and magnificence, as well as art, they may be set 
off, they are, after all, so far true representations of 

* Mag no conatu magnas nugas. 
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their false, painted, and tinsel happiness, that, while 
we look at them, they fly away ; and, in a very 
short time, they are followed by their funeral pro- 
cessions, which are the triumphs of death over those 
who have, themselves, triumphed during their lives. 
• The scenes are shifted, the actors also disappear ; 
and, in the same manner, the greatest shews of this 
vain world likewise pass away. Let us, that we 
may lop off the luxuriant branches of our vines, 
take a nearer view of this object, and remember, 
that what we now call a laurel crown, will soon be 
followed by cypress wreaths : it will be also proper 
to consider how many, that in their time were em- 
ployed, as we are now, have long ago acted their 
parts, ^nd are now consigned to a long oblivion j 
as also, what vast numbers of the rising generation 
are following us at the heels, and, as it were, push- 
ing us forward to the same land of forgetfulness j 
who, while they are hurrying us away, are at the 
same time hastening thither themselves. AH that 
we see, all that we do, and all that we are, are but 
mere dreams ; and if we are not sensible of this 
truth, it is because we are still asleep : none but 
minds that are awake can discern it ; they, and 
they only, can perceive and despise these illusions* 
of the night. In the mean time, nothing hinders 
us from submitting to these, and other such cus- 
tomary formalities, provided our doing it interfere 
not with matters of much greater importance, and 
prospects of a different and more exalted nature. 
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What is it, pray, to which, with the most ardent 
wishes, you have been aspiring, throughout the 
whole course of these four last years? Here you 
have a cap and a title, and nothing at all more. 
But, perhaps, taking this amiss, you secretly blame 
me in your hearts, and wish me to congratulate 
you upon the honour you have obtained. I cheer- 
fully comply with your desire, and am willing to 
explain myself. These small presents are not the 
principal reward of your labours, nor the chief end 
of your studies ; but honorary marks and badges 
of that erudition and knowledge, wherewith your 
minds have been stored by the uninterrupted la* 
hours of four whole years. But whatever attain, 
ments in learning you have reached, I would have 
you seriously to reflect, how inconsiderable they 
are, and how little they differ from nothing; nay, 
if what we know is compared with what we know 
not, it will be found even vastly less than nothing: 
at least, it is an argument of little knowledge, and 
the sign of a vain and weak mind, to be puffed up 
with an overbearing opinion of our own knowledge : 
while, on the contrary, it is an evidence of great 
proficiency in knowledge, to be sensible of our ig- 
norance and inability. " He is the wisest man, 
says Plato, who knows himself to be very ill quali- 
fied for the attainment of wisdom V Whatever 
be in this, we often find the sciences and arts, which 
you cultivate, to be useless, and entirely barren, 

Philo. apol. Socr. 

Q 4 
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with regard to the advantages of life ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, those other professions that are illi- 
terate and illiberal, nay even unlawful, meet with 
better treatment, and greater encouragement, than 
what we call the liberal arts. " He that ventures 
upon the sea, is enriched by his voyages : he that 
engages in war, glitters with gold : the mean para- 
site lies drunk on a rich bed ; and even he, who 
endeavours to corrupt married women, is rewarded 
for his villany. Learning alone starves in tattered 
rags, and invokes the abandoned arts in vain*." 

But as sometimes the learned meet with a better 
fate, you, young gentlemen, I imagine, entertain 
better hopes with regard to your fortune ; nor would 
I discourage them, yet I would gladly moderate 
them a little by this wholesome advice ; lean not 
upon a broken reed, neither let any one, who values 
his peace, his real dignity, and his satisfaction, give 
himself up to hopes, that are uncertain, frail, and 
deceitful. The human race are, perhaps, the only 
creatures, that by this means become a torment to 
themselves} for, as we always grasp at futurity, 
we vainly promise ourselves many and great things, 
in which, as commonly happens, being for the most 
part disappointed, we must, of necessity, pay for 

* Qui pelago credit, raagno se faemore tollit: 
Qui pugnas et castra petit, praecingitur auro: 
Vilis adulator picto jacet ebrius ostro ; 
Et qui sollicitat nuptas, ad praemia peccafc 
Sola pruioosi* korret facuodia pannia, 
Atque inopi li Dgua desertas invocat artes. 
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our foolish pleasure with a proportionate degree of 
pain- Thus, the greatest part of mankind find the 
whole of this wretched life chequered with delusive 
joys and real torments, ill -grounded hopes, and feara 
equally imaginary: amidst these, we live in con* 
tinual suspense, and die so too. 

But a few, alas ! a few only, yet some, who think 
more justly, having set their hearts upon heavenly 
enjoyments, take pleasure in despising, with a pro- 
per greatness of mind, and trampling upon the 
fading enjoyments of this world. These make it 
their only study, and exert their utmost efforts, that, 
having the more divine part of their composition 
weaned from the world and the flesh, they may be 
brought to a resemblance and union with the holy 
and supreme God, the Father of spirits, by purity, 
piety, and an habitual contemplation of divine ob- 
jects : and this, to be sure, is the principal thing, 
with a noble ambition whereof I would have your 
minds inflamed ; and whatever profession, or man- 
ner of life you devote yourselves to, it is my earnest 
exhortation and request, that you would make this 
your constant and principal study. Fly, if you 
have any regard to my advice, fly far from that con- 
troversial contentious school-divinity, which, in fact, 
consists in fruitless disputes about words, and rather 
deserves the name of vain and foolish talking. 

Almost all mankind are constantly catching at 
something more than they possess, and torment 
themselves in vain ; nor is our rest to be found 
among these enjoyments of the world, where all 
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things arc covered with a deluge of vanity, as with 
a flood of fluctuating restless waters ; and the soul 
flying about, looking in vain for a place on which 
it may set its foot, most unhappily loses its time, its 
labour, and itself at last, like " the birds in the days 
of the flood, which having long sought for land, 
till their strength was quite exhausted, fell down 
at last, and perished in the waters 

O ! how greatly preferable to these bushes, and 
briars, and thorns, are the delightful fields of the 
gospel, wherein pleasure and profit are agreeably 
mixed together, whence you may learn the way to 
everlasting peace, that poverty of spirit, which is 
the only true riches, that purity of heart, which is 
our greatest beauty, and that inexpressible satis- 
faction, which attends the exercise of charity, hu- 
mility, and meekness ? When your minds are stored 
and adorned with these graces, they will enjoy the 
most pleasant tranquillity, even amidst the noise 
and tumults of this present life ; and you will be, 
to use the words of Tertullian, candidates for eter- 
nity ; a Jitle infinitely more glorious and sublime, 
than what has been this day conferred upon you. 
And that great and last day, which is so much 
dreaded by the slaves of this present world, will be 
the most happy and auspicious to you ; as it will 
deliver you from a dark dismal prison, and place 
you in the regions of the most full and marvellous 
light. 

* Quae fitisq; diu terris ubi sistere detur, 
In mare lasatis volucris vaga decidit alia. 
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Most exalted God, who hast alone created, and 
dost govern this whole frame, and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof, visible and invisible, whose name is 
alone wonderful, and to be celebrated with the high- 
est praise, as it is indeed above all praise and admi- 
ration. Let the heavens, the earth, and all the ele- 
ments, praise thee ; let darkness, light, and all the 
returns of days and years, and all the varieties and 
viscissitudes of things, praise thee ; let the angels 
praise tbee, the arch-angels, and all the blessed 
court of heaven, whose very happiness it is, that they 
are constantly employed in celebrating thy praises. 
We confess, O Lord, that we are of all creatures 
the most unworthy to praise thee, yet, of all others, 
we are under the greatest obligations to do it ; nay, 
the more unworthy we are, our obligation is so 
much the greater- From this duty, however un- 
qualified we may be, we can by no means abstain, 
nor indeed ought we. Let our souls bless thee, and 
all that is within us praise thy holy name, who for- 
givest all our sins, and healest all our diseases, who 
deliverest our souls from destruction, andcrownest 
them with bounty and tender mercies. Thou 
searchest the heart, O Lord, and perfectly knows 
the most intimate recesses of it : reject not those 
layers, which thou perceivestto be the voice and 
the wishes of the heart j now it is the great request 
of our hearts, unless they always deceive us, that 
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they may be weaned from all earthly and perishing 
enjoyments; and if there is any thing, to which 
they cleave with more than ordinary force, may 
they be palled away from it by thy Almighty hand, 
that they may be joined to thee for ever in an inse- 
parable marriage-covenant j and, in our own be- 
half, we have nothing more to ask* We only add, 
in behalf of thy church, that it may be protected 
under the shadow of thy wings, and every where, 
throughout the world, watered by thy heavenly 
dew, that the spirit and heat of worldly hatred against 
it may be cooled, and its intestine divisions, whereby 
it is much more grievously scorched, extinguished. 
Bless this nation, this city, and this university, in 
which, we beg, thou would be pleased to reside, 
as in a garden dedicated to thy name, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. Amen, 



EXHORTATION II. 

Would you have rae to speak the truth with 
freedom and brevity ? The whole world is a kind 
of stage, and its inhabitants mere actors. As to 
this little farce of yours, it is now very near a 
conclusion, and you are upon the point of applying 
to the spectators for their applause. Should any su- 
perciliously decline paying this small tribute*, you 
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surely may, with great ease, retort their contempt 
upon themselves, merely by saying, ** Let your se- 
verity fall heavy on those, who admire their own per- 
formances ; as to this affair of ours, we know it is 
nothing at all st* for I will not allow myself to doubt, 
but you are very sensible, that there is indeed no* 
thing in it. 

It would, to be sure, be very improper, especially 
as the evening approaches, to detain you, and my 
other hearers, with a long and tedious discourse, 
when you are already more than enough fatigued, 
and almost quite tired out, with hearing. I shall 
therefore only put you in mind of one thing, and 
that in a few words. Let not this solemn toy*, 
however agreeable to youthful minds, so far impose 
upon yon, as to set you a dreaming of great ad van- 
tages and pleasures to be met with in this new 
period of life you are entering upon. Look round 
you, if you please, and take a near and exact sur- 
vey of all the different stations of life that are set 
before you. If you enter upon any of the stations 
of active life, what is this but jumping into a bush 
of thorns, where you can have no hope of enjoying 
quiet, and yet cannot easily get out again ? But if 
you rather choose to enter upon some new branch 
of science, alas ! what a small measure of knowledge 
is to be thus obtained, with what vast labour is even 
that little to be purchased, and how often, after 
immense toil and difficulty, will it be found, that 
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truth is still at a distance, and not yet extracted 
out of the well* ? We indeed believe that the soul, 
breathed into man, when he was first made, was 
pure, full of light, and every way worthy of its di- 
vine original: but ah! Father of mankind, how 
soon, and how much was he changed from what he 
was at first ! He foolishly gave ear to the fatal se- 
ducer, and that very moment was seized upon by 
death, whereby he at once lost his purity, his light 
or truth, and, together with himself, ruined us also. 

Now, since that period, what do you commonly 
meet with among men of wisdom and learning, as 
they would wish to be accounted, but fighting and 
bickering in the dark : and while they dispute, with 
the greatest heat, but at random, concerning the 
truth, that truth escapes out of their hands, and in- 
stead of it, both parties put up with vain shadows 
or phautoms of it, and, according to the proverb, 
embrace a cloud instead of Juno. 

But, since we are forced to own, that even the 
most contemptible and minutest things in nature, 
often put all our philosophical subtlety to a nonplus, 
what ignorance and foolish prestimpiion\ is it for us 
to aim at ransacking the most hidden recesses of di- 
vine things, and boldly attempt to scan the divine 
decrees, and the other most profound mysteries of 
religion, by the imperfect and scanty measures of 
our understandings ? Whither would the presump- 
tion of man hurry him, while it prompts him to pry 



into every secret and hidden thing, and leave no- 
thing at all un attempted r 

As for you, young Gentlemen, especially those 
of you that intend to devote yourselves to theologi- 
cal studies, it is my earnest advice and request to 
you, that you fly far from that infectious curiosity, 
which would lead you into the depths of that contro- 
versial, contentious theology, which, if any doctrine 
at all deserves the name, may be truly termed, 
" science falsely so called**" And that you may 
not, in this respect, be imposed upon by the com- 
mon reputation of acuteness and learning, 1 con- 
fidently affirm s that, to understand and be master 
of those trifling disputes that prevail in the schools, 
is an evidence of a very mean understanding; 
while, on the contrary, it is an argument of a 
genius truly great, entirely to slight and despise 
them, and to walk in the light of pure and peace- 
able truth, which is far above the dark and cloudy 
region of controversial disputes* But, you will 
say, it is necessary, in order to the defence of truth, 
to oppose errors, and blun t the weapons of Sophists. 
Be it so, but our disputes ought to be managed 
with few words, for naked truth is most effectual 
for its own defence, and when it is once well un- 
derstood, its natural light dispels all the darkness 
of error : " for all things, that are reproved, are 
made manifest by the lightt," saith the apostle. 
Your favourite philosopher has also told us, " That 
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what is straight discovers both rectitude and obli- 
quity." And Clemens Alexandrinus has very 
justly observed, <c That the ancient philosophers 
were not greatly disposed to disputes or doubting ; 
but the latter philosophers among the Greeks, out 
of a vain desire to enhance their reputation, en- 
gaged so far in wrangling and contention, that 
their works became quite useless and trifling 

There is but one useful controversy and dispute, 
one sort of war, most noble in its nature, or most 
worthy of a Christian, and this not to be carried 
on against enemies at a great distance, but such as 
are bred within our own breasts ; against those, it 
is most reasonable to wage an endless war, and 
them it is our duty to persecute to death. Let us 
all, children, young men and old, exert ourselves 
vigorously in this warfare ; let our vices die before 
us, that death may not find us indolent, defiled, 
and wallowing in the mire; for then it will be 
most truly, and to our great misery, death to us : 
whereas, to those sanctified souls, who are con- 
formed to Christ, and conquerors by bis means, it 
rather is to be called life, as it delivers them from 
their wanderings and vices, from all kinds of evils, 
and from that death which is final and eternal. 
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Let us pray. 

Eternal God, who art constantly adored by 
thrones and powers, by seraphims and cherubims, 
we confess, that thou art most worthy to be 
praised ; but we, of all others, are the most un- 
worthy to be employed in shewing forth thy praise. 
How can polluted bodies, and impure souls, which, 
taken together, are nothing but mere sinks of sin, 
praise thee, the pure and holy Majesty of heaven ? 
Yet, how can these bodies, which thou hast wonder* 
fully formed, and those souls, which thou hast in- 
spired, which owe entirely to thine unmerited favour 
all that they are, all that they possess, and all they 
hope for, forbear praising thee, their wise and boun- 
tiful Creator and Father ? Let our souls, therefore, 
and all that is within us, bless thy holy name ; yea, 
let all our bones say, O Lord, who is like unto thee, 
who is like unto thee ? Far be it most gracious Fa- 
ther, from our hearts, to harbour any thing that is 
displeasing to thee : let them be, as it were, temples 
dedicated to thy service, thoroughly purged from 
every idol and image, from every object of impure 
love and earthly affection. Let our most gracious 
King and Redeemer dwell and reign within us ; 
— *<y he take full possession of us by his spirit, and 
govern all our actions. Way he extend his peace- 
able and saving kingdom throughout the whole 
habitable world, from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof. 

Let the nations acknowledge their King, and the 
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isles be glad in him, and particularly that which we 
inhabit, with those in its neighbourhood ; and that 
they may be truly blessed in him, may they daily * 
submit, more perfectfully and dutifully, to his golden 
sceptre, and the holy laws of his gospel. Bless 
this nation and city, and this our university ; may 
it be continually watered with the dew of thy spi- 
rit, and plentifully produce fruit acceptable in thy 
ight, through Jesus Christ our Lord* Amen* 



EXHORTATION III. 

T his day, which has been the object of your earnest 
wishes, throughout the course of four whole years, 
is now almost over, and hastening to a close. What 
has it produced for your advantage ? Can he, that 
has reaped most successfully of you all, say he has 
filled his arms with sheaves ? Though possibly you 
would excuse me to express myself with great free- 
dom on this occasion, yet I will not take the liberty 
to depreciate too much your past studies, the spe- 
cimens you have given to-day of your abilities, and 
the degree that has been conferred upon you. This 
at least, I imagine, I may say, without offence, the 
most of those things we greedily catch at, and la- 
bour most earnestly to obtain, and consequently 
even your philosophy, is a reaJ and demonstrative 
truth of that great paradox, that there is a vacuity in 
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the nature of 'things. And, in truth, how great is 
this vacuity ! seeing even the human race is no in- 
considerable part of it ? Though this day is marked 
with more than ordinary solemnity, it is, after all, 
but the conclusion and period of a number of days, 
that have been idly spent, and is itself elapsing to 
little or no purpose, as well as the rest. But O [ 
how glorious must that blessed day be, which all 
purified souls, and such as are dear to God, earnestly 
long for, throughout the whole of this perishing 
life, and constantly wait, with a kind of impatience, 
until it dawn, and the shadows fly away, 

I am, indeed, of opinion, that those of you, who 
think most justly, will readily own, your attain- 
ments, hitherto, are of no great moment. But, pos- 
sibly, henceforth you intend to begin life, as it were, 
anew ; you aspire to greater matters, and entertain 
views worthy of human nature ; you already begin 
to live, and to be wise ; you form desires, and con- 
ceive hopes of rising to arts, riches, and honours : 
ail this is very well. Yet there is one consideration 
I would have you to admit among these ingenious 
projects and designs. What if death should come 
upon you, and looking, with an envious eye, upon 
this towering prospect, put a stop to a project that 
extends itself so far into futurity, and, like a spider's 
web, entirely destroy it with a gentle breath of 
wind ? Nor would this be any prodigy, or indeed 
an extraordinary event, but the common fate of 
almost all mankind. 11 We are always resolving 
to live, and yet never set about life in good 
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earnest V Archimedes was not singular in his 
fate j but a great part of mankind die unexpect- 
edly, while they are poring upon the figures they 
have described in the sand. O wretched mortals ! 
who having condemned themselves, as it were, to 
the mines, seem to make it their chief study to pre- 
vent their ever regaining their liberty- Hence new 
employments are assumed in the place of old ones ; 
and, as the Roman philosopher truly expresses it, 
" one hope succeeds another, one instance of am- 
bition makes way for another ~ f and we never desire 
an end of our misery, but only that it may change 
its outward formt." When we cease to be candi- 
dates, and to fatigue ourselves in soliciting interest, 
we begin to give our votes and interest to those 
who solicit us in their turn : when we are wearied 
of the trouble of prosecuting crimes at the bar, we 
commence judges ourselves ; and he, who is grown 
old in the management of other men's affairs for 
<noney, is at last employed in improving his own 
wealth* At the age of fifty, says one, I will retire 
and take my ease \ or the sixtieth year of my life 
shall entirely disengage me from public offices and 
business* Fool ! art thou not ashamed to reserve 
to thyself the last remains and dregs of life? Who 
will stand surety, that thou shalt live so long ? and 
what immense folly is it, so far to forget mortality, 

* Victuros agimus semper, nee vivimus unquam, 
t Spea apem excipit, ambition em arabitio, el miseriarum non 
quaeritur finU, sed schema tantum rautatur. 
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as to think of beginning to live at that period of 
years, to which a few only attain ? 

As for you, young gentlemen, I heartily wish 
you may think more justly ; let your souls, as it 
were, retire into themselves, and dwell at home ; 
and having shaken off the trifles that make a bustle 
and noise around you, consider seriously, that the 
remaining part of your life is long only in one re* 
spect, (and in this indeed its length may be justly 
complained of) that it is fraught with every sort of 
misery and. affliction, and has nothing agreeable in 
it, but the study of heavenly wisdom alone ; M for 
every thing else k vanity*." Look about you and 
see, whether there is any thing worthy of your af- 
fection, and whether every thing you see does not 
rather excite your indignation and aversion ? At 
home are contentions and disputes ; abroad, in the 
fields, robbers ; clamour and noise at the bar ; wick- 
edness in the camp ; hypocrisy in the church j 
and vexation or lamentable mistakes every where. 
Among the rich and great there are false and in- 
constant friendships, bitter enmities, envy, fraud, 
and falsehood ; and cares, in great numbers, flutter 
round the most stately and sumptuous palaces. 

What a considerable part of mankind are strug- 
gling with open and sharp afflictions ? To whatever 
side you turn yourself, what do you commonly hear, 
but lamentation and mourning ? How many com- 
plaints of the poor, that are distressed for want of 
daily bread, or drag a most wretched life under the 
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grievous oppression of powerful tyrants ? How fre- 
quent are the groans of the sick and languishing ? 
How great the multitude of those that lament their 
friends and relations, carried off by death, and will 
themselves, in a short time, and for the same reason, 
be lamented by others ? And to conclude, how in- 
numerable are the miseries and afflictions, of various 
kinds, that seem alternately to re-echo to one ano- 
ther ? Can it be any wonder then, that a life of this 
kind should sometimes force, even from a wise man, 
such expressions of sorrow and concern, as the fol- 
lowing : •* O mother, why didst thou bring me 
forth, to be oppressed with afflictions and sorrows ? 
Why didst thou introduce me into a life full of 
briars and thorns* V* 

But you are now philosophers, and amidst these 
dismal calamities, you comfort yourselves with the 
inward and hidden riches of wisdom, and the sci- 
ences you have acquired- The sciences 1 Tell us 
in what part of the earth they are to be found ? Let 
us know, pray, where they dwell, that we may flock 
thither in great numbers. 1 know, indeed, where 
there is abundance of noise, with vain and idle 
words, and a jarring of opinions, between contend- 
ing disputants; I know where ignorance, under 
the disguise of a gown and a beard, has obtained 
the title of science : but, where true knowledge is 
to be found, I know not. We grope in the dark, 
wd though it is truth only we are in quest of; we 
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fall into innumerable errors. But, whatever may 
be our case* with respect to the knowledge of nature, 
as to that of heavenly and divine things, let us 
cheerful iy embrace that rich present, which infinite 
goodness has made us, and be thankful, that the 
day-spring from on high hath visited us* " Be- 
cause there was no wisdom on this earth, says 
Lactantius, he sent a teacher from heaven V Him 
let us follow as our guide ; for he that follows his 
direction, shall not walk in darkness* 

Let us pray. 

Infinite, eternal Creator and King of heaven 
and earth, bodies, and spirits, who, being im moved 
thyself, movest all things, and changest them at 
thy pleasure, while thou remainest thyself altoge- 
ther unchangeable* who supportest all things by 
thy powerful hand, and governest them by thy nod, 
the greatest as well as the least ; so that the great- 
est are no burden to thee, nor dost thou contemn 
the least. Behold ! the nations, before thee, are as 
the drop of the bucket, and like the small dust of 
the balance \ and these isles of ours, with all the 
rest in the world, are, in thy sight, but a very little 
thing. Yet thou deigtiest to be present in our as- 
semblies, and take notice of our affairs, which are 
very inconsiderable. Let our souls adore thee, and 
fall down, with the greatest humility, at the foot- 
stool of thy throne, continually in treating thy grace, 
and constantly offering thee glory. Our praises 

* Cum nulla in terris essct aapientin e ccelo misit doctorem, 
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add nothing to thee ; but they exalt ourselves, en- 
hance our happiness, and unite us with the society 
of angels ; yet thou receivest them, with a gracious 
hand, as most acceptable sacrifices, and incense of 
a sweet smelling savour. Let us celebrate thee, 
O Lord, who art great, and greatly to be praised. 
Let all nations praise thee, from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof. Set our hearts on 
fire with the flames of thy divine love, that they 
may wholly ascend to thee as burnt offerings, and 
nothing of ours may remain with us, O! blessed 
transmigration, where the blind confidence of the 
flesh is transformed into a lively and pure faith, 
that has no dependance, but upon thee alone, where 
self-love, and the love of the world, is exchanged 
for the love of thy infinite beauty; when our will 
shall centre in thine, and be altogether absorbed 
by it Let this change, O bountiful Father, be 
brought about* for it is a change only to be effected 
by the power of thy hand ; and, as soon as our souls 
are made sensible of it, thy praise shall be for ever 
sounded within us, as in temples devoted to thy 
service* 

Let thy whole church, O Lord, flourish and re- 
joice in the light of thy favour. Be favourable to 
this our university, city, and nation. Dispel, we 
pray thee, the thick clouds, and quiet the winds and 
storms ; for when they rage most, and make the 
greatest noise, they know thy voice, and obey it* 
Thou art the only God of peace, who Greatest it 
yrith a word, and makest righteousness and peace 
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mutually to kiss one another. We depend upon 
thee only; and to thee alone we render praise 
and glory, as far as we can, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen* 



EXHORTATION IV. 

Our life is but a point, and even less than a point j 
but as it is not a mathematical point, as they call 
it, nor quite indivisible, when we divide it into mi* 
nute parts, it appears something considerable, and 
assumes the imaginary appearance of a large space 
of time} nay, according to Aristotle's notion, it 
appears divisible in infinitum. Besides those com- 
mon and idle divisions of human life, into the four 
stages of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age, 
and into periods often years, which suppose the yet 
smaller divisions of years and months j men have 
many various ways of distributing the periods of 
their life, according to the different occupations 
and studies they have been engaged in, the remark- 
able events that have happened to them, and the 
several alterations and revolutions in the course of 
their lives. And I doubt not, but you, young gen- 
tlemen, look upon this present instant of time, as 
the beginning of a new period of your life ; you 
have my leave to do so, provided you seriously con- 
sider, at the same time, that the whole of the life, 
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we live in this world, is of a frail and fleeting nature, 
and, in some respect, nothing at all. And into 
whatever parts or periods we divide it, if we consi- 
der the miseries, and lamentable calamities, with 
which it is fraught, the life, even of a child, may 
seem too long ; but, if we consider the time only, 
we must conclude the life of the oldest man to be 
exceeding short and fleeting. 

A great part of mankind no sooner look upon 
themselves to be capable of worldly affairs, and 
think on entering upon some profession suitable to 
a state of manhood, but they are cut off, in the very 
beginning of their course, by an unforeseen and 
untimely death j and, to be sure, this is the great 
distemper of young, and even of old men, that, by 
their desires and designs, they launch out a great 
way into futurity, and form a series of projects for 
many years to come j while, in the mean time, they 
rarely, or at least very superficially, consider, how 
foolish mud precarious it is to depend upon to-mor- 
row, and how soon this present form of ours may 
disappear ; how soon We may return to our original 
dust : " And that very day, as the royal prophet 
warns us, our thoughts, even the wisest and best 
concerted thoughts of the greatest men, and most 
exalted princes, perish/' And this I take particu- 
lar notice o£ that no such illusion may get fosses* 
*on of your minds : for it is not the common sort 
<* mankind only, that impose upon themselves in 

**«!*ct> but the generality of those, who desire 
* et * H ** ted »•* oolrneD of teaming, but also 
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adepts in wisdom, and actually pass for such, Not 
that I would prohibit your making an early and 
prudent choice, under the divine direction, of the 
employment and profession of life you intend to 
pursue ; nay, I would use every argument to per- 
suade you to make use of such a choice, and when 
you have made it, to prosecute the intention of it 
with the greatest diligence and activity. I only 
put you upon your guard, not to entertain many 
and towering hopes in this world, nor form a long 
series of connected projects ; because you will find 
them all more vain and fleeting than illusions of 
the night: some necessary means will fail, some 
favourable opportunity be missed ; after all your 
industry, the expected event may not happen, or 
the thread of your life may be cut, and thereby all 
your projects rendered abortive* And, though 
your life should be drawn out to ever so great a 
length, and success constantly answer your expec- 
tations, yet you know, and I wish you would re* 
member it, the fatal day will come at last, perhaps 
when it is least expected ; and that fatal and final 
day, I say, will at last come, when we must leave 
all our enjoyments, and all our schemes, those we 
are now carrying on, and those we have brought to 
perfection, as well as those that are only begun, 
and those that subsist only in hopes and ideas. 

And these very arguments, that have been used 
to confine your minds from indulging themselves 
in too remote prospects, will also serve to persuade 
you, in another sense, to look much farther ; not 
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with regard to worldly enjoyments, for such pros- 
pects, strictly speaking, cannot be called long, but 
to look far beyond all earthly and perishing things, 
to those that are heavenly and eternal : and those 
that will not raise their eyes to such objects, as the 
apostle Peter expresses it, " are blind, and cannot 
see afar off." 

But of you, my dear youths, I expect better 
things ; I need not, I imagine, use many words to 
persuade you to industry, and a continual progress 
in human studies, and philosophical learning. If 
the violence and infelicity of the times has deprived 
you of any part of that period of years, usually em- 
ployed in these studies at this university, you will 
surely repair that loss, as soon as possible, by your 
subsequent reading and application. But, if no 
such misfortune had happened, you are not, I be- 
lieve, ignorant, that our schools are onJy intend- 
ed for laying the foundations of those studies, upon 
which years, and indefatigable industry, are to 
raise the superstructure of more complete erudi- 
tion ; which, by the accession of the divine Spirit, 
may be consecrated into a temple for God. And 
this is what 1 would recommend to your esteem, 
and your earnest desires, beyond any other study 
whatever, 11 That you may be holy, because our 
God is holy that, when you leave this univer- 
sity, those, with whom you converse, may not find 
you puffed up with pride, on account of a little 
superficial learning, nor bigotted, talkative, or fond 
of entering into unseasonable disputes} but con* 
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sider you all as patterns and examples of piety, 
purity, temperance, modesty, and all christian vir- 
tues; particularly that humility, that shone so 
brightly in Christ himself, and which he earnestly 
exhorts all his disciples to learn from him. I will 
not suspect, that any one of you will turn out to 
be an immodest person, a glutton or drunkard, or, 
in any shape, impious and profane ; but I earnestly 
exhort and beseech you, my dear young men, to 
make it, above all other things, your principal 
study, to have your hearts purged from all impure 
and ignoble love of the world and the flesh, that, 
in this earth, you may live to God only ; and then, 
to be sure, when you remove out of it, you will 
live with him for ever in heaven. 

May the honorary title, you have this day re- 
ceived, be happy and auspicious j but I earnestly 
pray the Father of lights, that he would deign to 
bestow upon you a title more solid and exalted, 
than is in the power of man to give, that you may 
be called the Sons of God, and your conversation 
may be suitable to so great a name, and so glori- 
ous a Father. 

Let us pray. 

Eternal King, thy throne is established and 
immoveable from everlasting, and will continue so 
throughout all the ages of eternity; before the 
mountains were brought forth, before thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God. All things 
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that exist, whether visible or invisible, derive from 
thee their, being, and all that they possess, and they 
all, from the least to the greatest, are subservient 
to thy purposes, who art their supreme King and 
Father : many of them, indeed, act without know- 
ledge, or design, yet serve thee with a constant 
and unerring obedience ; others pay their homage 
from principles of reason and inclination, and all 
the rest are forced to promote thy intentions, 
though by constraint, and against their wills. Thou 
art great, O Lord, thou art great, and greatly to 
be praised, and of thy greatness there is no end* 
The heavens are far raised above the earth, but 
thy majesty is much farther exalted above all our 
thoughts and conceptions. Impress, we pray thee, 
on our hearts, most bountiful Father, a profound 
sense of our meanness and insignificancy; and 
make us acceptable to thee, through thy grace, in 
thy beloved Jesus, blotting out all our sins by the 
blood of his cross, and purifying our hearts by the 
effusion of thy Spirit from on high. Illuminate, 
most gracious God, this assembly of ours by the 
light of thy divine favour, and let thy effectual 
blessing, we pray thee, attend the work, we are now 
employed about (by thy approbation, and the gra- 
cious disposition of thy providence,) and may the 
result of all be to the glory of thy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The complaint, with regard to the variety of all 
perishing and transitory enjoyments, which has 
been long general among mankind, is indeed just 
and well-founded ; but it is no less true, that the 
vanity, which resides in the heart of man himself, 
exceeds every thing of that kind we observe in the 
other parts of the visible creation : For, among all 
the creatures that we see around us, we can find 
nothing so fleeting and inconstant; it flutters 
hither and thither, and forsaking that only perfect 
good, which is truly suited to its nature and cir- 
cumstances, grasps at phantoms and shadows of 
happiness, which it pursues with a folly more than 
childish. 

Man wanders about on this earth j he hopes, he 
wishes, he seeks, he gropes and feels about him ; 
he desires, he is hot, he is cold, he is blind, and 
complains that evil abounds every where : yet he 
is, himself, the cause of those evils which rage in 
the world, but most of all in his own breast ; and 
therefore being tossed between the waves thereof, 
that roll continually within and without him, he 
leads a restless and disordered life, until he be at 
last swallowed up in the unavoidable gulph of 
death. It is, moreover, the shame and folly * of the 
human race, that the greatest part of them do not 
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resolve upon any fixed and settled method of life 4 
but, like the brute creatures, live and die, without 
design, and without proposing any reasonable end. 
For how few are there, that seriously and frequently 
consider with themselves, whence they come, whi- 
ther they are going, and what is the purpose of 
their life ? who are daily reviewing the state of 
their own minds, and often descend into them- 
selves, that they may as frequently ascend, by 
their thoughts and meditations, to their exalted 
Father, and their heavenly country ; who take 
their station upon temporal things, and view those 
that are eternal : yet these are the only men that 
can be truly said to live, and they only can be ac* 
counted wise* 

And to this it is, my dear youths, that I would 
willingly engage your souls ; nay p I heartily wish, 
they were carried thither by the fiery chariots of 
celestial wisdom. Let the common sort of man- 
kind admire mean things; let them place their 
hopes on riches, honours, and arts, and spend their 
lives in the pursuit of them, but let your souls be 
inflamed with a far higher ambition. Yet I would 
not altogether prohibit you these pursuits j I only 
desire you to be moderate in them* These enjoy- 
ments are neither great in themselves, nor perm 
nent ; but it is surprising, how much vanity is in 
fiated by them. What a conceited, vain nothing is 
the creature we call man ! for, because few are ca- 
pable to discern true blessings, which are solid and 
intrinsically beautiful, therefore the superficial ones, 
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and such as are of no value at all, are catched at ; 
and those who, in any measure, attain to the pos- 
session of them, are puffed up and elated thereby* 

if we consider things as they are, it is an evi- 
dence of a very wrong turn of mind to boast of 
titles and fame, as they are no part of ourselves, 
nor can we depend upon them, But he, that is 
elevated with a fond conceit of his own knowledge, 
is a stranger to the nature of things, and particu- 
larly to himself ; since he knows not that the high- 
est pitch of human knowledge ought, in reality, 
rather to be called ignorance. How small and in- 
considerable is the extent of our knowledge ? Even 
the most contemptible things in nature are sufficient 
to expose the greatness of our ignorance* And, 
with respect to divine things, who dares to deny, 
<f that the knowledge, mankind has of them, is next 
to nothing* r" Because the weak eyes of our un- 
derstanding, confined, as they are, within such 
narrow houses of clay, cannot bear the piercing light 
of divine things j therefore the fountain of all wis- 
dom hath thought proper to communicate such im- 
perfect discoveries of himself as are barely sufficient 
to direct our steps to the superior regions t of per- 
fect light* And whoever believes this truth, will, 
doubtless, make it his chief care, and principal 
study, constantly to follow this lamp of divine lighf, 
that shines in darkness, and not to deviate from it. 
either to the right hand or the left. It is indeed 
my opinion, that no man of ingenuity ought to de- 
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spisc the study of philosophy, or the knowledge of 
languages, or grammar itself; though, to be sure, 
a more expeditious and successful method of teach- 
ing tbem, were much to be wished : but what I 
would recommend with the greatest earnestness, 
and persuade you to, if possible, is, that you would 
inseparably unite with such measures of learning 
and improvements of your minds as you can attain, 
purity of religion, divine love, moderation of soul, 
and an agreeable inoffensive behaviour. For you 
are not ignorant, what a low and empty figure the 
highest attainments in human sciences must make, 
if they be compared with the dignity and duration 
of the soul of man ; for however considerable they 
may be in themselves, yet, with regard to their use, 
and their whole design, they are confined within 
the short space of this perish i ng life. But the soul, 
which reasons, which is employed in learning and 
teaching, in a few days will for ever bid farewell to 
all these things, and remove to another country, 
O how inconsiderable are all arts and sciences, all 
eloquence and philosophy, when compared with a 
cautious concern that our last exit out of this world 
may be happy and auspicious, and that we may de- 
part out of this life candidates of immortality, at 
which we can never arrive but by the beautiful way 
of holiness* 

Let us pray. 
Infinite and eternal God, who inhabitest thick 
darkness, and light inaccessible, whom no mortal 



hath seen, or can see ; yet all thy works evidently 
declare and proclaim thy wisdom, thy power, and 
thy infinite goodness : And, when we contemplate 
these thy perfections, what is it our souls can de- 
sire, but that they may love thee, worship thee, 
serve thee, for ever proclaim thy praises, and cele- 
brate thy exalted name, which is above all praise, 
and all admiration ? Thy throne is constantly sur- 
rounded with thousands and ten thousands of glo- 
rified spirits, who continually adore thee, and cry 
out without ceasing, Holy* holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, who was, who is, and who is to come. 
Let others seek what they will, and find and embrace 
what they can, may we have always this one fixed 
and settled purpose, that it is good for us to draw 
near to God. Let the seas roar, the earth be 
shaken, and all things go to ruin and confusion ; 
yet the soul, that adheres to God, will remain safe 
and quiet, and shall not be moved for ever. O 
blessed soul ! that has thee for its rest, and all its 
salvation ; it shall be like a tree planted by the 
livers of water, it shall not fear when heat cometb, 
nor shall it be uneasy in a year of drought. It is 
our earnest petition and prayer, O Father, that thy 
hands may loose all our chains, and effectually de- 
liver our souls from all the snares and allurements 
of the world and the flesh, and that, by that same 
bountiful and most powerful hand of thine, they 
may be for ever united to thee through thy only 
begotten Son, who is our union and our peace. Be 
favourably present, most gracious God, with this 
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assembly of ours, that whatever we undertake, in 
obedience to thy will, may be carried to perfection 
by the aid of thy grace, and tend to the glory of 
thy name, through Jesus Christ our Lord* Amen. 



EXHORTATION VI. 

I am not ignorant, that it is one of the common 
arts of life to set off our own things with all the 
pomp we can ; and, if there is any worth in them, 
by no means to depreciate it, but rather to en- 
deavour, with all our might, to enhance their value 
as much as possible ; nay, those of them, which are 
quite vain and worthless, we use to magnify with 
pompous expressions, and daub with false colours, 
and to do otherwise is reckoned a kind of rustic 
simplicity. But you, young gentlemen, who are 
cquainted with my manner, will, I imagine, easily 
forgive this indifference of mine ; and therefore I 
say, if there are any, that despise these performances 
of ours, we leave them at full liberty, for we our- 
selves held them in contempt before ; but, to speak 
freely, together with them we undervalued all 
worldly things ; ** They are all made of the same 
mean materials V O life, short with regard to 
duration, long in consideration of thy miseries, in- 
volved in darkness, beset with snares, still flue- 

* IIav7a ftta xivtf. 
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tuating between false joys and real torments, 
groundless hopes, and fears equally imaginary, yet 
foolishly, and even to distraction loved by most j 
we will not die, and yet we know not how to live ; 
our present possessions are loathsome as food to a 
man in a fever, and we greedily catch at future 
enjoyments, which, when they come to be present, 
will be received with the same indifference : for, 
among the advantages of this fleeting life, nothing 
is equally agreeable to those, who have it in posses- 
sion, and those who have it only in desire and hope. 

We are all in general of such a nature, that we 
are weary of ourselves, and, what we lately preferred 
to every thing else, upon experience we reject. 
This inconstancy is undoubtedly a sign of a mind 
distempered, forcibly drawn away from its centre, 
and separated from its only durable rest. Nor 
need you go far, young gentlemen, to look for an 
instance of this distemper ; let any of you descend 
into himself (which very few do, and even they but 
rarely) he will find it within him : upon a very 
slight inquiry, he will surely be sensible of it ; for, 
passing other considerations, with what fervent 
wishes have you, in your hearts, longed for this 
day ? yet I forewarn you, that all your pleasure will 
either die with the day itself, which is now fast 
drawing to a close, or but for a very short time 
survive it. And, as commonly happens, it will be 
succeeded by the anxious cares of beginning life, 
as it were, anew, or, which is much more grievous 
and unhappy, and from which, I earnestly pray, 
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you may be all effectually preserved, by those 
temptations and allurements of vice, which tend to 
debauch and ruin you ; for these allurements, after 
the manner of some robbers, attack the unwary 
unexperienced with blandishments and caresses, 
that thereby they may have an opportunity to undo 
them. If therefore, 9s soon as ye enter upon a life 
of freedom, those deceitful and deadly pleasures of 
sense tempt you with their delusive smiles, I would 
put you in mind, how unworthy it is of a free and 
generous mind, especially that of a Christian, to be- 
come an abject slave, and submit to the most shame- 
ful bondage; how disgraceful and wretched a 
choice it is, to become the slave of a mad distracted 
master* f and how much more generous and exalted 
is the pleasure of despising them all, and trampling 
them under foot, when they come in competition 
with the pure and permanent delights of divine 
love ? 

As to exalted degrees of honour, and heaps of 
riches, the idols of all ranks of mankind, which 
they worship with the rage of enthusiasm and mad- 
ness, we may not only apply to them what was ob- 
served of old concerning Hercules 9 statue, and say, 
'« they have nothing divine In themt;" but also, 
that they are entirely void of real goodness* Even 
those, who have the greatest experience of them, 
are at last obliged to own this : the force of truth 
extorts the confession, though they make it with 

t *S tt» It* Si/ok 
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regret and against their will. All the beauty and 
brightness of these idols resemble the decorations 
of a stage, that dazzle the eyes of the vulgar, and 
the enjoyment of them is, in reality, but a splendid 
kind of slavery, and gilded misery- It is a pathetic 
expression of St Bernard, '* O ambition, the torture 
of the ambitious, how happens it, that though thou 
tormentest all, thou yet makest thy self agreeable to 
all*." O how easily does even the least glimpse 
of eternal and infinite beauty raze out of the mind 
all the impressions made upon it by the objects we 
daily converse with on this earth, and turn its ad- 
miration of them into contempt and disdain. 

But if any one, having thoroughly examined and 
despised these shadows, resolves solely to pursue a 
more complete knowledge of things, and follow the 
streams of learning, we cannot deny, that he judges 
more justly ; yet, after all, must know, if he is wise, 
or at least he ought to know, that he may be wise, 
** what vanity and superfluity is to be met with 
even heret }" for often, when one has applied him- 
self to his books and studies, with the greatest as- 
siduity, and almost spent his life upon them, all his 
pains evaporate into smoke, and the labour of years 
is entirely lost. And, what is most of all to be la- 
mented, this is sometimes the case with respect to 
theology, which is the chief of all aits and science?* 
as so large a portion of that vineyard is still pos- 

* Ol ambitio, ambientium crux, quomodo oraiies torquens 
omnibus places ? 
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sessed with briars and thorns* How many are the 
disputes and controversies, how many the trifling 
arguments and cavils, which possibly may have 
something of the sharpness of thorns, but undoubt- 
edly a great deal of their barrenness and their hurt- 
ful quality ? A philosopher of old severely reproves 
the sophisters of his time in these words, ** What 
was formerly the love of wisdom, is now become 
the love of words V We, to be sure, may substi- 
tute, in place of this, a complaint still more bitter, 
that what was theology before, is now become 
foolish talking ; and that many of our divines, 
though they serve one God, and that the God of 
peace, ■< yet split into parties upon the lightest oc- 
casions, and with great impiety divide the whole 
world into factions t*" And I am much afraid, 
this evil, in a great measure, derives its original 
from the education of youth in schools and colleges. 
For the most part of men manage this business, as 
if disputing was the end of learning, as fighting is 
the design of going to war ; hence the youth, when 
they enter the school, begin disputing, which never 
ends but with their life. Death imposes silence, 
and so, at last, *< these fierce passions of their minds, 
and these inveterate contentions, are composed to 
rest by the weight of a little dust thrown upon them V 9 

* Quae philosophia fuit, facta philogia est, 

j Hi motus anirttoruni, atque haec certumioa tanta 
Pulverb exigri jactu compress* quiescunU 

Virg. 4. Georg. 
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As for you, young gentlemen, if my earnest 
wishes, and sincere advice, can have any weight 
with you, you will early extricate yourselves out 
of these flames of contention, that your minds, 
* being lighted up by the pure and celestial fire of 
the divine Spirit, may shine forth in holiness, and 
bum with the most fervent charity. 

Let us pray. 

Honour and praise is due to thee, O infinite 
God. This is the universal voice of all the blessed 
spirits on high, and all the saints on earth : worthy 
art thou, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
power, because thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are- We, here before thee, with 
united hearts and affections, offer thee, as we can, 
the sacrifice of gratitude, love and praise. How 
much are we indebted to thee for ourselves, and 
for all that we possess ! for in thee we live, move, 
and have our being* Thou hast redeemed us from 
our sins, having given the Son of thy love, as a sa- 
crifice and ransom for our souls, the chastisement 
of our peace fell upon him, and by his stripes wa 
are healed. On this consideration, we acknow- 
ledge, we are no longer at our own disposal, since 
we are bought with a price, and so very great a 
price, that we may glorify thee, O Father, and thy 
Son, in our souls and our bodies, which are so justly 
thine ; may we devote ourselves to thee, through 
the whole remaining part of our life, and disdain 
the impure and ignoble slavery of sin, the world , 
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and the fleshy that, in all things, we may demean 
ourselves as becomes the sons of God, and the heirs 
of thy celestial kingdom, and make daily greater 
progress in our journey towards the happy posses- 
sion thereof. 

Bless thy church, and our nation, and this our 
university : may it be thine, we pray thee : we en- 
treat, thou would become our father, our protector, 
and our supreme teacher, who hast thy chair in 
heaven, and teachest the hearts of men on this 
earth. May the youth flourish under thy instruc- 
tion, that they may be not only learned, but espe- 
cially upright, pious and true Christians, entirely 
devoted to the honour of thy name, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 



EXHORTATION VII. 

These academical exercises of ours are, to be 
sure, no great matter, nor do we make any high 
account of them ; yet, after all, we set no higher, 
perhaps even a less value upon the bustling affairs 
of mankind, which make a much greater noise, 
and the farces that are acted upon the more exalt- 
ed theatres of the world, which, to speak my senti- 
ments in a few words, are for the most part outward- 
ly more pompous, than these of ours, but in- 
wardly equally vain j and mors insignificant than 
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the busy amusements of children playing on the 
sands, and eagerly building little houses, which, 
with giddy levity, they instantly pull down again*. 
Or if you choose to be more severe upon the fruit- 
less labours of mankind, and their busy and irre- 
gular motions backward and forward, and from one 
place to another, you may, with a great man, that 
knew all these things by experience, compare them 
to the fluttering of frightened Jties t the toilsome hurry 
of the ante, and the motions of puppets t. But he 
that, amidst all the confusions and commotions, 
which happen in human affairs here below, has re- 
course to divine contemplation, and the hopes of 
eternity, as the lofty impregnable tower of true 
wisdom, h is the only person that enjoys uninter- 
rupted ease and tranquillity, like the heavenly bo- 
dies, which constantly move on in their orbits, and 
are never, by any violence, diverted from their 
course i." 

And indeed, what wonder is it, that he can 
easily view all the dreadful appearances of this 
wretched life, with a resolute and steady counte- 
nance, who, by frequent interviews and daily con- 
versation with death itself; which we call the king 

* 'Hf eri Wf jj^tato May y tfaTq afyt Sayattifi, 

f Muid/wv ztfT07iftww 6ta,6gotji,a£ t pugpfcuv raXttimtfag xcc/ a%8(iptt~ 

% Oda solas agit, sicut ccelestia semper 
Inconcussa suo volvuntur sklera lupsu. Luc. lib. ir. 
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of terrors*, has rendered it familiar to him, and 
thereby not only divested it of its terrors, but also 
placed it in a beautiful, pleasant, and quite amiable 
light. By tins 'means, he dies daily, and doubtless, 
before he suffers a natural death, he dies in a more 
exalted sense of the word, by withdrawing, as far 
as is possible, his mind from the incumberance of 
earthly things, and, even while it lodges in the 
body, weaning it from all the worldly objects, that 
are placed about him. And, in this very sense, 
philosophy of old was most properly called the me- 
ditation of death t, which the Roman orator has, in 
my opinion, explained with great propriety, and 
the precision of a philosopher, *< What is it we do, 
says he, when we withdraw the mind from pleasure, 
that is, the body, from our means and substance, 
that is the servant of the body, that provides for 
its wants, from the commonwealth, and every kind 
of business ; what is it we then do, I say, but recal 
it to itself, and oblige it to stay at home ? Now* to 
withdraw the mind from the body, is nothing else, 
but to learn to diet* M Let us, therefore, reason 
thus, if you will take my advice, and separate our- 
selves from our bodies, that is, let us accustom 

* 4>g/xu3sfar£v fWa. \ l&Xfnj Savant. 

% Quid aliud agimus cum a voluptate, id est ei corpore, cum 
a re ftrniliari qua? minis tra est et famula corporis, cum & re pub, 
cum a negotio omni scveramus ammum, quid turn agimus 
(inquam) nisi ilium ad seipmm advocamus, et sec urn esse cogi- 
mus? Secernere autem a corpora amrauni, necquicquam aliud 
est quam emori discere. 
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ourselves to die : this even while we sojourn on 
this earth, will be to the soul a life like to that 
which it will enjoy in heaven, and, being delivered 
from these fetters, we shall move at a better rate, 
the course of our souls will be less retarded in our 
journey to that happy place, at which, when we 
arrive, we can then, and then only, be truly said to 
live ; for this life is but a kind of death, the mise- 
ries whereof I could paint, if it were seasonable ; 
but, to be sure, it was most justly called a life of the 
greatest misery * by Dionysius the Areopagite, or 
whoever was the author of that book, that goes 
under his name* 

And indeed, young Gentlemen, I am of opinion, 
that such a view, and meditation of death, will not 
be unsuitable, or improper, even for you, though 
you are in the prime of life, and your minds in 
their full vigour ; nay, I would gladly hope, you 
yourselves will not imagine it would, nor be at all 
offended at me, as if, by mentioning that inauspi- 
cious word unseasonably, I disturbed your present 
joy, drew a kind of black cloud over this bright day 
of festivity, or seemed to mix among your laurels, 
a branch of the hated cypress* For a wise man 
would not willingly owe his joy to madness, nor 
think it a pleasure, foolishly to forget the situation 
of his affairs. 

The wise man alone feels true joy, and real wis- 
dom is the attainment of a Christian only, who 
bears with life, but hopes for death ; and passes 
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through all the storms and tempests of the former 
with an undaunted mind, but with the most fer- 
vent wishes looks for the latter, as the secure port, 
and the fair havens * in the highest sense of the ex- 
pression ; whose mind is humble, and, at the same 
time, exalted, neither depending upon foreign, that 
is, external advantages, nor puffed up with his own ; 
and neither elevated nor depressed by any turns or 
viscissitudes of fortune. 

He is the wise man, who relishes things as they 
really are ; who is not, with the common sort of 
mankind, that are always children, terrified by 
bugbears, nor pleased with painted rattles. Who 
has a greatness of soul, vastly superior to all fading 
and perishing things ; who judges of his improve* 
ments by his life, and thinks he knows every thing 
he does not covet, and every thing he does not fear. 
The only thing he desires, is the favour and coun- 
tenance of the Supreme King; the only thing he 
fears, is his dipleasure ; and, without doubt, a mind 
of this cast must, of necessity, be the habitation of 
constant serenity, exalted joy, and gladness spring- 
ing from on high. And this is the man, that is 
truly possessed of that tranquillity And happy dispo* 
sitian of mindi, which the Philosophers boast of, the 

Divines recommend, but few attain. And though he 
will neither willingly sufier himself to be called a 

philosopher, nor a philologer, yet he is, in reality, 

well versed in the things of Gorft, and, by a kind of 
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Divine Influence and instruction* , has attained to the 
light of pure and peaceable truth ; where he passes 
his days in the greatest quietness and serenity, far 
above the cloudy and stormy regions of controversy 
and disputation. 

If any of you has been thus instructed, he has 
certainly attained the highest of all arts, and has 
entered upon the most glorious liberty, even before 
he hath received any University degree. But the 
rest, though they are presently to have the title of 
Master of Arts, still continue a silly, servile set of 
men, under a heavy yoke of bondage, whereby even 
their minds will be cramped with oppressive laws, 
far more intolerable than any discipline however 
severe. None of you, I imagine, is so excessively 
blinded with setficonceiti, so ignorant of the nature 
of things, and unacquainted with himself, as to 
dream that he is already a philosopher, or be puffed 
up with an extravagant opinion of his own know- 
ledge, because he has gone through the ordinary 
exercises at the University ; though, to speak the 
truth, the philosophy, which prevails in the schools, 
is of a vain, airy nature, and more apt to iu spire the 
mind with pride, than to improve it. As it is my 
earnest prayer, so it is also the object of my hope, 
that you will retire from the Seminary, with your 
minds excited to a keen and wholesome thirst after 
true erudition, rather than blown up with the wild- 
lire of science, falsely so called : And what, of all 
other attainments, is of greatest consequence, that 
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you will leave us, deeply affected with the most 
ardent love of heavenly wisdom. Whatever may 
be your fate, with respect to other things, it is my 
earnest request, that it be your highest ambition, 
and your principal study, to be true Christians ; 
that is, to be humble, meek, pure, holy, and fol- 
lowers of your most auspicious Captain* the Lamb, 
wherever he goeth , for he that followeth him shall 
not walk in darkness, but be conducted, through 
the morning light of Divine grace, to the meridian* 
and never-ending brightness of glory, 

Let w pray. 

Eternal Father of mercies and of lights, the 
only rest of the immortal souls, which thou hast 
created, and their never-failing consolation : Into 
what by-paths of error do our souls divert, and to 
what dangers are they exposed on every hand, when 
they stray away from thee ? But, while they keep 
within thy hiding-place, O most high, they are safe 
under the shadow of thy wings. O how happy are 
they, and how well do they live, who pass their 
whole lives in that secret abode, where they may 
continually refresh themselves with the delicious 
fruits of thy love, and shew forth thy praise ! where 
they may taste and see, that thou art good, O Lord, 
and be thoroughly persuaded of the immense riches 
of thy bounty, which all our miseries cannot ex- 
ceed, nor our poverty exhaust, nay, which the 
constant effusion of them upon the whole universe, 
and all its parts, cannot in the least diminish. As 



for us, who are before thee, the most unworthy of 
all thy creatures, yet, at the same time, the most 
excessively loaded with all the instances of thy 
goodness, can we avoid crying out with the united 
voices of our hearts, Let praise be ascribed to the 
Lord, because he is good, and his mercy endureth 
for ever. Who shall declare the great and wonder- 
ful works of God, who shall shew forth his praise ? 
who ruleth by his power for ever, and his eyes ob- 
serve the nations, that the rebellious may not exalt 
themselves ; who restores our soy Is to life, and suf- 
fers not our feet to be moved. But, on the other 
hand, alas! how justly may our songs be interrupted 
with bitter lamentations, that* under such strong 
and constant rays of his bounty, our hearts are so 
cold towards him ? O how faint and languid is our 
love to him ! How very little, or near to nothing, 
is the whole of that flame, which we feel within us 
and, as that love fails within us, we misplace our 
affections upon the things around us ; and as we 
follow vanity, we become vain and miserable at the 
same time. But may thy Spirit, O Lord, whom we 
h umbly and earnestly beg of thee, descending into 
our hearts, inspire us thoroughly with life» vigour, 
and celestial purity. 

Please to enlighten thy church throughout the 
whole habitable world, and particularly in these 
islands, with the continued light of thy counte- 
nance : if thou apply thy healing hand, we shall 
presently be whole; nor need we look to any quarter 
for other remedies, than those we have always found 

VOL, IV. t 
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to be more powerful than our most obstinate dis- 
tempers. Bless this city, and this celebrated uni- 
versity* Grant, moat gracious Father, that the 
numbers of youth, we send out from it this day, 
and every year, may be by thy effectual grace, con- 
secrated and devoted to thy service* Forbid, we 
pray thee, that they should either be the means of 
spreading pollution among thy people, or suffer 
themselves to be tainted with the infection of a 
wicked world ; but let this fountain of learning be 
continually enriched with thy heavenly influences, 
that it may constantly supply pure and limpid 
streams, for the welfare and improvement of thy 
church and people, to the glory of thy exalted name, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ j to whom, with thee, 
and the Holy Spirit, be honour, praise, and glory, 
world without end. Amen* 



EXHORTATION VIII. 

Amidst these amusements, we are unhappily losing 
a day* Yet some part of the weight of this com- 
plaint is removed, when we consider, that, while 
the greatest part of mankind are bustling in crowds, 
and places of traffic, or, as they would have us be- 
lieve, in affairs of great importance, we are trifling 
our time more innocently than they. But what 
should hinder us from closing this last scene in a 
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serious manner, that is, from turning our eyes to 
more divine objects, whereby, though we are fa- 
tigued with other matters, we may terminate the 
work of this day, and the day itself agreeably ; as 
the beams of the sun use to give more than ordi- 
nary delight, when he is near his setting ? 

You are now initiated into the philosophy, such 
as it is, that prevails in the schools, and, I imagine, 
intend, with all possible dispatch, to apply to higher 
studies. But O ! how pitiful and scanty are all 
those things, which beset us before, behind, and on 
every side f The bustling we observe, is nothing 
but the hurrying of ants eagerly engaged in their 
little labours. The mind must surely have dege- 
nerated, and forgotten its original as effectually, as 
if it had drunk of the river Lethe, if extricating it- 
self out of all these mean concerns and designs, as 
so many snares laid for it, and rising above the 
whole of this visible world, it does not return to its 
Father's bosom, where it may contemplate his eter- 
nal beauty, where contemplation will inflame love, 
and love be crowned with the possession of the be- 
loved object. But, in the contemplation of this 
glorious object, how great caution and moderation 
of mind is necessary, that, by prying presumptu* 
ously into his secret councils, or his nature, and 
rashly breaking into the sanctuary of light*, we be 
not quite involved in darkness ? And, with regard 
to what the infinite, independent) and necessary 
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isient Being* f has thought proper to communicate 
to us concerning himself, and we are concerned to 
know, even that is, by no means, to be obscured by 
curious, impertinent questions, nor perplexed with 
the arrogance of disputation $ because, by such 
means, instead of enlarging our knowledge, we are 
in the fair way to know nothing at all ; but readily 
to be received by humble faith, and entertained 
with meek and pious affections. And if, in these 
notices of him, that are communicated to us, we 
meet with any thing obscure, and hard to be un- 
derstood, such difficulties will be happily got over, 
not by perplexed controversies, but by constant and 
fervent prayer. <* He will come to understand, 
says, admirably well, the famous bishop of Hippot, 
who knocks by prayer, not he, who, by quarrelling, 
makes a noise at the gate of truthi." But what 
can we, who are mortal creatures, understand, with 
regard to the inexpressible Being, we now speak 
of, especially while we sojourn in these dark prisons 
of clay, but only this, that we can by no means 
comprehend him ? for though, in thinking of hip, 
we remove from our idea all sort of imperfection, 
and collect together every perceivable perfection, 
and adorn the whole with the highest titles, we 
must, after all, acknowledge, that we have said no- 
thing, and that our conceptions are nothing to the 
purpose. Let us therefore in general acknowledge 

* Tw Bv7«5 t St Augustine. 

X Intelliget qui o ran do pulsat, non qui rtxando obstrcpit ad 
ostium reritati*. 
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him to be the immoveable Being, that moveth every 
thing ; the immutable God, that changeth all things 
at bis pleasure ; the infinite and eternal fountain 
of all good, and of all existence, and the Lord and 
sole ruler of the world. 

If you, then, my dear youths, aspire to genuine 
Christianity, that is, the knowledge of God and 
divine things*, I would have you consider, that 
the mind must first be recalled, and engaged to 
turn in upon itself, before it can be raised up to- 
wards God, according to that expression of St Ber- 
nard, « May I return from external things to those 
that are within myself, and from these again rise to 
those that are of a more exalted naturet/* But 
the greatest part of men live abroad, and are, truly, 
strangers at home; you may sooner find them any 
where, than with themselves. Now, is not this real 
madness, and the highest degree of insensibility ? 
Yet, after all, they seem to have some reason in 
their madness, when they thus stray away from 
themselves, since they can see nothing within them, 
that, by its promising aspect, can give them plea- 
sure or delight. Every thing there is ugly, fright- 
ful, and full of nastiness, which they would rather 
be ignorant of, than be at the pains to purge away \ 
and therefore prefer a slothful forgetfulness of their 
misery, to the trouble and labour of regaining hap- 
piness. But how preposterous is the most diligent 

f Ab esteriodbus ad rtiteriora redearo, ab interioribus ad su- 
perior ascendant 
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study, and the highest knowledge, when we neglect 
that of ourselves ? The Roman philosopher, ridi- 
culing the grammarians of his time, observes, «* that 
they inquired narrowly into the misfortunes of 
Ulysses, but were quite ignorant of their own*/* 
The sentiments of a wise and pious man are quite 
different, and I wish you may adopt them. It is 
his principal care to be thoroughly acquainted with 
himself, he watches over his own ways, he improves 
and cultivates his heart as a garden, nay, a garden 
consecrated to the King of kings, who takes parti- 
cular delight in it ; he carefully nurses the heavenly 
plains and flowers, and roots up all the wild and 
noxious weeds, that he may be able to say, with 
the greater confidence, «* Let my beloved come into 
his own garden, and be pleased to eat of his fruits." 
And when, upon this invitation, the great King, in 
the fulness of his goodness, descends into the mind, 
the soul may then easily ascend with him, as it 
were, in a chariot of fire, and look down upon the 
earth, and all earthly things, with contempt and 
disdain : it Then rising above the rainy regions, it 
sees the storms falling beneath its feet, and tramples 
upon the hidden thunder t." 

Let uspratf* 

Whatever satisfaction we look for without thee, 
O Heavenly Father, is mere delusion and vanity ; 

* Ulyssis mala explorant, ignorant sua. 
f Celator exurgens pluviis nimbosq, eadentes, 
Sub pedibus cerneos, et cceca tonitrua caleane* 
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yet, though we have so often experienced this, we 
have not, to this day, learned to renounce this vain 
and fruitless labour, that we may depend upon thee, 
who alone can give full and complete satisfaction 
to the souls of men. We pray, therefore, that, by 
thy Almighty hand, thou would so effectually join 
and unite our hearts to thee/ that they may never 
be separated any more. How unhappy are they 
who forsake thee, and whose hearts depart from thy 
ways? They shall be like shrubs in the desert, 
they shall not see when good cometh, but dwell in 
a parched and barren land. Blessed, on the con- 
trary, is he, who hath placed his confidence in thee; 
he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
he shall not be afraid when heat cometh, nor be 
uneasy in the time of drought- Take from us, O 
Lord, whatever earthly enjoyments thou shalt think 
proper ; there is one thing will abundantly make 
up all our losses, let Christ dwell in our hearts by 
faith, and the rays of thy favour continually refresh 
us in the face of this thine Anointed ; in this event, 
e have nothing more to ask, but, with grateful 
inds, shall for ever celebrate thy bounty, and all 
our bones shall say, Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
who is like unto thee i 

Let thy church be glad in thee, and all in this 
nation, and every where throughout the world, 
that regard and love thy name ; by the power and 
efficacy of the gospel, may their number be daily 
augmented, and let the gifts of thy grace be also 
increased in them all. Bless this university ; let 

T4 
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it be like a garden watered by thy heavenly hand, 
that thy tender shoots may grow, and in due time 
produce abundant fruit, to the eternal honour of 
thy most glorious name, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 



VALEDICTORY ORATION. 

Though this, I imagine, is the last address I shaU 
ever have occasion to make to you, I will not de* 
tain you long from your studies, nor encroach on 
the time allowed you for recreation. This is, to 
be sure, the first time that some of you have heard 
me ; but I have a great many others to bear wit- 
ness of the constant design of all my dissertations 
in this place. They will testify, that the intention 
of all my discourses was, " that the form of sound 
words*/' that is, the Christian doctrine, and con- 
sequently the fear and love of God, might not only 
be impressed, but also engraven upon your hearts 
in lasting and indelible characters ; and that you 
might not only admit as a truth, but also pay the 
highest regard to this indisputable maxim, « that 
piety and religion is the only real good among 
ment." Moreover, that your minds might be the 
less incumbered in their application to this grand 
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study of religion, and the more expeditious in 
their progress therein, I constantly endeavoured, 
with all possible warmth, to divert you from those 
barren and thorny questions and disputes, that 
have infected the whole of theology: and this at 
a time, when the greatest part of divines and pro- 
fessors, and those of no small reputation, engaging 
furiously in such controversies, " have split into 
parties, and unhappily divided the whole world*/* 
It was my constant practice to establish those great 
and uncontro verted articles of our holy religion, 
which are but few and clear j some part whereof 
are confirmed by the common consent of nations, 
and of all the human race j and all the rest by the 
unanimous voice of the whole Christian world. 
Of the first sort are those we have often advanced 
in treating of the being and perfections of the one 
supreme and eternal Principle, and the production 
of ail things by him ; the continual preservation 
and government of the world by his Providence ; 
the law of God given to mankind, and the rewards 
and punishments annexed to it. The other class of 
the grand articles of religion are indeed peculiar 
to Christian Philosophy, but believed in common 
by all the professors of that religion. These are 
the great foundations of our faith, and of all our 
hope and joy, with regard to the incarnation of 
the Son of God, his death and resurrection for the 
destruction of sin, and consequently of death j his 
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ascension into the highest heavens, with that same 

flesh of ours, in which he died, and his exaltation 
there above all ranks of angels, dominions, and 
thrones, &c. ; whence we expect he will return in 
great glory, in that day, when he will be glorious 
in all his saints, and admired in those that believe* 
As many therefore as desire to receive him in this 
his last manifestation, with joy and exultation, 
must of necessity be holy, and, in conformity to 
their most perfect and glorious Head, sober, pious, 
upright, and live in full contempt of this perishing 
transitory world, their own mortal flesh, and the sor- 
did pleasures of both : in a word, all the enjoy- 
ments, which the mean and servile admire, they must 
trample under foot and despise. For whoever will 
strive for this victory, and strive so as at last to ob- 
tain it, the Lord will own him for his servant, and 
the great Master will acknowledge him for his dis- 
ciple. He will attain a likeness to God in this 
earth, and, after a short conflict, will triumph in 
the divine presence for ever. These are the doc- 
trines, which it is our interest to know, and in the 
observation of which our happiness will be secured. 
To these you will turn your thoughts, young Gen- 
tlemen, if you are wise; nay, to these you ought 
to give due attention, that you may be wise : these 
phantoms, we catch at, fly away ; this shadow of a 
life, we now live, is likewise on the wing. Those 
things, that are without the verge of sense, and 
above its reach, are the only solid and lasting en- 
joyments. « Why are ye fond of these earthly 
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things, says St Bernard, which are neither true 
riches, nor are they yours ? If they are yours, con- 
tinues he, take them with you V And Lactantius 
admirably well observes, that, "whoever prefers 
the life of the soul, must, of necessity, despise that 
of tlie body ; nor can he aspire to the highest good, 
unless he despise advantages of an inferior kind. 
For the all-wise God did not choose, that we should 
attain to iiu mortality in a soft indolent way, but 
that we should gain that inexpressible reward of 
eternal life with the highest difficulty, and severest 
labour t*" And, that you may not be discouraged, 
remember the great Redeemer of souls, your ex- 
alted Captain, hath gone before you, and we have 
to do with an enemy already conquered. Let us 
only follow him with courage and activity, and we 
have no ground to doubt of victory. And indeed 
it is a victory truly worthy of a Christian, to sub- 
due the barbarous train of our appetites, and sub- 
ject thera to the empire of reason and religion ; 
while, on the other hand, it is the most shameful 
bondage to have the more divine part of our 
composition meanly subjected to an ignoble earthly 

* Quid terrena hmc amplectimmi, q\m nec verac divitse sunt, 

nec vestrse ? Si vestrae sunt, tollite vobiscura. 

f Quisquis animse vitam maluerit, corporis vitam contemnat 
Decease est, nec aliter as pi rare ad sumraura poterit bonum, niai 
qua? sunt inaa despexerit. Noluit enim sapientissimus Deua, nos 
iramortalitatem delicate ac roolliter assequi, sed ad illud vita? 
eterns? iuenarrabile premium summa euro difficuliate, et roagnis 
luboribus perverjire. 
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body- Now, this victory can only be secured by 
stedfast believing, vigorous opposition to our spiri- 
ritual enemies, unwearied watching, and incessant 
prayer, Let prayer be not only the key that opens 
the day, and the lock that shuts out the night ; but 
let it be also, from morning to night, our staff and 
stay in all our labours, and to enable us to go 
cheerfully up into the mount of God, Prayer 
brings consolation to the languishing soul, drives 
away the devil, and is the great medium, whereby 
all grace and peace is communicated to us. With 
regard to your reading, let it be your particular 
care to be familiarly acquainted with the Sacred 
Scriptures above all other books whatever; for 
from thence you will truly derive light for your 
direction, and sacred provisions for your support 
on your journey. In subordination to these you 
may also use the writings of pious men that are 
agreeable to them ; for these also you may improve 
to your advantage, and particularly that little book 
of a Kempis, Of the Imitation of Christ* f " since the 
sum and substance of religion consists in imitating 
the Being that is the object of your worship t." 

May our dear Redeemer Jesus impress upon your 
minds a lively representation of his own meek and 
immaculate heart, that, in that great and last day, 
he may, by this mark, know you to be his, and, to- 
gether with all the rest of his sealed and redeemed 

* De traieattone Christi. 
t Summarelfgioois est imitari qucm colis* 
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ones, admit you into the mansions of eternal bliss. 
Amen, 

Let us pray. 

Eternal Creator, and supreme Governor of the 
world, songs of praise are due to thee in Zion ; 
nay* as thou art infinitely superior to all our songs 
and hymns, even silence in Zion redounds to thy 
praise. Let the societies of angels be rather em- 
ployed in singing thy praises ; but let us, with 
silence and astonishment, fall down at the footstool 
of thy throne, while they are taken up in the repeti- 
tion of their celebrated doxology, Holy t holy, holy* 
Lord God of Hosts, who fillest heaven and earth 
with thy glory ! But O that we had within us pro- 
per powers for exalting that most sacred name ! 
that name, which, according to their measure, is 
celebrated by all the parts of this visible world, 
which surround us, the heaven, the stars, the 
winds, the rivers, the earth, the ocean, and all the 
creatures therein. Thou surely didst at first im- 
plant in us souls, and powers for this purpose, 
superior to the rest of the visible creation ; as we 
were then not only qualified to offer thee praises 
founded on the rational conviction of our minds, 
and animated by the affections of our hearts \ but 
also capable of pronouncing more articulately even 
the praises that result from all the rest of thy visible 
works. But, alas! these heavenly souls, these 
principles proceeding from a divine original, we 
have most deeply immersed in mire and dirt, nor 
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is any hand able to extricate them out of this mud> 
or cleanse them from their pollution, but thine* 
O most exalted and bountiful Father, if thou wilt 
graciously please to grant us this grace and favour, 
we shall then offer thee new songs of praise as in- 
cense, and ourselves thus renewed as a burnt-offer- 
ing : and all the rest of our time in this world we 
shall live, not to ourselves, but wholly to him, who 
died for us. 

May thy church, throughout the whole earth, 
and especially in these islands, be supported by thy 
most powerful hand, and continually be made to 
rejoice in the light of thy gracious countenance* 
Let our king be joyful in thee, and, as he depend* 
upon thy bounty, let him never be moved ; let his 
throne be established in piety and righteousness, 
and let peace, and the gospel of peace, be the con- 
stant blessings of his kingdoms, through Jesus- 
Christ our Lord; to whom, with thee, and the 
Holy Spirit, be praise, honour, and glory, now, and 
for ever more. Amen. 



A modest defence of moderate Episcopacy, as esta- 
blished in Scotland at Hie restoration of king 
Charles II. 



I. Episcopal government, managed in conjunc- 
tion with presbyters, presbyteries, and synods, is not 
contrary to the rule of scripture, or the example of 
the primitive church, but most agreeable to both* 

IL Yea, it is not contrary to that new covenant, 
which is pretended by so many as the main, if not 
the only, reason of their scrupling ; and for their 
sakes it is necessary to add this: for notwithstand- 
ing the many irregularities both in the matter and 
form of that covenant, and in the illegal and violent 
ways of pressing and prosecuting of it ; yet to them 
who still remain under the conscience of its full 
force and obligation, and in that some inconvince- 
ably persuaded, it is certainly most pertinent, if it 
be true, to declare the consistence of the present 
government, even with that obligation. 

And as both of these assertions, I believe, upon 
the exactest (if impartial and impassionate) inquiry, 
will be found to be in themselves true, so they are 
owned by the generality of the Presbyterians in 
England, as themselves have published their opi- 
nions in print, with this title, Two Paper* of pro* 
posalst humbly presented to his Majesty f by the reve- 
rend ministers of the Presbyterian persuasion, printed 
at London, anno 166K 
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Besides other passages in those papers to the same 
purpose, in p, 11. and 12. are these words : ** And 
as these are our general ends and motives, so we 
are induced to insist upon the form of a sy nodical 
government, conjunct with a fixed presidency or 
episcopacy ; for these reasons : 

m 1. We have reason to believe, that no other 
terms will be so generally agreed on, &c. 

€f 2. It being agreeable to the scripture and the 
primitive government, is likeliest to be the way of 
a more universal concord, if ever the churches on 
earth arrive at such a blessing : however, it will 
be most acceptable to God and well informed 
consciences* 

" S. It will promote the practice of discipline and 
godliness without discord, and promote order with- 
out hindering discipline and godliness. 

" 4* And it is not to be silenced (though in some 
respects we are loath to mention it) that it will 
save the nations from the violation of the solemn 
vow and covenant, without wronging the church 
at all, or breaking any other oath, &c." 

And a little after, they add, " That the prelacy 
disclaimed in that covenant, was the engrossing the 
sole power of ordination and jurisdiction j and ex* 
ercising of the whole discipline, absolutely by bi- 
shops themselves, and their delegates, chancellors, 
surrogates, and officials, &c. excluding wholly the 
pastors of particular churches from all share in it*** 

And there is one of prime note amongst them, 
who, in a large treatise of church-government, does 
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clearly evidence, that this was the mind both of 
the parliament of England, and of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster, as they themselves did ex- 
pressly declare it in the admitting of the covenant. 
That they understood it not to be against all Epis- 
copacy ; but only against that particular frame, as 
it is worded in the article itself*. As for our pre- 
sent model in Scotland, and the way of managing 
it, whatsoever is amiss, (and it can be no wrong to 
make that supposition, concerning any church on 
earth) the brethren that are dissatisfied, had pos- 
sibly better acquitted their duty, by free admoni- 
tions and significations of their own sense in all 
things, than by leaving their stations, which is the 
only thing that has made the breach (I fear very 
hard to cure, and in human appearance near to in- 
curable.) But there is much charity due to those 
following their own consciences; and they owe, 
and I hope they pay, the same back again to those 
that do the same in another way. And whatsoever 
may be the readiest and happiest way, of reuniting 
those that are naturally so minded, the Lord reveal 
it to them in due time. 

This one word I shall add, That this difference 
should arise to a great height, may seem somewhat 
strange to any man, that calmly considers, that 
there is in this church no change at all, neither in 

* Baxter of Church Government, P. III. C. 1. tit p. 275, 
"An Episcopacy desirable for the reformation, preservation, and 
peace of the Churches, a fixed president, durante vita.' 1 See p, 
297. & S30. ibid, 

VOL. IV, U 
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the doctrine nor worship ; no, nor in the substance 
of the discipline itself; but when it falls on matter 
easily inflammable, a little sparkle, how great a fire 
will it kindle ! 

Oh ! who would not long for the shadows of the 
evening, from all those poor childish contests ! 

But some will say that we are engaged against 
prelacy by covenant, and therefore cannot yield to 
so much as you do, without perjury. 

Arts. That this is wholly untrue, I thus demon- 
strate. — When that covenant was presented to the 
assembly with the bare name of prelacy joined to 
popery, many contrair and reverend divines, desired 
that the word (prelacy) might be explained, be* 
cause it was not all Episcopacy they were against ; 
and thereupon the following clause, in the paren- 
thesis, was given by way of explication, in these 
words, (That the church government by archbi- 
shops, bishops, their chancellors, and commissaries, 
deans, and chapters, arch-deacons, and all the other 
ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy,) 
by which it appears, that it was only the English 
hierarchy or frame, that was covenanted against ~ f and 
that which was then existent, that was taken down* 
II. When the house of lords took the covenant, 
Mr P Thomas Coleman, that gave it them, did so 
explain it, and profess that it was not their intent 
to covenant against all Episcopacy ; and upon this 
explication it was taken ; and certainly the parlia- 
ment was most capable of giving the due sense of 
it, seeing it was they that did impose it. 
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III. And it could not be all Episcopacy that was 
excluded, because a parochial Episcopacy was at 
that same time used and approved commonly in 
England. 

IV. And in Scotland they had used the help of 
visiters, for the reformation of their churches, com- 
mitting the care of a country or circuit, to some 
one man, which was as high a sort of Episcopacy 
at least as any I am pleading for j besides that, they 
had moderators m all their synods, which were 
temporary bishops. 

V. Also the chief divines of the late assembly at 
Westminster, that recommended that covenant to 
the nations, have professed their own judgment for 
such a moderate Episcopacy as I am here defend- 
ing, and therefore they never intended the exclusion 
of this by covenant. 

After the same author saith, As we have prelacy 
to be aware of, so we have the contrary extreme to 
avoid ; and the church's peace, if it may be so pro- 
cured, and as we must not take down the ministry, 
lest it prepare men for Episcopacy, so neither must 
we be against any profitable use and exercise of 
the ministry, or desirable order amongst them, for 
fear of introducing prelacy, &e. 

There is another that has wrote a treatise on 
purpose, and that zealous enough, concerning the 
obligation of the league and covenant, under the 
name of Theophilus Timercus, and yet therein it 
is expressly asserted, that however at first view it 
might appear, that the parliament had renounced 

u 2 
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all Episcopacy, yet, upon exacter inquiry, it was 
evident to the author, that that very scruple was 
made by some members in parliament, and resolved, 
with the consent of their brethren in Scotland, that 
the covenant was only intended against prelacy, as 
it was then in being in England, leaving a latitude 
for Episcopacy, &c. 

It would be noted, that when that covenant was 
framed, there was no Episcopacy at all in being in 
Scotland, but in England only j so that the ex- 
tirpation of that frame only could then be merely 
intended. 

Likewise it would be considered of, thougli there 
: * in Scotland at present the name of dean and 
hapter and commissaries ; yet that none of these 
do exercise at all any part of the discipline under 
that name, neither any other, as chancellor or sur- 
rogate, &c. by delegation from bishops, with total 
exclusion of the community of presbyters from all 
power and share in it, which is the greatest point 
of difference between that model and this with us, 
and imports so much as to the main of discipline. 
I do not deny that the generality of the people, 
ven of ministers in Scotland, when they took the 
covenant, did understand that article, as against all 
Episcopacy whatsoever, even the most moderate ; 
especially if it should be restored under the express 
ame of bishops and archbishops, never considering 
how different the nature and model, and way of 
exercising it, might be thought on under these 
names ; and that the due regulating of the thing 
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is much more to be regarded, than either the re. 
turning or altering the name \ but though they did 
not then consider any such thing, yet certainly it 
concerns them now to consider it, when it is repre- 
sented to them, that not only the words of the oath 
itself do very genuinely consist with such a qualified 
and distinctive sense j but that the very composers 
and imposers of it, or a considerable part of them, 
did so understand and intend it £ and unless they 
can make it appear, that the Episcopacy now in 
question with us in Scotland, is either contrary to 
the word of God, or to that mitigated sense of their 
own oath, it would seem more suitable to Christian 
charity and moderation, rather to yield to it, as to- 
lerable at least, than to continue so inflexibly to 
their first mistakes, and excessive zeal for love of 
it, as to divide from the church, and break the bond 
of peace* 

It may likewise be granted, that some learned 
men in England, who have refused to take the co- 
venant, did possibly except against that article of it, 
as signifying the total renunciation and abolition 
of Episcopacy, and seeing that was the real event 
and consequence of it, and they having many other 
strong aod weighty reasons for refusing it, it is no 
wonder that they were little curious to inquire what 
passed amongst the contrivers of it, and what dis- 
tinction or different senses, either the words of that 
article might admit, or those contrivers might in- 
tend by them. 

And the truth is, that, besides many other evils, 
v 3 
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the iniquity and unhappiness of such oaths and co- 
venants lie much in this, that being commonly 
framed by persons that even amongst themselves, 
are not fully of one mind, but have their different 
opinions and interests to serve, (and it was so even 
in this) they commonly patched up so many several 
articles and clauses, and those too of so versatile 
and ambiguous terms, that they prove most wretched 
snares and thickets of briars and thorns to the con- 
sciences of those who are engaged in them, and 
matter of endless contentions and disputes amongst 
them, about the true sense and intendment, and 
the ties and obligations of those doubtful clauses, 
especially in such alterations and revolutions of af- 
fairs, as always may, and often do even within few 
years follow after them, for the models and pro- 
ductions of such devices are not usually long-lived. 
And whatsoever may be said for their excuse in 
whole or in part, who (in yieldance to the power 
that pressed it, and the general opinion of this 
church at that time) did take that covenant in the 
most moderate and least schismatical sense that the 
terms can admit ; yet I know not what can be said 
to clear them of a very great sin, that not only 
framed such an engine, but violently imposed it 
upon all ranks of men ; not ministers and other 
Puhlic persons only, but the whole body and com- 
munity of the people, thereby engaging such droves 
*nd?t ign<>rant P«*»« to they know not what, 
thing* o/^f fred ^ to such * hodge-podge of 
wous concernments, religious and civil, 
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as church discipline and government, the privileges 
of parliaments, and liberties of subjects, and con- 
dign punishment of malignants, things hard enough 
for the wisest and most learned to draw the just 
lines of, and to give plain definitions and decisions 
of them, and therefore certainly, as far off from the 
reach of poor country people's understanding, as 
from the true interest of their souls, and yet to tie 
them by a religious oath, either to know all, or to 
contend for them blindfold, without knowing of 
them* Where will there be instanced a greater 
oppression and tyranny over consciences than this ? 
Certainly, they that now govern in this church can- 
not be charged with any thing near, or like unto 
it j for whatsoever they require of entrants to the 
ministry, they require neither subscriptions nor 
oaths of ministers already entered, and far less of 
the whole body of the people. And it were inge- 
niously done to take some notice of any point of 
moderation, or whatsoever else is really commenda- 
ble, even in those we account our greatest enemies, 
and not to take any party in the world, for the ab- 
solute standard and unfailing rule of truth and 
righteousness in all things. 
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MEDITATIONS 

CRITICAL and PRACTICAL, 



On PSALM IV, 



Title, To the chief Musician on Neginoth, a Psalm 
of David. 

Many of the calamities of good men look like 
miseries, which yet on the whole appear to have 
conduced greatly to their happiness ; witness the 
many prayers which they poured out in those ca- 
lamities ; the many seasonable and shining deliver- 
ances which succeeded them, and the many hymns 
of praise they sung to God their deliverer: So 
that they seem to have been cast into the fire on 
purpose that the odour of their graces might dif- 
fuse itself all abroad. 

The seventy Greek interpreters seem to have 
read the word which we render to the chief Mu- 
sician, something different from the reading of our 
present Hebrew copy, u e. Lemenetz, instead of 
Lemenetzoth ; and therefore they render it, *t 
as the Latin does in fin em, to the end. From 
whence the Greek and Latin fathers imagined that 
all the psalms which bear this inscription, refer to 
the Messiah, the great End and the accomplish- 
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ment of all things ; a sentiment which was rather 
pious than judicious, and led them often to wrest 
several passages in the psalms by violent and unna- 
tural glosses : Yet I would not morosely reject all 
interpretations of that kind, seeing the Apostles 
themselves apply to Christ many passages out of the 
psalms and other books of the Old Testament, which 
if we had not been assured of it by their authority* 
we should hardly have imagined to have had any 
reference to him. Nor is it probable that they enu- 
merated all the predictions of the Messiah, which 
are to be found in the prophetic writings, but only 
a very small part of them, while they often assure 
us that all the sacred writers principally centre in 
him j and it is certain the passage out of this psalm 
which Austin, and some others, suppose to refer to 
Christ, may be applied to him without any force 
upon the expression, O ye sons of men, how long 
will ye turn my glory into sliarne*? And what fol- 
lows they explain with the same reference, Know 
that the Lord has in a wonderful manner separated his 
Holy One unto himself. Others however render 
the title in a different manner (victori) to the 
conqueror. Moderns translate it prcecentori, ot 
prwfecto musicce, to the chief musician, or him who 
presided over the band of musicians, which after all 
seems the most natural interpretation. The word 
Neginoth, which is sometimes rendered stringed 
instruments, did no doubtsignify instruments of mu- 

* They read it gravi corde, as expressive of the stupidity of 
heart which the rejecting of Christ and his gospel manifests. 
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sic which were struck to give their sound, as Nehi- 
loth, in the title of psalm v. seems, though not with- 
out some little irregularity in the Etymology, to sig- 
nify instruments of wind music. The psalm was writ- 
ten by Dav id, as a summary of the prayer he had 
poured out before God, when some exceeding 
great affliction seemed to besiege him on every 
side, whether it were the persecution of Saul, or 
the conspiracy of Absalom his son. 

Ver. 1. Hear me when I call, O God of my righte- 
ousness, thou hast enlarged me when I was in dis* 
tress, have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. 

HEAR me.~] Behold the sanctuary to which 
this good man betook himself, in all the afflictions 
of his life a sanctuary, which therefore he sets off, 
by accumulating a variety of expressive titles all to 
the same purpose, PsaL xviii. 1- My rock t my 
fortress, my strength, my deliverer, my buckler, &c. 
He is indeed a Place of refuge to his children ; and 
therefore, as Solomon expresses it, Prov xiv. 26. 
In the fear of the Lord is a strong confidence. There 
seems something of an JEnigma in that expression, 
confidence in fear, yet the thing itself is most true. 
And again, Prov, xviii. 10. The name of the Lord 
is a strong tower, Ute righteous runneth into it, and 
is sfe. And they who know not this refuge are 
miserable; and wheu any danger arises, they run 
hither and thither, ^ as Antonius beautifully ex- 
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presses it, twitm Mquiw hafyfiaTs, " They fly and 
flutter they know not whither," The life of man 
upon earth is a warfare % and it is much better, in 
the midst of enemies and dangers, to be acquaint- 
ed with one fortress than with many Inns. He 
that knows how to pray may be pressed, but can- 
not be overwhelmed*. 

Hear me O Lord, hear my prayerS] He did not 
think it enough to have said this once, but he re- 
doubled it He who prays indeed is seriously en- 
gaged in the matter, and not only seriously but ve- 
hemently too, and urges the address, because he 
himself is urged by his necessities and difficulties, 
and the ardent motion of his own desire and affec- 
tion, and let it be observed, that these are the only 
prayers that mount on high, and offer a kind of grate- 
ful violence to heaven. Nor does the divine good- 
ness grant any thing with greater readiness and 
delight, than the blessings which seem, if I may, 
be allowed the expression, to be forced out and 
extorted by the most fervent prayer. So that Ter- 
tullian used to say, ** That when we pray eagerly, 
we do as it were combine in a resolute band, and 
lay siege to God himselft." These are the perpe- 
tual sacrifices in the temple of God (du^ai *oy/*a/) 
rational victims, prayers and intermingled vows, 
flowing from an upright and pure heart: But he 
who presents his petitions coldly, seems to be- 
speak a denial : For is it to be wondered at, 

* Pretm potest, non potest opprimi, 

f Prceames veluti stip ato ngmine Deura obsidere. 
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that we do not prevail on God to hear our 
prayers, when we hardly hear them ourselves 
while we offer them ? How can we suppose that 
such devotions should penetrate heaven, or ascend 
up to it : How should they ascend when they do 
not so much as go forth from our own bosoms, but 
like wretched abortives, die in the very birth ? But 
why do I say that they do not go out from the in- 
ward recesses of our bosoms ? alas ! they are only 
formed on the surface of our lips, and they expire 
there, quite different from what Homer ascribes to 
his wise and eloquent Ulysses, when he says, 

Forth from his breast he poured a mighty cry. 

Thou God of my righteousness.*] " O God who 
art righteous thyself, and art the patron of my 
righteousness, of my righteous cause, and of my 
righteous life for it is necessary that both should 
concur, if we desire to address our prayers to God 
with any confidence : not that depending upon this 
righteousness, we should seek the divine aid and 
favour, as a matter of just debt; for then as the 
apostle argues, it were no more of grace, Rom, xu 6. 
Our prophet is certainly very far from boasting of 
his merits ; for here he so mentions his righteous- 
ness, as at the same time to cast himself upon the 
divine mercy, Have mercy upon me $ exercise thy 
propitious clemency towards me; and this is in- 
deed the genuine temper of one who truly prays 
with sincerity and humility ; for polluted fwnds are 
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an abomination to the Lord, and he hates the heart 
that is puffed up ; he beholds the proud afar off, as 
the celebrated parable of the Pharisee and Publican, 
Luke xviii. is (you know) intended to teach us. 
Thou art not a God that hast pleasure in wickedness • 
Jfl regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me. But the righteous Lord loveth righteous- 
ness, and Ms countenance beholds the upright. 
Whereas the words of the wicked, when he prays, 
are but as a fan, or as bellows, to blow up the di- 
vine displeasure into a flame: for how can he 
appease God, who doep not at all please him ? or 
how can he please, who is indeed himself dis- 
pleased with God, and who utterly disregards his 
pure laws, and that holiness which is so dear to 
him ? 

Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress.'] t€ I 
have often experienced both the riches of thy 
bounty, and the power of thy hand ; and I derive 
confidence from thence, because thou art immuta- 
ble, and canst never be wearied, by rescuing thy 
servants from the dangers that surround them." 
The examples we have heard of divine aid granted 
to others in their distress should animate us, as 
David recollected, Psal. xxii. 4. Our fathers trusted 
in thee, they trusted in thee, and thou didst deliver 
them ; but our own personal experiences are later 
*ud nearer, and he who treasures them up in his 
memory, not only thereby expresses his gratitude 
to God, but wisely consults his own interest ; for 
e enjoys all those benefits of the divine favour 
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twice, or rather as often as he needs, and pleases to 
renew the enjoyment of them : And he not only 
supports his faith in new dangers, by surveying 
God's former interpositions, but by lading them 
open before God in humble prayer, he more ear- 
nestly implores, and more effectually obtains new 
ones* By a secret kind of magnetism, he draws 
one benefit by another ; he calls out, and as it were 
allures the divine favour by itself. 

Thou hast enlarged me*~] The redeemed of the 
Lord may especially say so, in reference to that 
grand and principal deliverance, by which they are 
snatched from the borders of hell, from the jaws of 
eternal death. The remembrance of so great sal- 
vation may well excite songs of perpetual praise to 
be ascribed Deo liberators to God the deliverer ; 
and by this deliverance, so much more illustrious 
than any of the rest, they may be encouraged, in 
the confidence of faith, to urge and hope for the 
aids of his saving arm in every other exigence. 

One thing more may be observed here, but it is 
so very obvious, that I shall only just mention it, as 
what needs not to be much inculcated, That he who 
has not been accustomed to prayer when the plea- 
sant gales of prosperity have been breathing upon 
him, will have little skill and confidence in applying 
himself to it, when the storms of adversity arise j as 
Xenophon well observed in the person of Cyrus*. 

* Tinea, twv %iZtv <7£aXT7xwrfgo£ av wff^rep xa/ Tctf w$°&ruv f 

Z*H$ OTOTE SV «<T^0/£ flf?J, TOTS X0XcCX£VW, 3?? tgi^U tfgrffTW, 

Wrf fJM*Jsa fi^mat* 
VOL. JV. X 
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Ver. 2. O ye sons of men f Haw long will ye turn 
my gbry into shame ? Haw long mil ye love ra- 
xz/y, aniseek after leasing? Selah. 

JUSTLY maty we admire the force and the 
qpeed with which prayer flies up to heaven, and 
bring* down answers from thence, a^a t&o*, 

no sooner said than done. If not as to the accom~ 
pfe hmi ot of the thing itself, which perhaps may 
he more opportune in some future hour, yet at least 
is dear tinn hope, and strong confidence, sent from 
above into a pa%ing soul. Prayer soars above the 
violence and impiety of men, and with a swift wing 
conrats itself to heaven, with happy omen, if I 
aaayaBwde to what the learned tell us of the augury 
of the ancients, which I shall not minutely discuss. 
Ruins pwwj^ stretch forth a strong wide ex- 
tended wing; and while the birds of night hover 
beneath, they want aloft, and point out as it were 
the peeper seats to which we should aspire. For 
c*naiair there is nothing that cuts the air so swiftly, 
wthn^ thai takes so sublime, so happy, and so 
nrycious a ftight as prayer, which bears the soul 
wvn ws pinions, and leaves far behind all the dan- 
gers and even the delights of this low world of 
Be h old this holy man, that just before was 
to God in the sndst of distress, and with 
IM JP»t importunity intreating that be might be 
j** 1 *'* *»w os if he wete already possessed of all 
tehnd o&ed* ufciog upon ha* boldly to rebuke 
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his enemies, bow highly soever they were exalted, 
and how potent soever they might be even in the 
royal palace ! 

Oye sons of men.^\ The Hebrew phrase here used, 
bene Isch, properly speaking, signifies noble men 
great men, as persons of Plebeian rank are called 
bene Adam** " Whoever you are, and however 
illustrious by birth, or inflated with pride, or per- 
haps formidable on both accounts, your greatness 
is false, and when it is most blown up, is most like 
to burst; that is a sound and stable degree of ho- 
nour to which God has destined his servants, whom 
you insult and deride- The height of your honour 
and vanishing glory, from the exaltation of which 
you look down upon me, will, if you desire I should 
courageously speak the truth, only render your fu- 
ture fall more grievous and fatal, which he, whose 
destruction you seek with such insatiable rage, sees 
indeed, but does not wish, nay, he rather wishes 
that this misery may be averted from you, and that 
by a return to the exercise of your right mind, it 
may be totally prevented; and therefore he gives 
you this admonition, lest while you are deriding 
him, unexpected destruction should come upon 
you, and your laughter should prove of the Sarr 
donic kind, which nothing can quiet till it end in 
death. You have indeed great strength and deep 
counsel, but these things are only the blandishmti 
of your ruin, and the splendid prelude of that mi- 

* Accordingly ihe Latin renders it not filii hwuinum, but fuu 

yivorutn. 

%2 
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sery which is hovering over you. You have spent 
time enough, and alas ! how much more than 
enough in giving chace to such vanities j at last 
regard the man who in the most disinterested man- 
ner admonishes you of the most important truths/' 
How long will ye turn my glory into shame.'] The 
Septuagint appear to have read these words some- 
thing different from our copies, but the sense is ne- 
vertheless much the same* ; and though the Psal- 
mist, in the affair which he had in view, speaks only 
of a few, the words themselves have such an expres- 
sive dignity, and are in truth so unhappily extensive, 
that without doing any the least violence to them, 
they may be considered as an admonition to all 
mankind, O ye sons of men, how long will ye love 
vanity and lies? For indeed, what are all these 
things which we foolish mortals pursue, with such 
contention and ardour of spirit, but as an ancient 
expresses it, *' Trifles that are but like the shadow 
of smoket ?" But we are to speak of this hereafter ; 
in the mean time let us attend to the words before 
us, How long will ye turn my glory into shame t The 
things which are the brightest ornaments of human 
nature, and which alone constitute its very glory, 
are holiness, piety and faith ; and these are treated 
as if they were the most despicable and ignominious 
things in the whole world. Among Christians, or 

* They render it, " how long arc ye slow of heart,** Im «ri 
pot$\jxd$M, and the Latins* usquequo gravi corde, instead of 
Kebudi leketesseh they read Kcbudikkkssi. 
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hose who are called by the name, it is the greatest 
of all scandals to be a Christian indeed $ we have 
]oog since lost the true names of things ; candid 
simplicity of manners is despised as rusticity ; lively 
religion is called the delirious dream of superstitious 
notions ; and gentleness, dullness and stupidity : 
While pride has usurped the name of magnanimity, 
and craft that of wisdom. Thus we turn true glory 
into shame, and shame into glory ; and because few 
are able to discern what tends to their eternal hap- 
piness, they squander away the whole day of this 
short life in pursuing and catching at the false and 
fictitious forms of it j yea, they seek a lie, lying 
vanity. And they who heap up riches, seem to be 
wise both to themselves and others ; but Oh 1 how 
far from it, and with how base a lie do they impose 
upon themselves ! for these riches are spent upon 
gratifying their palate, and ministering in other re- 
spects to their luxury. Into how foul a gulf do 
they throw what they have laboured so eagerly to 
gain ! Or if they hoard up their wealth, how soon 
do they pass over the property to their heirs ? Men 
hunt after fame and vain-glory j and when they 
seem to have caught it, feed upon air, and become 
the slaves of all, even the meanest, for a thing of 
nought. And as for pleasure, who is so senseless 
as not to know how deceitful a lie it proves at last ? 
It drives men into a weak frenzy, to run after the 
most trifling objects of pursuit, which fly from them 
like bees, who, if they are taken, yield but a drop 
of honey, and repay the spoil of it with a painful 
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sting; a sting which alas reaches the very heart . 
Religion is a high sublime thing, royal, unconquer- 
able, unwearied ; but pleasure is low, servile, weak 
and withering. Religion is neither attended with 
sickly disgust in the enjoyment, nor bitter repent- 
ance in the reflection; but what the world calls 
pleasure is attended with both. " Hear my young 
friends, hear the divine voice of celestial wisdom 
calling you with fervent affection and a loud cry 
from the tractless ways of error and precipices of 
misery. How long, does she say, how long will yt 
love vanity, and seek after leasing ? He that seeks 
me shall not be wearifed in running hither and thu 
ther* but shall find me, sitting at his door and wait- 
ing admittance ; and he who finds me need seek 
nothing else, nnless he be one whom a life of real 
Happiness cannot satisfy/* Oh ! that the indefati- 
gable labour and industry with which men pursue 
flattering and uncertain enjoyments, may stir up 
your minds to exert at least an equal diligence in 
this sublime and most blessed pursuit ; for if, as St 
Cfirysostom speaks, it may seem indecent for me 
to press you farther to such an attachment to these 
objects as they require, it will be a lovely thing to 
give it without farther solicitation. But to proceed, 
How long mil you love vanity, and seek after 
teasing.'] Can any one deny that this is the character 
of almost every thing that is to be found in human 
life ? Should a man proclaim this in every company 
with a loud Voice, he would soon pass for a lunatic ; 
but certainly he might reproach them with the ge- 
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eral madness which reigns among mankind, not 
only among the vulgar that he meets with in the 
streets, hut the philosophers disputing in the school, 
the counsellors pleading in our courts of judicature, 
yea the senators and nobles that sit in the most au- 
gust assembly- And Oh ! how happy are they, of 
whatever order, whom the hand of God draws out 
of the crowd, and turns their minds from these va- 
rious, lying and transitory vanities, to the pursuit 
of true and lasting good. Happy they whom he 
by a wonderful interposition of grace in their fa- 
vour, sets apart as dear to himself. Which leads 
to the 3d verse. 

Ver. 3. But kmtio that the Lord hath set opart him 
that is godly for fiimsetfi the Lord ttill hear me 
when I call unto him. 

THE Prophet had this great support both of 
his faith and of his kingdom, the immutable and 
unshaken decree of the supreme and universal 
King, and it is the firm establishment of David's 
infinitely greater soil, in his throne and kingdom, 
I wilt declare the decree $ Psal. ii. 7- In this verse, 
and there, we may most properly understand it of 
both, more immediately of David as the type, but 
chiefly and in its consummate sense, as referring 
to Christ the Lord, and having its full end and ac- 
complishment in his endless and eternal kingdom. 
He is by way of eminence God's holy one, holy, and 

X4 
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harmless f undefiled* separate from sinner % Heb< vin 
26. And whoever they are who endeavour to op* 
pose themselves to the divine purposes, betray the 
most desperate madness, and on whatever strength 
or counsel they depend in the enterprize, like waves 
dashed against the solid rock, they shall be broken 
in pieces, by what they vainly attempt to break. 
And en this basis does the whole safety of the 
whole church rest, and that of all God's saints, of 
all those whom he sets apart for himself, and as the 
form of the original here has been thought to imply, 
wonderfully separates as his peculiar people and 
treasure, the sacred charge of Christ the great 
shepherd and bishop of souls, which all the powers 
of earth and gates of hell shall in vain attempt to 
wrest from him. And this is the confidence on 
which believers should repose themselves* They 
never trust to themselves or their own strength or 
virtues, but they often redouble that cry, Thou 
Lord art my rock and my fortress, and my deliverer. 
And blessed O Lord is the man who trusteth in thee > 
PsaL xviii. 2. xxxiv. 8* who must previously and 
necessarily despair first of himself, as considered in 
himself alone, as the great apostle says, When Jam 
weak, then am I strongest qf all, 2 Cor. xii. 10. 
According to that lively and just expression, 
H Faith which is endangered in security, is secure 
in danger V* 

The Psalmist adds, the Lord will hear me when I 
mK.] From the divine decree and favour, he pro- 

* Fides quae in secuntate periclitatur, in periculb secure est. 
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mises not to himself an entire freedom from all and 
every attempt of his enemies, but assures himself ^ 
that God will be present in the midst of his cala- 
mities, present and propitious, not to the indolent 
and drowsy soul, but to that which solicits his as- 
sistance by prayer, and this is the determination of 
every godly man, whom the Lord has set apart for 
himself, that he will call upon God without ceasing ; 
and, that if any unusual difficulty arise, he will call 
upon him more fervently. Thence it appears, how 
entirely all our safety depends upon prayer : Yet 
all our prayers, and those of the whole church, are 
sustained by those prayers of our great King and 
Priest, as August in says in reference to that known 
story in the Evangelists, because the waves rise, the 
ship may he tossed, but because Christ prays, it cannot 
be sunk*. 



Ver, 4- Stand in awe and sin not, commune with 
your own heart on your bed, and be still Selah. 

OH most friendly counsel ! which is here 
offered to enemies, this is indeed overcoming ha- 
tred and injury with the very best of favours $ by 
far the most noble kind of victory. A sublime 
and heavenly mind, like the upper region of the 
world is not only itself always calm and serene, as 
being inaccessible to every breath of injury and 
turbulent impression, but it also continually sheds 
* Quia insurgunt ductus, potest turbari navicula, sed quia 
Cbristus orat, hod potest raergi. 
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down its benign influences without distinction on 
all below it, on the evil and the good, the just and 
the wyusL Stand in awe, the Hebrew and Greek, 
he ye moved; and as this emotion may arise, either 
from anger, fear, or any other affection of the mind, 
the Septuagint render it, be ye angry and sin not, a 
maxim which Paul finding to his purpose, inserts in 
epistle to the Ephesians, Epti. iv* 26. Nevertheless 
the author of this psalra here seems more appa- 
rently to demand their fear rather than their an- 
ger, and accordingly the Targum explain it, fear 
him* i. e. God and sin not. Kimchi, fear the Lord 
who has chosen me king. And Abenezra,7&ar God 
and de\pise ?iot my glory, for ttiat great King will 
require the derision at the hand of the deridcrs. 

The passions are the inmost wheels of this ma- 
chine, which we call man, whose motions all the 
rest of life follows, and all the errors of this career 
of ours proceed from their irregularity. Of so 
great importance is it, that every one rightly deter- 
mine what he should desire, and hope* add fear. 
And from the time that man lost the ingenuity of 
his disposition, and became like a wild ass-colt, the 
use of fear is become very great* It is true that 
they who are born again, and who really are the sons 
of God, are especially led by the sweet and noble 
energy of this div ine principle, and therefore it is 
the saying of the beloved Apostle, that perfect lore 
or charity castelh out fear, 1 John iv- 18. But as 
the generality of mankind are either entirely desti- 
tute of this divine love, or possess it only in a very 



low and imperfect degree, so it is certain, that with 
regard to him, whoseheart is most entirely fired with 
this celestial flame, we may understand the words as 
signifying, that in such an one this great and fer- 
vent love does indeed cast out all despairings, and 
diffident fears, but not that of a pious and reveren- 
tial awe. Alas ! most of us under pretence of avoid- 
ing a servile terror, perversely shake off the bonds of 
holy and ingenuous fear, and become obstinate and 
self-willed > whereas when we look into the word of 
God, we shall find the holiest men there tremble in 
the divine presence* and sometimes acknowledge 
even great horror of mind, Psal. cxix. 120. My flesh 
trembkth far fear of thee, and I am afraid tf thy judg- 
ments* Job xxxi. 23* Destruction from God was a 
terror to mc f and because of his excellency I could not 
endute. In this sense, as David declares, Psal* xix. 9. 
the fear of the Lord is clean and endureth for ever t 
endures in the most happy agreement with per* 
feet love. Nor is it only to remain in spirits 
that inhabit flesh, but in all the angelic choirs, 
pure and happy as they are* Nay the profound 
reverence of that eternal and tremendous Majesty 
flourishes and reigns most of all there, for in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the knowledge is 
clearer, and vision more distinct, is the veneration 
and the fear more deep and humble. How reason- 
able then must it be, that mortal men, beset with 
sore temptations and dangers, should, as Hezekiah 
expresseth it, walk softly and tremble before that 
infinite Majesty, at whose voice the earth is shaken, 
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and at whose rebuke the pillars of heaven are moved. 
With great propriety did one of the ancients say, 
H Fear is the 6rst swaddling band of new born wis- 
dom V or as the scripture expresses it, the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom* It is ob- 
served that the original word there made use of, 
signifies both the beginning and the top, and in 
both senses it is most true : the author just men- 
tioned admirably says, " Do they call such a one 
unlearned ? It is the only wisdom I know to fear 
God, it is the beginning of wisdom and end of all 
discourse, as Solomon describes it, it is indeed the 
r& <rav, the whole matter, the whole concern of man, 
and it is all in all ; fear Godt." And elsewhere he 
adds, " This fear is most salutary to men, but at 
the same time most rare, superlatively soj.° And 
once more, " It is, (says he) the greatest of all 
good things to fear God, and the ungodly in falling 
from it shall not be permitted long to continue the 
abuse of his own folly § ■** Well therefore is it here 
added, sin not* This fear is the water of the sanc- 
tuary, to quench all the flames of concupiscence, 
this (says Bernard) is the arrow that strikes through 
all the desires of the Jlesh. Hence arose Abraham's 



* 'O p6$of rrgtorcv rjjj tfop/<x; ws-agyaw* Greg Naz. 

ti yot£ tapiaSf p^Sac xuffo. xou rtktt Tdyx. rh not* axn* 
rot %w ip<$*. Greg. Naz. Or. 28. 

§ "Aya$6vyt ptv fbiywv hyaftetaQai Dffo, itTfg & tresis hftW* * 
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fear and apprehension among strangers, Surely, says 
he, the fear of God is not in this place, Gen. xx. II, 

But in order to produce this fear, it is necessary 
that we should have right conceptions of God, that 
nothing impure can please him, because he is holi- 
ness itself that nothing secret can be concealed from 
him, because he is light, nor can any sinner surely 
be mad enough to hope he shall escape the long 
hand of this righteous Judge and supreme King, 
whose power is immense, and who cannot be a 
respecter of persons. What evil then can escape 
with impunity ? Thou, O Lord, thou only art to be 
feared, and who can stand before thee when once thou 
art angry ? PsaL Ixxvi. 7. »•# 

Commune with your own hearty Or as some 
render it, examine yourselves* Oh ! how few do 
this! Men live abroad and are indeed strangers 
at home, the great mark of human madness, to 
delight in speaking and hearing of what concerns 
others, white no single person will attempt to de- 
scend into himself*. Yet this faculty which we 
call reflection, is the peculiar privilege of human 
nature, and to be borne on wholly by external 
objects, is indeed brutal. And Oh ! what heaps 
of disorder, what odious filthiness must there ne- 
cessarily be in a breast which is never looked into, 
and cleansed out ? Dear youths, if amidst all your 
other studies, you do not learn to commune with 
your own selves, whatever you know, or rather, 

* Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere, nemo. 



whatever you imagine you know, I would not 
purchase it at the expenceof a. straw. 

0w your Bed.'} Or as some would render it, in 
your secret chambers, when free from the noise of 
the world, and hurries of their daily business. An 
aacient said, " The reflections of the night are 
deepest*/ 9 And it Has been observed, that David 
in the xix. Psalm, ascribes speech to the day, and 
wisdom to the silent night, it is an excellent ad- 
vice of Pythagoras, and the verses that contain it, 
do indeed deserve to be palled golden, " That we 
should not allow ourselves to go to sleep, till we 
have seriously revolved the actions of the day, and 
asked ourselves, What have I done amiss ? What 
good have J done, or neglected to do ? that so we 
may rq>rov£ ourselves for what has been wrong, 
and take the comfort of what has been as ij; 
ougbtt." 

f The original, with Mr. Rove's translation apd paraphrase, 
js as follows. 

Mj? 3* utvov /La>M,xoT<fiv i* Zp/Aati Tgo<f6i%a<r&at> 
lift tojv ijfiipvw igy&tv rp{ Ixasw ttTsX^gfy. 
11? rafrjSip' ; ri &* 1§t%a ; W fLt vx trf\s<fof^ f 
Kffeufung &' ara nrpirx hr's%&t x$u (urwrsira, 

Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise, 
Nor creep in slumbers on thy weary eyes, 
EV every action of the former day 
Strictly thou dost and righteously surrey. 
With reverence at thy own tribunal stand, 
And answer justly to thy own demand, 
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And be $tilL~] This refers not so much to the 
tongue as to the mind, for what does an external 
silence signify, if the inward affections be turbu- 
lent ? A sedate and composed mind is necessary 
in order to know ourselves, and know God, As 
it is hinted in Psalm xlvi. be still, mid know that I 
am God. Such wisdom both deserves and de- 
mands a vacant soul, it will not, as it were, thrust 
itself into a corner, nor inhabit a polluted or un- 
quiet breast. God was not in the whirlwind, nor 
flie Jire, but in the mall still voice, 1 Kings xix. 12. 
The holy Spirit is peaceful and pacific, but wicked 
men are turbulent and stormy, driven like the sea, 
whose waves are tossed about, and throw up conti- 
nually mire and dirt* Impurity is the inseparable 
attendant of this inquietude, but the wisdom that is 
from above, isjirst pure, then peaceable, kflfo?*4m 
Ufm*t) pacific, Jam. iii. 17. and in that blessed coun- 
try to which it teaches us to aspire, there is the 
most perfect and everlasting cohabitation of purity 
and peace. 

Wbere have I been ? In what have I transgress'd ? 
What good or ill has this day's life express'd ? 
Where have J failed in what I ought to do ? 
In what to God, to man, or to myself I owe ? 
Inquire severe, whate er from first to last, 
From morning's dawn till ev'ning's gloom has past. 
If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 
And let thy soul with strong remorse be torn. 
If good, the good with peace of mind repay, *i 
And to thy secret self with pleasure say > 
Rejoice, my heart, for all went well to day. ) 
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Ver. 5. Qffer the sacrifices of righteousness, and put 
your trust in the Lord. 

THE mind of man is earthly, I say, *vv fyorot 
«*, as mortals now are 9 entangled in the folds of 
flesh and sense ; it knows not how to rise to things 
celestial and divine: And when it is stimulated 
*rith some sense of the eternal deity, and the worship 
due to him, it generally slides into some lighter 
offices and external rites, how carelessly soever per- 
formed, and there it rests. But God is a Spirit, and 
.requires to be worshipped in spirit and in truth ; and 
the solemn visible sacrifices, when instituted by the 
command of Him the great Invisible, are to be pre- 
sented by every pious person with all humble and 
obedient regard : Yet the chief labour is to be em- 
ployed on the pure, sublime worship and obedience 
of the mind. The heathen Philosophers objected 
to the primitive Christians, that they did not sacri- 
fice ; to which some of the early Apologists reply 
thus, " The Former and Parent of the whole uni- 
verse has no need of incense and of blood. The 
greatest sacrifice we can present to him, is to know 
who has stretched out the heavens, who has laid the 
foundations of the earth, who has gathered together 
the waters into the hollow of the sea, and divided the^ 
light from the darkness, formed the whole animal 
world, and the human species, and who governs 
them all by his nod, and that acknowledging him 
su ch an immense and omnipotent Being, we should 
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lift up pure and holy hands to him*/* And the 
truth of this sentiment has generally prevailed 
throughout all ages, and even in the Jewish church, 
while the obligation to sacrifice did yet continue^ 
with all the laborious institution of external wor- 
ship : Holiness and righteousness, and integrity of 
heart and life, was acknowledged to be the most 
essential part of religion, though, alas! while all 
confessed it in words, there were very few that set 
themselves seriously to perform it- Hence arose 
the necessity of inculcating this lesson so fre* 
quently, PsaL L Isa. i, xxix, &c. and what is there 
taught at large, is here hinted in this short clause. 
Since the temple has been demolished, and the 
priests with their sacrifices have ceased, the Jews 
themselves have instituted in the place of this the 
offering of the lip, with the commemoration only 
of ancient sacrifice, persuaded that this would be 
equally effectual, and have appointed three daily 
lessons, calling him, who diligently recites them, a 
son of eternal life. 

Offer the sacrifices qf righteomne^s,'} It is no im- 
probable conjecture of some commentators, that 
David here refers to the confidence and boast of 
some of Saul's courtiers in those sacrifices, and that 
solemn worship from which their envy had perhaps 
banished him. It is certainly much easier to sa- 
crifice a ram, or a bullock, than to slay anger or 
ambition, easier indeed to heap up whole hecatombs 
of animals, than to resign one brutal affection or 

* Athenagoras. 
VOL. IV, T 
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concupiscence, yea, easier to present all our goods 
than ourselves as living sacrifices, though that is 
undoubtedly our reasonable service. The Mosaic 
sacrifices, though instituted by God, borrowed all 
their value from that evening victim which was to 
be slain in the end of the world, who was himself 
the sacrifice and the altar, and the one only High 
Priesi after the order of Mekhizedeck ; who yet 
instituted a perpetual succession of those who 
should be a royal priesthood, the whole series of 
which priests in their succeeding generations are 
daily offering to God the Father of Spirits, the pure 
and spiritual sacrifice of righteousness, most ac- 
ceptable to him, as passing through the hand of 
that great High Priest, who incessantly ministers 
in that high and holy sanctuary - } as Bernard ex- 
cellently speaks*, " Nothing, Lord, that is thine 
can suffice me without thyself, nor can any thing 
that is mine without myself be pleasing to thee*** 
And Augustint, *' Let thy fire entirely consume 
me, so that nothing of me may remain to myself/* 
And this one Holocaust comprehends all the sacri- 
fices of righteousness j the understanding, the love, 
all the affections and faculties of the soul, and or- 
gans of our bodies; all our words, actions and 
thoughts, prayers and vows, hymns and thanks- 
givings, piety, modesty, charity, and the whole 
choir of virtues, exercised in a diligent and harmo- 
nious observation of all his precepts. These are 

* Nec mini tuasufficiunt sine te, nec ubi placent raea sine me. 
t Totum me consumat ignis tuus, nihil mei rem an eat mihi . 
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victims and perfumes of incense worthy so pure a 
Deity, who eats not the Jiesh of bulls, ?ior drinks the 
blood of goats ; "who if he were hungry would not ask 
us, since all the beasts of the forest are his, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. Offer unto God tfianks- 
givings, and pay thy vows unto the most high. For 
he that offereth praise glorifies him, and to him tiiat 
orders Ms conversation aright will he shew the salva- 
tion of God* 

Even the heathen philosophers and poets saw 
and taught, that these sacrifices of a pious mind 
were most fit for a rational worshipper, and must 
be most fit for God, to whom they are addressed. 
" Strange indeed would it be, says Socrates, if the 
gods should look to the gift and sacrifice, and not 
to the soul." And passages of Horace* and Per- 
siust to this purpose are so well known, that they 
need not be repeated* The language of the son 
of Sirach is also agreeable to it, EccJ. xxxv. 1, 3. 
He that keepeth the law bringeth offerings enough^ lie 
that taketh heed to tlie commandment offereth a peace 
offering* He that requiteth a good turn offereth Jim 
Jlour, and he that gives alms sacrificeih praise* To 
depart from wickedness is a thing pleasing to the 

* J minimis aram si tetigir mantis : 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 
Mollibit aversos Penateis 
Farre pio, ct saliente mica. 

f Compositum jus sasque animi, sanctosque recessus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 
sec cedo tit ad move am (em pi is, et farre litabo. 
y 2 
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Lord, and to forsake unrighteousness is a propi- 
tiation* 

Andputifomr trust in the Lord.'] This very trust 
with which the mind reposes itself upon God, is 
both the great consolation of a good man, and the 
great sacrifice of piety and righteousness. The 
faith of Abraham was a sacrifice much dearer to 
God, not only than the ram which he actually of* 
fered, but even than his dearest son whom he had 
brought to the altar. He was strong ifi faith, says 
the apostle, and so he gave glory to God. And 
again, only they who offer to God the sacrifice of 
righteousness, can rely upon him with a true and 
solid confidence* Not that these sacrifices, though 
the choicest and best of all, can pretend to any 
merit, but because they are the most genuine signs 
and most certain seals of a soul in covenant with 
God : So that there is indeed a mutual signing ; 
God offering the dearest pledges of his favour to 
us, and we in like manner, as is most fit, rendering 
all that we have, and all that we are, to him, with 
the most humble and grateful heart \ and certainly 
this union and perpetual undivided friendship, h 
the true WWk of the holy soul, that temperature 
which alone can give it solid tranquillity and feli- 
city, as it follows presently after in this Psalm • 
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Ver. 6. There be many that say, Who "will shew us 
any good ? Lord lift up the light of thy countenance 
upon us* 



THE Psalmist now returns to himself, and hiss 
own affairs, and having sufficiently admonished his 
enemies concerning the true and only good, en* 
forces his exhortation by his example, that if they 
thought fit, they might follow it ; for this is the 
most efficacious manner of teaching. But if they 
would not, that he might at least enjoy the benefit 
of his own counsel, and wrapping himself up in his 
own happiness, might, from that eminence, look 
down upon all the vain and wretched pursuits of 
the mad vulgar. Like drunken men, they reel and 
stagger from place to place ; they often fall down 
upon their face, and strike and dash themselves 
against what they desired to embrace. Through 
all their life with an unstable pace they catch at 
flying forms of good j and after all their falls and 
their bruises, they cry out again and again, Who 
will shew us any good? And when they behold any 
new species or shadow of it, they immediately run 
to it. Nay perhaps so light and various are they 
in their pursuit, they return again to that in which 
they had been frequently deceived, and which they 
had as often abandoned. Rabbi Solomon para- 
phrases the words thus, " When Israel saw the na- 
tions prosperous, he said, Who will shew us a like 

m ■ - — 
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prosperity? But David says, envy them not, we 
have a sublimer prosperity in the light of the di- 
vine countenance," f 1 That is good, says the great 
Philosopher of the schools, which all pursue." The 
various affections and desires of the mind, are as 
the pulse and natural respiration ; but certain in- 
ternal principles, which not inwrought by nature, 
are afterwards received and deeply engraved upon 
the heart, are the springs of that motion ; our dif- 
ferent opinions of different things do nevertheless 
all meet in this, t* That we would see good." But 
they who select from the various objects that pre- 
sent themselves, a suitable, complete and substantial 
good, and neglecting every thing else, bend aU 
their pursuits to that, are the only wise and happy 
men. 

This the Psalmist professes he did, and freely 
invites all that pleased to join and take part with 
him in these desires and pursuits, well knowing that 
the happiness was abundantly sufficient for many, 
for all that would apply themselves to it, and such 
as could not at all be diminished by being im- 
parted ; for it was indeed the a^xee *ax^, the self- 
sufficient, and all-sufficient good, which was one of 
the titles that some of the wiser heathens gave their 
Jupiter ; but he of whom we speak is the living and 
the true God ; nor is there any other good what- 
soever adequate to the human mind ; and what we 
say of his infinite sufficiency, is most aptly signified 
by this adumbration which the Psalmist uses, I say 
by the adumbration of light j nor do I think fit to 
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correct it as an incongruous expression, for light is 
indeed as it were the shadow of God, and that ful- 
ness of supreme good which is in him, is in some 
degree shadowed out by light, which entirely il- 
lustrates with the full stream of its rays all who 
behold it, and is not broke into little fragments, to 
be sparingly distributed to each. Many seek many 
things, they pursue any good with uncertain and 
ignorant desires, but we have fixed upon the one 
petition we should insist upon, for in this one is all, 
Lord lift up the tight of thy countenance upon us* 
Oh! rich, grand and incomparable desire ! without 
this all the proudest palaces of monarchs are gloomy 
caverns, dark as hell, and all the riches of all the 
earth mere indigence* This is the proper light of 
the intellectual world, and it puts gladness into the 
heart, as it follows. 

Ver. 7. TIiou hast put gladness into my heart more 
tlmn in the time that their corn and their wine 
increased* 

GLADNESS into my hearty to which the gross 
delights of earthly things cannot reach j they stick 
as it were before the threshold. Corn and wine are 
only the refreshment of these mean frail earthly 
bodies, and the support of this corporeal and ter- 
rene life, but have nothing tvyytm congenial with 
and a-kin to the heaven-bora Spirit. It is said in- 
deed that bread strengthens man's heart, and wine 
makes it glad ; but the heart there spoken of is that 

y 4 
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which is the spring of animal life and natural spirit ; 
whereas, to that heart which holds the preference 
in human nature, which may therefore be called 
the <yf/*pw*i, the governing part, there is nothing 
which gives light and gladness, beneath the eternal 
Father of lights and of spirits- He cherishes the 
languishing soul with the rays of his love, and satis- 
fies it with the consolations of his spirit, as with a 
kind of heavenly Nectar or Nepenthe, that while it 
confides in his safety, lays all its cares and fears 
asleep, and lulls it into deep peace, and calm sweet 
repose, without which, if the mind be a little agi- 
tated, no gentle breeze of harmony, no melody of 
birds or harp can bring on the pleasing slumber, 
during which nevertheless the heart awakes* Oh 
happy man who betakes his whole soul to God, and 
does not only choose him above all, but in the place 
of all, waiting only on him ! Happy man who having 
been chosen by him with preventing love, and un- 
merited benignity, embraces his ample all-sufficient 
Creator for his inheritance, and his wealth, often 
repeating with sacred transport, Deusrneus et omnia/ 
my God and my all ! This is the man that has 
enough f and therefore, to allude to the words of 
the poet, " He is not disquieted by the raging of 
the sea, nor any severity of the seasons, whatever 
stars may rise and set*. 

Neque 

Tumultuosum sollidtat mare, 

Nec Arcturi cadentia 

Wetus, aut oriemis hcedi. Hon. lib, & 3, 0<L 1, 
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God fixes his gracious dwelling in the pure and 
holy soul, which has learned to despise the vanity 
of riches, and makes it calm in the midst of hurries, 
and secure in the deepest solicitudes. And not 
merely to find, but even to seek after God, is better 
to such a soul, inexpressibly better than to possess 
the richest treasure, the most extensive empire, or 
to have all the variety of sensual pleasures watting 
upon its beck. 

I remember to have read of some military officers, 
who crossing the Nile, in the same boat with the 
two Macarii of Egypt, said to them, in allusion to 
their name, * You are indeed happy who laugh at 
the world/* Yes, said they, it is evident that we 
are happy, not merely in name but in reality, but 
you are unhappy whom the world derides, as poor 
creatures whom it sees entangled in its snares. 

St Augustine also quotes from Politian a similar 
example of a Pretorian soldier, who walking out 
with his comrade, found in a cottage into which he 
accidentally came, a book containing the life of 
the hermit Anthony, and when he had read a little 
in it, looking upon his friend, said, " To what are 
we taking so much pains to arrive ? what do we 
seek ? for what do we go through the fatigues of a 
military life ? the highest of our hopes at court 
must be, to share some extraordinary degree of the 
emperor's favour ; and how frail and dangerous a 
situation is that ? and through how many other 
previous dangers must we pass to it ? and how soon 
will all the advantages we can hope from it be over ? 
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But I may this moment, if I please, become the 
friend and favourite of God. 9 ' And he had no 
sooner uttered these words, than they both resolved 
upon quitting the world, that they might give up 
all the remainder of their days to religion. 

Holy men in former ages did wonders in con- 
quering the world and themselves; but we, un- 
happy degenerate drowsy creatures as we are, blush 
to hear that they did what we cannot or will not do. 
We are indeed inclined to disbelieve the facts, and 
rather choose to deny their virtues, than to confess 
our own indolence and cowardice. 
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Ver. 1. Blessed is the man whose transgression is for- 
given and whose sin is covered. 

Oh ! the pure, the overflowing, the incomparably 
sweet fountain of scripture ! 

" Hence light we draw, and fill the sacred cup*/' 

Whereas the springs of philosophy in human affairs, 
are not very clear, and in divine they are quite tur- 
bid and muddy ; which one of the greatest orators 
and philosophers among them all freely confesses. 
" I think, says he, we are not only blind to true 
wisdom, but are very dull and slow of apprehension 
even in those things which seem to be discerned 
and understood t." Nor is this to be wondered at } 
for there would be little difference between things 
human and divine, if the dim eye of our reason 
were sufficient to discover their secrets. One of 
the ancients excellently says, " If you examine 

* Hinc lucem haurire est et pocula sacra, 
f Mihi non modo ad sapientiam caeci videmur, sed ad ea ipsa, 
quae aliqua ex parte cerni videantur, hebetes et obtusi. Sen. 
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things ever so accurately* you will never be able to 
discover them if God keeps them vailed*. 

It would be a vain and ridiculous labour to light 
up a great number of lanthorns and torches, and 
go out and look for the sun in the night ; but when 
the appointed hour of morning comes, he rises, as 
of his own accord, and freely manifests himself by 
his own lustre, to every beholder. The wisest of 
the heathens undertook to find out the supreme 
Being, and the supreme Good but wandering 
through the devious ways of multiplied errors, 
they could attain to neither : Nor was it the least 
of their errors, that they sought them as two dif- 
ferent things, when it is most certain that both are 
united in one: For it is the only and ultimate 
happiness of man to be united to that first and su- 
preme Being and Good, from which he drew his 
original. But since there has so sad a distance and 
disagreement arisen between God and man, by 
our deplorable apostasy from him, there could not 
be the least hope of attaining that union, did not 
infinite goodness and mercy propose the full and 
free pardon of our offences : So that the true de- 
termination of this grand question about happi- 
ness, is evidently that, Blessed and happy is that 
man whose transgression is Jbrgroen, and whose sin 
is covered. Innocence was the first means of ob- 
tainfogTiappiness ; which being once violated, the 
only plank that can save us after our shipwreck, 

MftfoTp av if m xqlvt* w£**3ws tfxww*. Soph, 
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is repentance and remission; which two things 
the whole scripture assures us, that the divine wis- 
dom has connected, as with an adamantine band. 
And this Psalm which is now before us, is a signal 
declaration of it, which since it inculcates so grand 
a topic of religion, M%™> may well be stiled as 
it is Maschil, a lesson of instr uction : For as St Au- 
gustine well observes, •* That is instruction indeed, 
which teaches us that man is not saved by the me- 
rit of his works, but by the grace of God V 

Blessed.*] Or O ! blessed man ! or O ! the feli- 
city of that man ! and to denote the most entire 
supreme and perfect blessed nesst. He only has 
attained to complete felicity, whose numerous 
debts are all remitted, though far from being able 
to pay them, he could not so much as reckon them 
up ; and blessed is he that knows it, as the Pro- 
verb is, ** No man is happy but he who thinks 
himself sot-" 

The man whose iniquity is forgiven*] as the word 
is ?iesevi f it might be rendered, Blessed is the man 
who is eased of the heavy burden of his sin. A bur- 
den indeed too heavy for the strongest man upon 
earth ; a burden so dreadfully great, that God's 
angels are i]pt able to stand under it; for many of 
the chief of them were pressed down to hell by it» 

* Qua intelligitur noa mentis operutn, sed Dei gratia homineai 

liberari. 

\ As the elephant, to denote its vast bulk, U spoVen of in the 
plural number, Behemoth, 
X Non est beatus qui se non putaU 
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and can rise no more. But though no giant on 
earth or in heaven could bear it, a lamb subjected 
himself to it : But it was a lamb without blemish and 
without spot, burdened with no load of his own sin f 
nor stained with the least spot of pollution, the 
Lamb of God, the Son of God, who is himself God, 
is he « *w a/tagWan r* xfofi** who takes away all 
the sins of the world, as one sin, taking the bur- 
den upon himself, he bears it and carries it away. 

Covered.*] That sinners may more clearly ap- 
prehend, and more easily and firmly believe a 
thing which seems so difficult to admit, as the free 
and full remission of sin $ it is painted out by va- 
rious beautiful expressions and figures in the sacred 
Scriptures, wasfiing, cleansing, blotting out, scatter- 
ing like a cloud, entirely forgetting, casting into the 
bottom of the sea, and here by that of taking away 
and covering ; and by that phrase which explains 
both, of not imputing them, and this expression of 
covering them, is with great propriety added to the 
former phrase of lightening the sinner of the bur- 
den of them j and that there may be no fear of 
their returning again, or coming into sight ; when 
God has not only taken the heavy load from our 
shoulders, but for ever hidden it from his own 
eyes, and the vail of mercy has taken it away ; 
that great covering of divine love, which is large 
enough to overspread so many and so great of- 
fences. Thus it does as it were turn away the 
penetrating eye of his justice, which the most 
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secret iniquity could not elude, did not be himself 
in pity voluntarily avert it. 

But you will know what is our propitiatory, what 
the covering of the mercy-seat, even Jesus who was 
typified by that Caporeth in the temple, which the 
Septuagint render ixarfgw smfopa, a propitiatory 
covering; by which title our great Redeemer is 
marked out, Rom, iii. 25. as the same Hebrew word 
Caphar signifies both to cover and to expiate*. But 
that the thing may be more evident and certain^ the 
thought is repeated again in the second verse. 

Ver. 2. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
puteth not iniquity > and in whose spirit there is no 
guile. 

A BEN-EZRA paraphrases it, of whose sins 
God does not think* does not regard them, so as to 
bring them into judgment ; reckoning them as if 
they were not, * Uy'fyrw, do not count or calculate 
them t or charge theni to account ; do not require for 
them the debt of punishment. To us the remission 
is entirely free, our Sponser having taken upon him 
the whole business of paying the ransom. His suf- 

* It is to be observed the Hebrew word Eschol haccopher, 
which some render a clutter of camphire t Cant. i. 14. may with a 
little variation in the reading, i. e. reading it Ish col haccapher, 
bo rendered, a man of all kinds of redemption* or of all expiation „- 
so the Targum interprets it by expiation, and by the way some 
assert that this Psatm used to be sung on the day of expiation. 
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fering is our impunity, his bond our freedom, and 
his chastisement our peace ; and therefore the Pro* 
phet says, The chastisement of our peace was upon 
fdm, and by his stripes we are healed. Distracted 
creatures that we are, to indulge those sins which 
brought death upon our dear Redeemer, and to be 
so cold in our affections to that Redeemer who died 
for these sins ! 

This weighty sentence, of itself so admirable, 
Paul renders yet more illustrious, by inserting it 
into his reasonings on the topic of justification, as 
a celebrated testimony of that great article of our 
faith. David, says he, thus describeth the blessed- 
ness of that man, saying, Blessed is he whose iniqui- 
ties are forgiven ; So that this is David's opinion 
concerning true happiness; he says not, blessed 
are those that reign over kingdoms: blessed are 
those generals who are renowned for their martial 
bravery and success, though he himself had both 
these titles to boast of* It is not the encomiums of 
the greatest multitudes, nor the breath of popular 
applause, nor any other degree of human honour, 
which entitles a man to this character. It is not 
said, blessed is he who ploughs many thousand acres 
of land, or who has heaped together mountains of 
gold and silver \ not he who has married a beauti- 
ful and rich woman, or, which in his age, or even 
now hi these eastern countries might be the case, 
he who was possessed of many such ; nor blessed is 
he who understands the secrets of nature, or even 
the mysteries of religion : But oh ! happy man 
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"whose sins are pardoned, and to whom the Lord does 
not impute iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no 
guile/ whose breast is full, not of feigned repent- 
ance, but of a fervent love of holiness, and hatred 
of sin. This makes life happy, nay absolutely 
blessed : But alas ! when we inculcate these things, 
we sing to the deaf* The ignorance and folly of 
mankind will not cease to pronounce the proud and 
the covetous happy, and those who triumph in suc- 
cessful wickedness, and who, in chace of these 
lying shadows of happiness, destroy their days and 
their years, and their souls. 

" Alas, says the wise Roman, how little do some 
who thirst most impatiently after glory, know what 
it is, or where it is to be sought* ;" which is equally 
applicable to that true calm and serenity of mind 
which all pursue, but few are able to attain* But 
as for us who enjoy the celestial instruction of this 
sacred volume, if we are ignorant of it, our igno* 
ranee is quite inexcusable, obstinate and affected, 
since we are wilfully blind in the clearest and most 
refulgent light This points out that good which 
can completely fill all the most extended capacities 
of the human soul, and which we generally seek 
for in vain on all sides, catching at it where it is 
not to be found, but ever neglecting it where alone 
it is* But is it then possible at once to be solidly 
and completely happy? You have not merely the 



* Qnam ignorant homines gloriae cupidi, quee ea fit aut quern- 
Etdmodum petenda! Sen. 
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ideas of it, but the thing itself, not only clearly 
pointed out, but roots t freely offered, with divine 
munificence ; so that if you do not obstinately re- 
ject the offer, it must be your own ; and this hap- 
piness consists in returning to the favour and friend- 
ship of God, who most mercifully grants us the free 
pardon of all our sins, if we do with unfeigned re- 
pentance, and a heart free of all guile, not only 
humbly confess and lament them, but entirely for- 
sake, and with implacable hatred, for ever renounce 
them, <3 paxag hUtpm n xeu Sxfros. All the names, all 
the variety of felicities, bliss and happiness are ac- 
cumulated on that man who has known this change 
qf the riglti hand qf the most high*, on whom this 
bright day of expiation and pardon has beamed. 
He easily looks down from on high on all the empty 
titles and false images of earthly happiness ; and 
when he is bereaved of them all, yea* and beset on 
every side with what the world calls misfortunes 
and afflictions, ceases not to be happy* In sorrow 
he is joyful, in poverty rich, and in chains free; 
when he seems buried deep, so that not one ray of 
the sun can reach him, he is surrounded with ra- 
diant lustre ; when overwhelmed with ignominy, 
he glories ; and in death itself he lives, he conquers, 
he triumphs. What can be heavy to that man, 
who is eased of the intolerable burden of sin ? How 
animated was that saying of Lutber, " smite, Lord, 

* Alluding to PsaUxxvii. 10* where the vulgate renders Seitih 
change, niutatio dextrce Excels!, and several other versions nearly 
agree with it. 
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smite, for thou hast absolved me from my sins*;" 
Whose anger should he fear who knows that God 
is propitious to him, that supreme King, whose wrath 
is indeed ttic messenger of death, but the light of his 
countenance is life ; who joys all by the rays of his 
favour, and by one smile disperses the darkest 
cloud, and calms the most turbulent tempest ? 

But we must now observe the complication of a 
two-fold good, in constituting this felicity ; for we 
have two things here connected, as conspiring to 
make the person spoken of blessed : The free re- 
mission of sin, and the inward purification of the 
heart This simplicity, rfpix^, is a most excellent 
part of purity, opposed to all wickedness and arts 
of deceit: and in common speech, that which is 
simple, and has no foreign mixture, is called pure. 
Pardon presents us as just and innocent before our 
Judge, and that sanctity is not to be regarded, as 
constituting any part of our justifying righteous- 
ness before God, nor as only the condition or sign 
of our felicity, but truly and properly a part of it. 
Purity is the accomplishment of our felicity, begun 
on earth, and to be consummated in heaven : That 
purity, I say, which is begun here, and shall there 
be consummated. But iff any one think he can di- 
vide these two things, which the hand of God has 
joined by so inseparable a bond, it is a vain dream* 
Nay, by attempting to separate these two parts of 
happiness, he will in fact only exclude himself from 
the whole* Jesus, our victorious Savipur, has 

* Fed, Dotztine, feri ; nam a pcccatia absolvisti me. 
z 2 
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snatched us from the jaws of eternal death ; but to 
be delivered from the cruel tyranny and bonds of 
sin, and to be brought into the blessed liberty of 
the sons of God, was another essential part of our 
redemption ; and if any one does not embrace this 
with equal alacrity and delight as the other benefit, 
he is a wretched slave of the most mean and igno- 
ble spirit ; and being equally unworthy of both 
parts of this stupendous deliverance, he will justly 
forfeit and lose both. And this is the epidemical 
Antinomianism of the Christian world, because they 
who labour under it have nothing but the name of 
Christians ; they gladly hear of the pardon of their 
sins, and the salvation of their souls, while they are 
averse to the doctrine of holiness and repentance. 
It is a disagreeable message, a hardmying t and who 
can bear it? But oh! the incomparable charms of 
holiness ! to be desired not only for the sake of 
other benefits, which come in its train, but espe- 
cially for itself : So that he who is not transported 
with a most ardent love to it, is blind, and deserves 
to be thrust into the mill, to tread that uncom- 
fortable round, and to grind there, deserves to be 
a slave for ever, since he knows not how to use li- 
berty when offered to him. Shall the Stoic say, 
*' The servant of philosophy is truly free* and 
shall we scruple to assert the same concerning pure 
religion, and evangelical holiness I Now this free- 
dom from guile, that fair simplicity, of which the 
Psalmist speaks, is deservedly reckoned among the 

# Qui philosophise mservit, est vere liber. 
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chief endowments of a pure soul, and is here named 
instead of all the rest, as nothing is more like to 
that God who inspects the very heart, in nothing 
do we so much resemble him ; and therefore it is 
most agreeable to him, because most like him* He 
is the most simple of all beings, and is indeed truth 
itself, and therefore he desires truth in the inward 
parts, and hates a heart and a heart, as the Hebrew 
phrase is to express those that are double hearted. 
And how much our blessed Redeemer esteems this 
simplicity, we may learn from the earnestness with 
which he inculcates it upon his disciples, that they 
should be simple as doves, Matth. x. 16. We may 
also learn it from the honourable testimony he bears 
to this character in Nathanael, when he pronounces 
him, John i. 47. an Israelite indeed, in whom there is 
no guile, and especially from his own perfect exam- 
ple, as it is said of him, 1 Pet. ii. 22. He did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth. Perhaps the 
Psalmist might the more willingly mention this 
virtue, as he reflected with penitential distress on 
his crafty and cruel attempt of covering that adul- 
tery which he had committed with the vail of mur* 
der. But however that was, it is certain that this 
guileless sincerity of heart holds the first rank in the 
graces that attend true repentance. It may be 
sometimes our duty to open our sins to men, by an 
ingenuous confession ; but it is always our duty to 
do it to God i who promises to cover them only 
on this condition, that we do sincerely uncover 
them ourselves. But if we affect that which is hi* 

33 
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part, he *ill, to our unspeakable damage, do that 
which he had assigned to us. If we hide them, he 
will bring them into open light, and will discuss 
and examine each with the greater severity, «* He, 
says Ambrose, who burdens himself, makes his 
error so much the lighter V •* In proportion to 
the degree, says Tertulliant, in which you are un- 
willing to spare yourself, God will spare you." 
But what madness is it to attempt to conceal any 
action from him, from whom, as Thales wisely de- 
clares, "you cannot so much as conceal a thought V 9 
But not now to insist upon the impossibility of a 
concealment, a wise man would not wish to cover 
his wounds and his disease from that physician, from 
whose skilful hand he might otherwise receive heal- 
ing ; and this is what the Psalmist presently after, 
for our instruction, confesses. 

Ver. 3. When I kept silence, my bones waxed old, 
through my roaring all the day long. 

WHILE he suppressed the ingenuous voice 
of confession, the continually increasing weight of 
his calamity extorted from him a voice of roaring; 
u while I would not speak as it became a guilty 
man, I was compelled even to bellow like a beast § :** 

* Allevat errorcs ille qui se one rat. 

f Quantum tibi non pepercerts, tantum tibi parcet Deus. 

J Dum doIui loqui, at bomiaem reutn decet, mugire coactus 
sum ut bra turn. 
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Nevertheless this wild roaring did not move the 
divine compassion, nor atone his displeasure- 

Ver, 4. For day and night thine hand was heavy 
upon me f my ynoisture is turned into the drought 
of summer. 

HITHERTO that voice was wanting, to which 
the bowels of the father always echo back, the voice 
of a son full of reverence, and ready to confess his 
errors; without which cries and lamentations in 
misery are no more regarded in the sight of God f 
than the howling of dogs j according to that expres- 
sion of Hosea vii. 14. They have not cried to me 
with their heart, when they howled upon their beds, 
A dog howls when he is hungry, or when he is 
lasted ; but from a son when he is chastened, ac- 
knowledgments of his fault, and deprecations of his 
father's displeasure are expected ; and when the 
son thus acknowledges his offence, and in treats for 
pardon, it is the part of a compassionate father to 
forgive, and to spare* Nor do we indeed confess 
our offences to our father, as if he were not per- 
fectly acquainted with them, but we fly to him who 
requires we should repent, that he may not shew 
us by punishment those things which we shun shew- 
ing to him by confession, " I confessed unto the 
Lord, says Augustine, to whom all the abyss of my 
sin and misery lay open ; so that if I did not con* 

z 4 
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fess whatever was hidden in my heart, I should not 
hide myself from him, but him from me V 

Thy hand was heavy upon vie.'} That hand, which 
when pressing is so heavy, when raising, is so sweet 
and powerful, PsaL xxxviL 24. and when scattering 
its blessings, so full and so ample, PsaL civ, 28. 
cxlv* 16. He would not at first be humbled by 
the confession of his iniquity, and therefore he is 
humbled by the weight of the hand of God, 
Oh powerful hand ! beyond all comparison more 
grievous than any other hand to press down, and 
more powerful to raise up. He who suppresses his 
sins without confessing them, 

Vulnus alii venis et cceco carpitur igne 9 
" Conceals an toward wound, and burns with secret fire/' 

Under the appearance of sparing he is indeed cruel 
to himself; and when he has drunk down iniquity, 
and keeps it within, and it is not covered by the 
divine forgiveness, it is like a poison which con- 
sumes the marrow in the midst of his bones, and 
dries up the vital moisture. It may perhaps occa- 
sion more present pain to draw out the point of 
the weapon which sticks in the flesh \ but to ne* 
gleqt it will occasion greater danger, and more fu- 
ture torment: Nor will the dart fall out by his 
running hither aqd thither \ but on the contrary, 

* El tibi, domine, cujus oculis nuda abyssus, quid occultura 
reset in me si non confiterer, non me tibi absconderem, sed 
*e mini. 
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as the poet expresses it with respect to the wounded 
deer, it fixes deeper and deeper*. 

But the only healing herb that the sinner can 
find is true repentance and humble confession, not 
that which acknowledges sin in a few slight words, 
when it has hardly looked upon it and known it ; 
but that which proceeds from a previous true and 
vivid compunctiou of soul, and is inseparably at* 
tended with renovation and purity of heart and life, 
and so as comprehending this, it is sometimes put 
for the whole of repentance, 1 John i. 9. If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from ail unrighteousness. And 
so in the psalm before us, 

Ver. 5. I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and my 
iniquity have I not hid. I said I will confess my 
transgressio?i unto the Lord, and thou Jbrgavest tkf 
iniquity of my sin* Selah. 

TRUE and genuine repentance hath eyes as 
it were on both sides, *s*«* xatMmffymi ; it looks back 
on sins already committed, to lament them ; it 
looks forward, and humbly resolves no more to 
commit what it has lamented ; and each of these 
is expressed by each of the words by which re- 
pentance is signified, wrap**** and /w^w'*, which 
words are therefore used promiscuously, both by 

* Ilia fuga sylvas saltusque peragrat 

J)ycta?os, haeret later! lethalis anindo. 
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the sacred writers and by others : So that the re- 
ceived difference between them seems to me to 
have little foundation ; for Phavorinus interprets 
the word pwwwifai an anguish of soul, under a con- 
sciousness of having acted a foolish and absurd 
part, and the Latin has the same signification, if 
we will admit the judgment of Gellius, who seems 
to have been a very accurate critic in affairs of that 
nature. He observes, 11 We are said to repent of 
things, whether our own actions, or those of others, 
which have been performed by our advice or insti- 
gation, which do afterwards displease us ; so that 
we change our judgment concerning them*/* But 
we will wave all further concern about words j the 
thing itself demands our greatest attention, I 
entirely agree with him who said, " I had rather 
feel the inward working of repentance, than know 
the most accurate description and definition of 
itt." Yet how averse sinners are to this free 
though useful and salutary confession of sin, 
abundantly appears from this example of so great 
a man as the Psalmist, when taken in this unhappy 
snare ; for he confesses that he lay long as sense- 
less and stupid in that quagmire into which he was 
fallen, and that it was with difficulty that he was 

* Pcenitere turn die ere bo] etnas, cum qua; ipsi fecimus, aut 
quae de nostra voluntate nostroque consilio facta sunt, ea nobis 
post incipiuot displicere, sententiamque in iis no&tram demuta* 

mus. 

t Malo sent ire compunction em, quam scire ejus definitionem, 
Thom. aKempts, L J.c I* 
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as it were racked into a confession, by such exqui- 
site tortures both of body and mind. On the other 
hand, the gracious readiness of the Father of mer- 
cies to grant pardon, is so much the more evident, 
as on the first word of confession that he uttered, 
or rather the first purpose that he formed in his 
mind, immediately the pardon, the full and free 
pardon, came down signed, as in the court of hea- 
ven, / said, I will confess, and thou forgavest. O 
admirable clemency ! it requires nothing but that 
the offender should plead guilty, and this not that 
it may more freely punish, but more liberally for- 
give. He requires that we should condemn our- 
selves, that so he may absolve us. 

Ver. 6. For this shall every one that is godly pray 
unto thee, in a time when thou mayest be Jbund : 
Surely in the floods of great waters they shall not 
come nigh unto him. 

THIS is the joyful message, this is the great 
doctrine of the gospel, which opens the first door of 
hope to sinners ; that God is capable of being ap- 
peased, yea that he is actually appeased ; that he 
freely offers peace and favour to those who have 
deserted him, when they return to his obedience, 
that he runs forth to meet them, and to receive 
them with a most affectionate embrace \ and having 
so importunately intreated our return, will not 
despise those who are treading back with prayers 
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and tears the fatal path which their folly had cho- 
sen. This is what we so frequently read in scrip, 
ture, that the Lord is gracious and very merciful, 
slow to anger and ready to pardon* If he were not 
such who could dare to approach him ! But seeing 
he is such a God, who should refuse or delay his 
return ! surely every rational and pious mind will 
without delay invoke so gentle and mild a Lord ; 
mil pray to Mm wlule he is exorable, or as the He- 
brew expresses it, in a time of finding ; for he who 
promises pardon does not promise to-morrow. 
There are the temporafandi t certain times in which 
he may be spoken with, and a certain appointed 
day of pardon and of grace, which if a man, by stu- 
pid perverseness despise, or by sloth neglect, surely 
he is justly overwhelmed with eternal night and 
misery, and must necessarily perish by the deluge 
of divine wrath, since he has contemned and de- 
rided that ark of salvation which was prepared, 
and in which, whoever enters into it, shall be safe, 
while the world is perishing. Though all be one 
unbounded sea, a sea without shore; yet, as it is 
here said, the greatest inundation, the Jloods of 
deep waters shall not come nigh unto him. This the 
Psalmist exhorts those that have experienced it to 
teach, and determines himself so to retain it with 
deep attention, and firm faith in his own mind, aa 
iu the following verse. 

HHUfl huh jtoJndm^ sttucHi^uita wsm • m%ni 
Ver. 7, Thou art my hiding place, thou hast 
been, and wilt ever be so. Thou fiast surrounded J 
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aiid thou wilt surround me with songs of deliver* 
ance, even me who was so surrounded with cla- 
mours of sin. Where he further intimates, that 
songs of praise are perpetually to be offered to God 
our deliverer. And that these faithful admoni* 
tions and counsels may meet with greater atten- 
tion and regard, he offers himself to us as a most 
benevolent teacher and leader. 

Ver. 8, 9, 10, 1 1 . 2 mil instruct thee, mid teach 
thee in the way in which thou shall go, §c] See to 
it, only that thou be tractable, and dost not with a 
a brutal obstinacy and fierceness repel this friendly 
and wise counsel, as only capable of being governed 
by violence, like a mule or unbroken horse, which 
must be held in by bit and bridle* Such indeed 
are the greatest part of men, whom the philoso- 
phers with great severity indeed, but with too 
much justice, called, $*y*m Adgfoptg*, « wild bulls 
with human faces." 

But it is added, as the sum of all admonition, 
and the great axiom most worthy of regard, that 
many sorrows sftall be to the wicked, the Septuagint 
render it, many are the scourges of the sinner* ; but 
Mercy shall embrace those that hope in the Lord. 
And the psalm concludes with this as the burden 
of it, rejoice in the Lord ye righteous, and shout J or 
joy all ye that are upright in heart* Truly, my 
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dear friends*, I have nothing farther to wish for 
myself or you, than that we may heartily believe 
these things, for then it will be impossible, that we 
should not with open arms embrace true religion* 
and clasp it to our hearts ; since nature teaches 
every one to desire happiness, and to fly from mi- 
sery. So that Epicurus himself would teach us to 
lay hold on joy and pleasure, as the H *£t*rt>v hx&w, 
or first and proper good. This therefore let us 
lay down as a certain principle, and ever adhere to 
it f that we may not like brute beasts, remain in 
subjection to the flesh, that safety and joy and all 
happiness is the property of him who is possessed 
of virtue, and that all virtue is comprehended in 
true piety ; and let us remember what the Prophet 
adds, (according to the Greek translators t,) as 
the necessary consequence of this principle, that 
to the wicked there can be no joy. 

* The word Juvenes, or ray dear youths, occurs here and in 
several other places, as these lectures were delivered to a so- 
dety of young theological students, but it did not seem neces- 
sary to make the translation so exactly literal. 
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Ver. 1, Out of the depths have I cried unto ihee^ 
O Lord. 



t is undoubtedly both an useful and pleasant em- 
ployment! to observe the emotions of great and 
heroic minds, in great and arduous affairs, but that 
mind only is truly great, and superior to the whole 
r orld, which does in the most placid manner sub- 
ject itself to God, securely casting all its burdens 
and cares upon him j in all the uncertain altera- 
tions of human affairs, looking at his hand, and 
fixing its regard upon that alone. Such the royal 
prophet David declares himself every where to 
have been, and no where more evidently than in 
this psalm, which seems to have been composed by 
him. He lifts up his head amidst surrounding 
waves, and directing his face and his voice to hea- 
ven, he says, Out of the depths Lord do J cry 
unto thee* For so I would render it, as he does 
not seem to express a past fact, but as the Hebrew 
Idiom imports, a prayer which he was now actually 
presenting. 

Out of the depths^] Being as it were immersed 



and overwhelmed in an abyss of misery and cala- 
mities. It is indeed the native lot of man, to be 
born to trouble^ as the spark\ (the children of the 
coal, as the original expression signifies) to Jly up» 
ward. Life and grief are congenial* ; but men 
who are born again, seem as in a redoubled pro- 
portion, to be twice born to trouble ; with so many 
and so great evils are they as it were loaden, be* 
yond all other men, and that to such a degree, that 
they may seem as it were, sometimes to be oppressed 
with them. And if any think this is strange, surely 
as the apostle expresses it, he cannot see ajar off f 
M«^ct£a, at best, he only looks at the surfaces of 
things, and cannot penetrate far into those depths. 
For even the philosophers themselves, untaught by 
divine revelation, investigated admirable reasons 
for such dispensations of providence, and undertook 
in this respect boldly to plead the cause of God, 
" God (says the Roman sage) loves his own people 
truly, but he loves them severely ; as the manner 
in which fathers express their love to their children, 
is generally very different from that of mothers, 
they order them to be called up early to their stu- 
dies, and suffer them not to be idle in those days, 
when their usual business is interrupted ; but some- 
times put them on labouring till the sweat flows 
down, and sometimes by their discipline excite their 
tears ; while the mother fondles them in her bo- 
som, keeps them in the shade, and knows not hoW 
to consent that they should weep or grieve or la- 
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hour. God bears the heart of a Father to good 
men, and there is strength rather than tenderness 
in his love, they are therefore exercised with la- 
bours, sorrows, and losses, that they may grow ro- 
bust : Whereas, were they to be fattened by luxu- 
rious fare, and indulged in indolence, they would 
not only sink under fatigues, but be burdened with 
their own unwieldy bulk**" Presently after he 
quotes a remarkable saying of Demetrius the Cy- 
nic t, to this purpose, ** He seems to be the un hap- 
piest of mankind, who has never been exercised 
with adversity, as he cannot have had an opportu- 
nity of trying the strength of his own mind." To 
wish to pass life without it, is to be ignorant of 
one part of nature, so that i may pronounce thee 
to be miserable, if thou hast never been miserable. 
If thou hast passed through life without ever strug- 
gling with an enemy, no one, not even thou thy- 
self canst know whether thou art able to make any 
resistance; whereas in afflictions we experience, 

* Vere suos araat et severe Deus. Multo aliter patres, aliter 
matres indulgent, illi liberos ad stadia obeanda mature excuari 
jubent, feriatis quoque diebus mm patiuntur otiosos, et saepe su- 
dodorem iiiis, et interdum laclirjmiasexcutiunt; atmatrcs fovere 
in sinu, in umbra con tin ere volant; nunquam Acre, nunquam 
tristari, nunquam laborare. Pat Hum habet Deus adversus bonos 
viros animum, et alios fortius amat : et operibus, doloribus, ac 
damnis exagitantur, ut vcrum colligant robur. Languent per 
inertiara saginata s nec labore tan turn, sed et mole, et ipso sui 
onere deficiunt. Sen. 

t Nihil mihi videtur tnfelicius eo, oui nihil unquam evenei it 
adversi ; non licuit illi se experiri, 
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not so much what our own strength is, as what is 
the strength of God in us ; and what the aid of di- 
vine grace is, which often bears us up under them 
to a stir prising degree, and makes us joyful by a 
happy exit; so that we shall be able to say, My 
Gody my strength and my deliverer. Thus the 
church becomes conspicuous in the midst of the 
flames, like the burning bush, through the good will 
of him that dwelt in it f and when it seems to be 
overwhelmed with waters, God brings it out of 
them, cleansed and beautified, mergas pro/undo* 
pulchrior exilit ; he plunges it in the deep, and it 
rises fairer than before. 

We will not here maintain that paradox of the 
Stoics, That evils which happen to good men, are not 
to be called evih at all ; which however is capable 
of a very good sense, since religion teaches us, that 
the greatest evils are changed, and work together 
for good ; which comes almost to the same thing, 
and perhaps was the true meaning of the Stoics. 
Banishment and poverty are indeed evils in one 
sense, i. e, they have something hard and grievous 
in them \ but when they fall on a good and brave 
man, they seem to lay aside the malignity of their 
nature, and become tame and gentle. The very 
sharpness of them excites and exercises virtue, by 
exciting they increase it, so that the root of faith 
shoots the stronger, and fixes the deeper, and 
thereby adds new strength to fortitude and pati- 
ence ; and as we see in this example before us, af- 
fliction does by a happy kind of necessity, drive 
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the soul to confess its sin, to fly as it were to seek 
its refuge under the wing of the divine goodness, 
and to fix its hope upon God ; and this is certainly 
one great advantage which the pious soul gains by 
adversity, that it calls away the aflections from earth 
and earthly things, or rather tears them away, 
when obstinately adhering to them. It is neces- 
sary that they suffer such hardships as these, as one 
expresses it*, least they should love this inconve- 
nient stable, in which they are now obliged to 
lodge, as if it were their own house. It is necessary 
that tbey should perceive that they are strangers 
and foreigners upon earthy that they may more fre- 
quently, and with more ardent desire groan after 
that better country, and often repeat it, M*3 
itxog dear home ! most desirable home ! The 
children and heirs of the kingdom, must be weaned 
by worm-wood, lest they should be so inchanted by 
the allurements of the flesh, and the poisonous 
sweetness of secular enjoyments, as to barter away 
the true and pure joy of their blessed hope, for this 
false polluted and deadly joy j and lest, dissolved 
in pleasure, the heaven-born soul should be broke 
under the yoke of this pernicious flesh, the root of 
so many passionst- Lastly, we see how much vi- 
gour and vehemence affliction adds to prayer ; for 
the divine Psalmist, the deeper he sinks, cries to 

* Expedit omnino at hie dura experiantur, nestabulum zmem 
pro domo sua. 
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God in so much the louder accents, out of the deeps 
have I cried. 

This prayer contains those precious virtues, 
which, in a grateful temperature, render every 
prayer acceptable to God, faith, fervour and humi* 
lity. Faith, in that he prays out of the deeps: 
fervour, in that he cries ; and both again expressed 
in the next words, faith, as in the midst of surround* 
ing calamities he does not despair of redress, fer- 
vour, as he urges it with repeated importunity, and 
the same word uttered again and again. And to 
complete all, humility expresses itself in what fol- 
lows, where he speaks as one that felt himself sink- 
ing, as one who was plunged in a sea of iniquities, 
as well as calamities, and acknowledges he was so 
overwhelmed with them, as to be unable to stand, 
unless supported by pure mercy and grace. If 
thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, who shaU stand? 
Thus here again, faith manifests itself more clearly, 
together with its kindred affections of hope and 
charity, which, like three graces, join their bands, 
and by an inseparable union support each other. 
You have faith in the 4th verse, there is forgiveness 
with thee ; hope in the 5th, / wait for the Lord, my 
soul doth wait, and in thy word do I hope. Charity 
in the 7th and 8th p where he does in a most bene- 
volent manner invite all Israel to a communion of 
the same faith and hope j and in order to confirm 
them more abundantly, does in a most animated 
manner proclaim the riches of the divine benignity j 
Such is the composition of this excellent prayer, 
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which thus compounded, like a pillar of aromatic 
smoke, from myrrh, frankincense, and every other 
most fragrant perfume, ascends grateful to the 
throne of God. And this you may take instead of 
the analysis of the remaining verses, which to han- 
dle by a more minute dissection of words, and to 
clothe in the trite phrases of the schools, to speak 
freely, would be as barren and useless as it is easy 
and puerile : And indeed I cannot but form the 
same judgment of the common way of catching at 
a multitude of observations from any scripture, 
and of pressing it with violence, as if remarks were 
to be estimated by number rather than weight, 
propriety and use. But here let every one follow 
his own genius and taste ; for we are willing to 
give the liberty we take, Veniam damns petimasque 
vicissim. 

Out of the depths**] O ! the immortal power of 
divine faith, which lives and breathes in the midst 
of the waves, in which it may be plunged, but can- 
not be sunk under any of the hugest billows ; but 
raises itself, and the soul in which it resides, and 
emerges and swims above all, p**k «s d$tffw*$ (like 
cork which will still be above water) having this in 
common with that divine love, of which Solomon 
speaks in his song, that many waters cannot quench 
it Whatever great things the Stoics may speak 
of their wise men, and whatever all philosophy may 
say of fortitude, it is divine faith that truly and 
heartily performs all, by which the good man, 
though stript of every help and comfort, wraps 
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himself up as it were, not in his own virtue and 
strength, but in that of God ; and hence it is that 
he cannot be conquered by any tyranny, by any 
threaten! ngs, by any calamities of life, by any fear 
of death ; for he leans upon omnipotence* The 
Lordy says he, is my light a?id my salvation, 'whom 
shall I fear ; the Lord is the strength of my life, of 
whom shall I be afraid* Let war arise, let the enemy 
measure out his tents against me, I, says faith, am 
secure under the shadow of the most high, and em- 
bracing him I will fear nothing. 

You have here the Psalmist crying with confi- 
dence out of the deeps. Behold also the prophet 
Jonah indeed, and, as we say, literally, in the depths, 
and in a circumstance which might have greater 
efficacy to shake his faith, than the sea itself, than 
the bowels of the fish, or any other depth into 
which he might be cast, as he was not entirely free 
from blame, but with the intermingling guilt of 
his own perverseness yet, among all these discou- 
ragements, his faith is not swallowed up, I have 
cried unto thee in my distress, and from the very belly 
of helL Thou liast cast me into the deep, and all thy 
waves were going over me* So that I might truly 
say, / am cast out from thy sight, yet at the same 
time I said, / will look again toward the temple qf 
thy holiness. I went down to the root and cavern 
of the mountains, the abyss surrounded me ; yet 
when my soul was thus overwhelmed within me 9 I 
remembered the Lord. You have, among others, 
an excellent example of faith in David, 1 Sam.xxx. 
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when the invading enemy had burnt Ziklag, had 
carried the women captive, and the people in the 
madness of their rage and grief, speak of stoning 
David himself; yet besieged with all tbesp miseries, 
he strengthens himself in the Lord his God. Nor 
an any thing have greater depth and strength than 
hat expression of Job, Though he slay me, yet will 
trust in him ; not only when fainting and dying, 
but while expiring, as it were, of the wound which 
I had received from the hand of God himself, yet 
will I hope for life and salvation from that very 
and which has given me death, and in the jaws 
of death would send out this last word with the 
ist breath, and with my departing soul, " Destroy 
ot, O Lord, one that trusteth in thee." 
Nor is this confidence of a pious soul, an opinion 
fluctuating among the waves, or a light conjecture 
that it shall raise its head above them, but a certain 
firm and infallible assurance* That is a vulgar and 
weak word of comfort, ** To-morrow may be better 
than to-day * But the language of divine faith is 
stronger and firmer, even when deep calls unto deep* 
and most certainly determines that it will not be 
in vain : And therefore, in the xlii. Psalm, not du- 
bious and trembling, but with a steady voice, he 
silences all the noisy tumults of an agitated mind, 
and says, Repose thyself on God, for I shall still 
praise him f or, as it may be rendered, / am going 
to praise him, q. d. "Amidst all those tempests 
which rage about me, I am thinking of that hymn 

* Tcty? &U£M lOTir' Upemir* 
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of praise which I shall pay to hiin for my deliver- 
ance, and for the happy exit out of all my sorrows/* 
Though at present we have nothing in sight but 
darkness, and whirlwinds, and rocks, and the raging 
foaming sea, let the skill and power of the great 
Pilot be opposed to all these. And what the Psal- 
mist says elsewhere of sailors, may evidently be ap- 
plied to those who go down into this sea, they gain 
this by their dangers, that they see the works of 
this great Pilot in the abyss, and contemplate these 
wonders in the deep. And he who gives himself 
up to his care, and fixes his eye and hope wholly 
on him, though he be, or rather seem to be, ship- 
wrecked, and lose all his goods, yet if he does not 
make shipwreck ofjaith, he loses nothing that is 
properly his own. Nay, when he is swallowed up 
in the abyss of death, he does not perish, but swims 
tli rough it to the farther shore of eternity, where 
he finds a banquet, a palace prepared for him, and 
a kingdom that cannot be moved, but remains to 
endless ages, 

/ cried.] Prayer is the natural and genuine voice 
of the children of God, and as the Latin word 
Oratio properly signifies articulate speech, as it dis- 
tinguishes man from other animals, so in this other 
signification it expresses that by which the godly 
are distinguished from the rest of mankind. It is 
the proper idiom of the citizens of heaven : Others 
may recite some words of prayer, but they do not 
pray. As parrots and other birds by the industry 
of their teacher, may learn to imitate human voices, 
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yet they do not speak, there is something wanting 
in all their most skilful chattering, which is the very 
thing that is also wanting in the language of most 
that are said to pray, and that is mind and meanings 
affections correspondent to the words, or rather to 
which the words may conform, as to their original 
cause, and of which they may be the true index, 
and sign. The spirit of this world knows not how 
to pray, nor does a spirit of adoption and liberty 
know how to forbear praying ; the spirit qf adop- 
tion, says the apostle, by which we cry Abba Father ; 
nor can they who are new born by that spirit, live 
without frequent prayer. Prayer is to them, as the 
natural and necessary respiration of that new and 
divine life, as Lam* ill* 56* turn not away from my 
breathing) the Hebrew word there made use of km- 
hethi properly signifies thevital respiraiionofmimdls. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, what we said above is 
true, and evidently appears from the passage before 
us, that affliction often adds vigour to prayers, 
how lively and assiduous soever they may have been 
before* Let it be so, that prayer is the natural 
language of believing souls, by which they daily 
address their heavenly Father, yet when they are 
pressed with any uncommon pain or danger, it is 
no less natural, that this voice should be louder 
than ordinary, and should be raised into a cry ; it 
Is indeed the breath of faith, and heavenly affec- 
tions, and when they are vehemently pressed by 
any burden, and almost expiring under it, they 
breathe quicker than before, and with greater effort* 
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Thus they who have been used to the greatest 
heights of daily devotion, yet in surrounding cala- 
mities pray more fervently and more frequently 
than ordinary, and this is to be numbered among 
the chief benefits attending afflictions; and it 
would surely be well worth our while to experi- 
ence all the hardest pressures of them, if we may 
gain this j that the langour, and sloth, and stupi- 
dity, into which our minds and our souls are ready 
insensibly to sink, while all is calm and serene 
about us, may be happily shaken oft 1 by something* 
which the world may call an unhappy event. That 
some more violent gust of wind may fan the sacred 
flame, that seems almost extinguished, and blow it 
up into greater ardour. It will be happy for us* 
that with the Psalmist we should sometimes sink in 
deep water$ f that so we who in prosperity do but 
whisper or mutter out our prayers, may from the 
depths cry aloud unto him. O how frequently and 
how ardently did David pray in the deserts, and the 
caves, and it is he who here cries out of the deep, 
and perhaps these deep recesses are those from 
which he was now crying ; but when secure amidst 
the ease and delights of the court, and walking at 
leisure on his house top was tempted by his own 
wandering eyes, and having intermitted the fer- 
vour of prayer, burnt with impure fires* Our vows 
are cruel to ourselves, if they demand nothing but 
gentle zephyrs and flowery fields, and calm repose, 
as the lot of our life ; for these pleasant things 
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often prove the most dangerous enemies to our 
nobler and dearer life. 

Oh ! how true is that saying, " that faith is safe 
when in danger, and in danger, when secure ! and 
prayer fervent in straits, but in joyful and prosperous 
circumstances, if not quite cold and dead, at least 
lukewarm-" Oh! happy straits, if they hinder the 
mind from flowing forth upon earthly objects, and 
mingling itself with the mire, if they favour our cor- 
respondence with heaven, and quicken our love to 
celestial objects, without which, what we call life, 
may more properly deserve the name of death. 

Ver. 2. Lord hear my voice, lei thine ears be alien* 
live to the voice of my supplications. 

WE see that he was not only in earnest, which 
comparatively few that pray are, but that his de- 
sires were vehement, and kindled into a flame, 
which is the case of yet fewer. The smoke of the 
incense will not rise to heaven, unless it be kindled 
on the altar \ and hence it is that a great part of 
our prayers vanish like an empty sound, and are 
dissipated in the air. Nor is it wonderful, as we 
have elsewhere observed, that these petitions do 
not ascend, which hardly go out, that go not forth 
from the depth of the breast, and therefore they 
rise not on high, but are born and die upon the 
lips ; and how should they live when they have no 
principle of life, neither the constancy of faith nor 
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so much more he that asks with cold indifference, 
may seem to bespeak a denial* 

It is not the much speaking and the vain repe- 
tition condemned in the gospel, to redouble the 
same words again and again, provided it be not 
from want of care and affection, but if on the con- 
trary, it proceed from the vehemence and exube- 
rance of it. The great Apostle tells us, that he be- 
sought the Lord thrice, and the Lord of the Apostle, 
and our Lord 9 prayed in the garden again and again, 
speaking the same "words. He that pours out his 
words, inattentive to what he is about, seems to 
me to pray long, if he utters but two sentences, 
though his words be ever so few, and well chosen, 
yet is he himself foolish and verbose. For what 
can be more foolish than the empty noise even of 
the best words, when they express nothing of the 
mind ? But he who continues long in prayer, and 
urges the same petitions again and again, bursting 
out from the fervour of an inflamed breast, he, 
truly, prays in a vivid and solid manner, and in a 
manner most acceptable to God ; and what Fabius 
say s of his orator, may with great propriety he ap- 
plied to him, Pectus est, quod dissertum Jacit, et vis 
mentis, it is the heart, and the energy of the mind, 
that makes a man truly eloquent* 

Hear me.~\ The great Author of nature and of 
all things, does nothing in vain, he instituted not 
this law, and if I may so express it, art of praying f 
as a vain and insignificant thing, but endows it 
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with a wonderful efficacy, for producing the great- 
est and happiest consequences. He would have it 
to be the key by which all the treasures of heaven 
should be opened, he has constructed it as a 
powerful machine, by which we may with easy and 
pleasant labour, remove from us the most dire and 
unhappy machinations of our enemy, and may 
with equal ease draw to ourselves what is most 
propitious and advantageous. Heaven and earth 
and all the elements obey and minister to the 
hands which are often lifted up to heaven in 
earnest prayer. Yea all the works, and which is 
yet more and greater, all the words of God obey 
it. Well known in the sacred scriptures are the 
examples of Moses and Joshua ; and which James v. 
17- particularly mentions of Elijah, whom he ex* 
pressly calls ifuuwra&fc, a man sulyect to like irifirmU 
ties with ourselves, that he might illustrate the 
admirable force of prayer, by the common and hu- 
man weakness, of the person, by whom it was of- 
fered. And that Christian legion under Antoninus 
is well known and justly celebrated, which for the 
singular ardour and efficacy of its prayers, obtained 
the name of the thundering legion. 

It is true indeed, that our desires and hearts are 
open to God, when our tongues are entirely silent, 
and that he has a paternal regard to all our con- 
cerns ; nor do we utter our petitions to him, as if 
he were ignorant or negligent of our necessities and 
desires, for we well know that he sees and hears 
every thing, *«< m*f tatxfo Jt is also true 
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that his counsels are all fixed and immoveable, but 
it can by no means be inferred from these premises, 
that the business of prayer is vain and needless } 
and if any one would represent these things as 
superseding prayer, surely he deceives himself, and 

all his reasonings would make out nothing, un- 
less it were to convict himself of a vast ingratitude 
to the divine munificence, and a most shameful 
unworthiness of so excellent a gift. 

Ought not this intercourse of men with God by< 
prayer, to be most reverently and gratefully re- 
ceived and cultivated by all, and numbered among 
the chief favours of the divine, and dignities of the 
human nature ? And truly this, as much as any 
thing that can be imagined, is a lamentable argu- 
ment of the stupidity of man, in this fallen state, 
that such an honour is so little regarded- Oppor- 
tunities of conversing with nobles or princes of the 
earth, are rare and short ; and if a man of inferior 
station be admitted to such a' favour, he glories in 
it, as if he were raised to heaven ; though they are 
but images made of the same clay with himself, and 
only set upon a basis a little higher than the rest j 
but the liberty of daily and free converse with the 
King of heaven is neglected for every trifle, and 
indeed is counted as nothing, though his very aspect 
alone fills so many myriads of blessed spirits above 
with full and perpetual felicity. 

Again, is it not most reasonable to acknowledge, 
by this spiritual sacrifice of prayer, his infinite 
power and goodness, and that most providential 
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care by which he governs all human affairs ? And 
when oar very being and life depend upon him, 
and all the comfort and happiness of life, how con- 
gruous is it to exhibit this sign and token of his 
holding us by the hand, and of our being borne up 
by him ? Again, what sweeter lenitive of all those 
miseries with which mortal life so continually 
abounds, can be invented, than this, to pour out all 
our care and trouble into his bosom, as that of a 
most faithful friend and affectionate father ? Then 
does the good man lay himself down to sleep with 
sweet composure, in the midst of waves and storms, 
when he has lulled all the care and sorrows of his 
heart to sleep, by pouring out his prayer to God, 
And once more, how pleasant is it, that these bene- 
fits, which are of so great a value both on their own 
account, and that of the divine benignity from 
whence they come, should be delivered into our 
hands, marked as it were with this grateful inscrip- 
tion, That they have been obtained by prayer? 

Hear f O Xorrf.] It is certain that the greater 
part of men, as they babble out vain, languid and 
inefficacious prayers, most unworthy the ear of the 
blessed God \ so they seem in some degree to set 
a just estimate upon them, neither hoping for any 
success from them, nor indeed seeming to be at all 
solicitous about it, but committing them to the 
wind, as vain words, which in truth they are- But 
far be it from a wise and pious man, that he should 
so foolishly and coldly trifle in so serious an affair j 
his prayer has a certain tendency and scope, at 
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which he aims with assiduous and repeated desires, 
and doth not only pray that he may pray, but that 
he may obtain an answer : And as he firmly believes 
that it may be obtained, so he firmly, and con- 
stantly, and eagerly urges his petition, that he may 
not flatter himself with an empty hope ; for it can- 
not be, that any pious and reasonable desire should 
be directed toward the throne of God in vain, since 
he has been pleased to assume it among his titles* 
that he is a God hearing prai/er. And certainly, 
though the good man does not always obtain the 
very thing that he asks, yet pure and right peti- 
tions never ascend in vain ; but he who presents 
them, either obtains the thing he asks, or receives, 
instead of what is pleasing, what is truly profitable, 
and instead of the things that he wishes for, those 
that are upon the whole the fittest and best, and 
that in the fittest and best time : Therefore the ve- 
hemence of prayer is to be attempered with patience 
and long-suffering expectation. We often put our- 
selves as it were out of breath with the eagerness 
of speaking, and are presently weary, if we do not 
immediately obtain our request. Our prayers are 
often like those of the damsel who danced before 
Herod, I will that thou presently give me this or that ; 
whereas he that prays fervently, urges this, that 
God would make haste to help him \ but in the 
mean time as he believes, will not make haste, nor 
will he suffer, if the delay be ever so long, that a 
speech like that of the impious king of Israel should 
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escape him, Tins evil is of the Lord, and why should 
I wait for the Lord any longer ? 2 Kings vu S3* 

But O ! how necessary is it, that souls worship- 
ping so pure a God, should be purged from all the 
earthly dregs of impure affections. Most true is 
that oracle of the Psalmist, If I regard iniquity in 
my heart* the Lord will ?iot hear my prayer. The 
hands must be washed in innocence before they can 
be lifted up to him with acceptance* Draw near to 
God, says the apostle James, and he will draw near 
to you; but in order to this, he subjoins, Cleanse 
your hands> ye sinners, and purify your hearts ye 
hypocrites, or ye double-minded, who are the im- 
purest of all. These things we only briefly suggest, 
but I beseech you, my dear charge, that ye embrace 
this divine study, that you labour to obtain this sa- 
cred art, which is the best and only way of being 
enriched with all the most valuable blessings, even 
those of a celestial origin and tendency. O think, 
it is nothing unpleasant, nothing low and contempti- 
ble, to which you are now invited ; on the contrary, 
that there is nothing more delightful, nothing more 
sublime, than to meditate upon heavenly objects, 
to converse with God, and from thence to imbibe 
a contempt of this low and transitory world, to be 
raised above all perishing enjoyments, and to taste 
the prelibations of that celestial life itself. 

But how accurately soever the precepts of this 
divine oratory may be delivered, none will effectu- 
ally receive them, unless they are taught the skill 
by God himself. We must pray that we may be 
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able to pray, and draw as it were from that superior 
academy, that faculty of pure and pious speech 
which flies as with a swift, ready and natural motion 
to heaven from whence it came, and brings down 
with it the most precious gifts into the bosom of 
the person that utters it : And by the way it is a 
most certain truth, that the greatest blessings are 
much more easily obtained from the Great GOD, 
who is so munificent in his gifts, than others of a 
meaner nature \ so that it were an argument of a 
low and abject mind, not to ask something noble 
and excellent, covet earnestly the best gifts, in this 
sense, If we ask only things of a low and trifling 
nature, unworthy such a giver, he may answer as a 
prince did, " These are not royal gifts," *p<trfXixev ri 
But if we ask those things that are most pre- 
cious and valuable, grace and glory, there will be 
no room to fear that denial, ** atfyfatm rh *$wi*t it is 
not fit for a man to receive it- If you who are evil 
know how to give good gifts to your children^ how 
much more your heavenly Father? Surely he is 
goodness itself, and he only gives what is good ; 
and the better those things are that we ask, the 
more freely and cheerfully does he bestow them : 
and you know Luke, repeating the same speech, 
expresses it, by saying, He shall give the holy Spirit 
to them that ask it ; than which nothing more noble 
can be either desired or bestowed. 
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Ver. S. 7^ Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O 
Lord, who shall stand ? 

AMONG all the virtues which are necessary 
to offer up our prayers w ith acceptance, none ascend 
with greater velocity, and rise higher, than that 
very humility, which causes them, as it were, to 
descend the deepest of alU Nor is there any more 
undubitable argument of humility, than a consci- 
ence which groans under the burden of its own sin 
and guilt, among all the abyss of calamities, crying 
especially from this depth* And thus we see the 
Psalmist, while he involves all other evils, how 
great soever they might be, under one common 
title, fixed upon this to expatiate upon it at large, 
If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, &c. Thus, 
if any one desires to mount more readily and more 
favourably from the depth of calamity, let him cry 
from this depth of protbund humility, and plead a 
penitent sense of sin : For though of all imaginable 
depths, that of sin be the most remote from the 
most high and most holy God, yet the depth of the 
humble soul, depressed under the weight of sin, is 
nearest of all to the deep bowels of divine mercy ; 
so that the words of the Psalmist may not impro- 
perly be accommodated to this, though in a sense 
something different from that which in their con* 
nection they bear, deep calls unto deep, and by an 
harmonious kind of antiphony f if I may be allowed 

b b 2 
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the expression! they do most musically answer to 
each other* 

One might have been ready perhaps to imagine* 
from the vehemence with which he begins his ad- 
dress, and from his groanings as it were, so thick 
and so sh ort, that he was something of a bold peti- 
tioner, and that he had some confidence in himself 5 
that he presumed to knock as it were so often and 
so loud at the door of divine mercy. But what he 
here adds plainly shews, that this was far from 
being the case, H Hear me, O Lord, hear me ; and 
I urge the request, because necessity presses ur- 
gently upon me. Not that I am, or judge myself 
to be one who can merit thine assistance, but that 
I stand in such need of it, that if it be not granted 
me, I must perish. So far am I from being, or ap- 
pearing to myself worthy of thy help, that behold I 
am overwhelmed with sin more than with sorrows* 
It is free mercy that I invoke, and I beseech thee, 
that in order to thy hearing the voice of my prayer, 
thou wouldst not hearken to the cry of my sins. 
Wash away the one, that thou may est graciously 
smile upon the other ; for, J[f thou, Lord f shouldst 
mark iniquity, who could stand" Intimating, that 
if he were drawn out of the other depths, yet if his 
sins continued unremitted, he could find no place 
on which to stand ; yea, if it were possible for him 
in that case to fly away, and hide himself, yet he 
would rather plunge himself into these depths again, 
and would rather be, as it were, buried and lost in 
floods of the greatest calamities, than meet the 
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more dreadful flame of the divine anger and in- 
dignation. 

But this humble acknowledgment of his own un- 
worthiness and pollution, is so far from being in- 
consistent with the pious confidence of prayer, that 
it is not only congruous, but even as it were con- 
genial to it t and inseparable, so as to be most agree- 
able to that great King whom it addresses. Hu- 
mility and contrition of heart is often thought by 
men to be the mark of a low and abject mind, and 
as such is often despised by them, but nothing is 
more honourable in the sight of God. " He, says 
Augustin*, w ill bow down his ear, if thou dost not 
lift up thy neck." There is certainly no more ef- 
ficacious method of supplicating and obtaining 
grace, than to do it, if I may so speak, sub forma 
pauperis, confessing and pleading our poverty. He 
finds the most easy access in the court of heaven 
who meets the most frequent repulses on earth. 
Nay, if I may so express myself, the heavenly court 
sits and resides in him. The two chief temples 
and palaces of the great King are that r^d^i*, thrice 
holy place in the third heaven, and the humble and 
contrite heart upon earth. The best manner of 
praying therefore is that which is made up of fakh, 
fear and humility, By the equal libration of these 
wings, the soul mounts on high, while that of fear 
does not sink too low, nor that of confidence rise 
too highf . By these we are daily and early to soar 

* Inclinat aurera Deus, situ non erigis eervicem, 
f Oratio timida ccelura non altingit, temeraria refilit, et vi su* 
frangitur, Bernard. 
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to God, and care must be taken that these wings 
of the soul be not dragged down by excess, nor 
scorched by Iust t nor clogged and glued together, 
as it were, by covetousness, or any other terrene 
and viscid affection. But let us now a little more 
particularly see what this confession of the Pro- 
phet was. 

If tkou, Lord f shouldsi mark iniquity 3 O Lord % 
who could stand,'} An uninstructed and un cautious 
reader might perhaps imagine, that the Psalmist 
was here seeking for refuge in a crowd, and desirous 
of sheltering himself under the common lot of hu- 
man nature j at least that he would endeavour to 
find some low excuse for himself, in the mention 
of its universal degeneracy. But the design of the 
sacred writer is far different from this : He con- 
fesses that whatever he, or any other person, on a 
transient and inattentive glance, may imagine of 
his innocence, yet when the eye of the mind is di- 
rected inward in a serious and fixed manner, then 
he sees the sum and bulk of his sins to be so im- 
mensely great, that he is even struck into astonish- 
ment by it j so that he finds himself beset as it were 
on every side with armed troops, which cut off all 
possibility of escape, otherwise than by flying to 
divine mercy, and to the freedom of pardoning 
grace. He perceives himself unable to bear the 
examination of an awakened conscience, exercising 
itself in impartial self-reflection, and arguing from 
thence how much less he would be able to endure 
the penetrating eye and strict scrutiny of the di- 
vine justice j he cries out, as it were, in horror and 
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trembling, under an apprehension of it, Jf thou, 
Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, &c. He sees him- 
self overwhelmed with crimes, held at bay, as it 
were, by his sins on every side, which roar around 
him like so many savage creatures just ready to 
devour him. And he that does not see this to 
be his own case, is either almost blind, or lives 
abroad, and never descends into his own breast. 
Gross offences alone strike the eye of qut fallow 
creatures ; but when we seriously consider that we 
have to do with an all-seeing Judge, who looks at 
once through every covering, and sees the most 
secret recesses of our hearts, who considers not 
only what may be concealed from men, but even 
from ourselves, so as most clearly to discover every 
the least stain and speck of our inmost soul, and 
whose infinite holiness must also abhor it : Is it 
possible that any one should be so infatuated, as in 
such a view still to retain a false and foolish conceit 
of his own innocence ? It cannot be doubted, that 
they who daily and accurately survey themselves 
and their own hearts, though they may indeed 
escape many of those evils which the generality of 
mankind, who live as it were by chance, fall into, 
yet in consequence of that very care and study, see 
so much the more clearly their own impurity, and 
contract a greater abhorrence of themselves, and a 
more reverend dread of the divine judgments. And 
it is certain that the holier any one is, the viler will 
he be in his own eyes ; and i may also add, the 
viler he is in his own eyes, the more dear, precious 
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and honourable will he be in the sight of God. 
But where is the heart, yea, I may say, where is 
the forehead of the generality of mankind, who 
boast of it as if it were some great matter to be free 
from the infamy of the most atrocious crimes ? 
Have they not continually the reward of this their 
egregious virtue ? •* I have not committed murder 
and robbery, — You are not gibbeted for the food 
of crows and ravens*/* But they who bring the 
whole of their conduct, their deeds and their words, 
the glances of their eye, and all the inward work* 
ings of their affections, and examine them by the 
pure and strait rule of the divine law, so as to per* 
ceive how many and how great errors attend every 
most cautious day \ and they who feel how waver* 
ing and weak their faith is, how hike-warm at least, 
if not how cold, their piety and charity, how ardent 
their love of this world still continues, how untamed 
the flesh, how unguarded the senses, how unbridled 
the affections, how attentive their hearts to trifles, 
while in prayer, so light and so wandering; they, 
I say, who perceive and reflect on this, with what 
poignant grief, with what overwhelming shame 
must they be seized, and how earnestly and how 
justly will they cry out, If thou, Lord, shouldst mark 
iniquity > who could stand? 

If thou shouldst mark.'] If thou shouldst inquire 
and scrutinize, and then shouldst retain and impute, 
for the Hebrew word imports both. If thou shouldst 
inquire, thou wouldst find something of iniquity in 

# Fortum non feci. Noii pascis in crucc 
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the most righteous of mankind, and when thou 
hast found it, if thou shouldst retain it, and call 
him to an account for it, he could by no means 
free himself of the charge, or expiate the crime. 
Inquiring thou wouldst easily find iniquity, but he 
by the most diligent inquiry would be able to dis- 
cover no ransom, and therefore will be unable to 
stand, will have no place on which to set his foot, 
but will fall by the irresistible judgments of thy 
law, and sentence of thy justice. 

There have been great disputes one way and an- 
other about the merit of good works; but I truly 
think they who have laboriously engaged in them 
have been very idly, though very eagerly, employ- 
ed about nothing. Since the more sober of the 
schoolmen themselves acknowledge there can be 
no such thing as meriting from the blessed God* 
in the human, or to speak more accurately, in any 
created nature whatsoever ; nay, so far from any 
possibility of merit, there can be no room for re- 
ward any otherwise than of the sovereign pleasure, 
and gracious kindness of God : And the more an^ 
cient writers when they use the word, merit, mean 
nothing by it, but a certain correlate to that re- 
ward, which God both promises and bestows, of 
mere grace and benignity ; otherwise in order to 
constitute what is properly called merit, many 
things must concur, which no man in his senses 
will presume to attribute to human works, though 
ever so excellent, particularly that the thing done 
must not previously be matter of debt, and must 
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be entire or our own act, unassisted by foreign 
aid, it must also be perfectly good, and bear an 
adequate proportion to the reward claimed in con- 
sequence of it j if all these things do not concur, 
the act cannot possibly arise to merit. Whereas I 
think no one will venture, to assert that any one of 
these can take place in any human action what* 
ever. But why should I enlarge here, when one 
single circumstance overthrows all those titles j 
the most righteous of mankind would not be able 
to stand, if his works were weighed in the balance 
of strict justice, how much less then could they 
deserve that immense glory which is now in ques- 
tion ? Nor is this only to be denied concerning the 
unbeliever and sinner, but concerning the righte- 
ous and pious believer, who is not only free from 
all the guilt of his former impenitence and rebel- 
lion, but endowed with the gift of the Spirit. The 
interrogation here expresses the most vehement 
negation, and signifies that no mortal in whatever 
degree he is placed, if he be called to the strict 
examination of divine justice, without daily and 
repeated forgiveness, could be able to keep his 
standing, and much less could he arise to that glo- 
rious height. " That merit, says Bernard, on 
which my hope relies, consists in these three 
things, the love of adoption, the truth of the pro- 
mise, and the power of its performance*." This 
is the threefold cord which cannot be broken. 

* Meritum, cui innititur spe* mea, tribus hisce constat, cha- 
i -Irate itdoptionia, vetitaie promi^sioms, et potestate redditionii. 
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Ver. 4- But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared, 

THIS is the genuine method of divine grace, it 
first demands a mind void of all confidence in it- 
self; that so it may be filled with a pure and entire 
trust in God, for though that blind self-confidence, 
which is so natural to us, be flatulent and empty, 
yet while it possesses the mind, it is, as it were, 
blown up by it, and that swelling shakes off every 
thing more solid, and prevents its access even 
when St seems to surround us on every side* Yea, 
it seems that the riches and magnificence of divine 
grace cannot with so much decency communicate 
itself, when it is, as it were straitened by the re- 
ceiver ; for since it is so great as to be able to fill 
every thing, it requires a free and ample space, in 
which to dilate itself. He, who in the first origi- 
nal of the new born world, brought all things out 
of nothing, acts like himself in the regeneration 
and restoration of mankind to holiness, the holy 
Spirit finds nothing but Tohu va Bohu s nothing but 
what is without form and void, and whoever of man- 
kind perceives and acknowledges this to be his 
case, maybe assured that the Spirit of God already 
begins to move upon him to impregnate the face 
of the abyss, and then it is said concerning them, 
Let there be light, and there is light, even that light 
by which they see themselves unformed and dark, 
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and destitute of every thing that is good. It is a 
great sign of a soul beginning to emerge from its 
misery, to give up every hope of emerging from it, 
except that one which arises from free mercy 
alone, and in this sense, it may truly be said, as it 
is by the Poet, 

Una salus miseris nitllam sperare salutem* 
u The wretched find no safety but despair " 
u e* in themselves, in their own righteousness or 
innocence, their own industry in fulfilling the law, 
or any expiation they can make for the breach of 
it : And what the Apostle says of his own danger, 
may properly enough be applied to a confession of 
the soul, pressed under the burden of its own 
guilt, We had received the sentence of death in our~ 
selves, that we might not frust in ourselves, but in 
God that raises the dead. For the exclamation be- 
fore us bears a remarkable resemblance to that ex* 
pression, If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, O 
Lord, who could stand ? but there is forgiveness xvith 
thee that thou may at be feared. He that from jus* 
tice found not any ground upon which he might 
stand, finds in mercy a place from which lie may 
rise again, and this is the remedy of all our grief 
and distress, and in this sense we must be sick that 
we may recover, and must die that we may live, 
Grace exerts its power, where nature and art and 
all the excellency and strength of human nature 
fail, nor does any soul celebrate the divine benig- 
nity more signally than those, who are snatched as 
it were out of the flames, when they are beginning 
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to seize them, and being rescued from the very 
jaws of hell, return to life again and breathe in the 
land of the living. 

That trite distinction of sin* into mortal and ve- 
nial, which ia so common among the schoolmen, is 
not only vain and destitute of all support from the 
word of God, but is indeed very faulty, and far 
from being itself venial, well deserves to be explod- 
ed as mortal, for that malignant influence which it 
has upon the morals of men. If the most open 
danger of the divine displeasure, and of eternal 
death, cannot hinder the bold race of men from 
rushing on headlong to every crime *, and break- 
lug all the barriers of duty which God has pre* 
scribed them, will it not add great licentiousness 
to all the crowd and tumult of headstrong desires, 
when some sins are said to be by their own nature, 
and in the whole kind of them, free from the con* 
demning sentence of the divine law ? But what I 
here oppose is this, give me the holiest man upon 
earth, the man who of all others stands at the re- 
motest distance, both in the affections of his mind, 
and conduct of his life, from those sins which they 
acknowledge as mortal, will he not deeply feel his 
need of daily forgiveness, from the multiplied pol- 
lutions of his daily infirmities ? He truly accounts 
no sin little, which is committed against the great 
and ever-blessed God, nor any pardon little, which 
he knows to proceed from his infinite grace. Nof 

* Audax omnia perpeti 
GeH* human a, ruit per yetitum nefas. Hor, 
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will he promise himself the pardon of the least fault 
which he indulges ; nor will he despair of obtain- 
ing a pardon of the greatest for which he is truly 
penitent* And this is the law of grace. The 
Poet said with a great deal of justice, « That no 
sinner is absolved by himself*," because he is as it 
were turned informer against himself: Yet in an- 
other sense the sinner is absolved by that very self- 
accusation, and sorrowing for his sins, is freed 
from the guilt of them ; for it is not by any means 
to be conceived, that any one can return into fa- 
vour with God, unless he return to God j nor that 
any one can return to God, unless he renounce 
every sin, which if he does, they are all entirely 
forgiven, and those which he eagerly desires to 
cast behind his back, shall never rise up to con- 
demn him to his face, before the tribunal of the 
divine justice. This sentiment runs through all 
the evangelical discourses of the Prophets, by 
which, as so many heralds, they call a rebellious 
people to return to the allegiance of God their su- 
preme King, Return ye backsliding children, and I 
will heal your backslidings. Yea the very Fountain 
of Grace, the Lord of the prophets, who is himself 
the great Author and Sura of the gospel doctrine, 
as soon as ever he came forth to publish this grace* 
said, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at Iwnd* 
Nor can any mind that is not fallen into utter mad- 
ness and complete distraction, dream of a pardon, 

* Se icdice nemo nocefls absolvitor. 
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how ample and glorious soever, to be imparted to 
a sinner, that will not repent or return : nor indeed 
can it so much as be wished. For how unworthy 
would it be of the divine Majesty and Wisdom, to 
throw away such precious graces on those who so 
obstinately despise them : But there is forgive?iess 
with him, apud ilium; which is added with the ut- 
most propriety ; With him there is a treasure of 
mercy laid up, to be imparted most freely and 
richly to every humble sinner that applies to him 
for it. Nor is the dispensing grace in this way, at 
all inconsistent with the riches and freedom of it, 
since the greatest sins, and most aggravated crimes 
are absolutely forgiven, without any penalty or 
fine whatsoever imposed upon the offender j yet on 
this most reasonable and happy condition, that 
they who are thus received into the divine favour, 
should express their grateful acknowledgments for 
it, by love, obedience and sanctity of life. Neither 
is this forgiveness the less free and gracious, be- 
cause Jesus Christ as our Surety and Redeemer 
has paid the price of it, having been appointed for 
and destined to this great and arduous work by the 
Father- For what does that great Father of mer- 
cies herein, but in order to our complete discharge, 
by one certain and ever to be admired way, satisfy 
himself of his own, by fastening his only begotten 
Son to the cross ; the repository of this treasure is 
opened, the whole price is poured out at once, that 
great price of redemption, more precious than all 
the treasures, than all the mines of gold in the 
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world, or even the whole world itself- But they 
who anxiously debate the point, whether God 
could simply and absolutely pardon sin without 
any price, do but trifle ; for whatever may be sup- 
posed concerning that, who is there that will deny 
that this way of the salvation of men which God 
has chosen, is so full of stupendous mystery, and 
so illustrious, if I may so speak, for that trine, and 
to us most benign aspect of wisdom, justice and 
mercy, that nothing can be thought of more worthy 
the divine majesty, nothing sweeter, nothing more 
munificent with respect to unworthy man j so that 
it will appear Athanasius speaks very prudently 
when he said, " We ought not in this matter so 
much to consider the absolute power of God, as 
what is most advantageous to man, and what most 
worthy the divine Being V* 

It was fit that our wise Creator should give us a 
law, and that law was both useful and pleasant to 
those who would carefully observe it \ but when 
once violated, there would necessarily arise a fatal 
enmity between the law and transgressors, an en- 
mity which would continually become progressive, 
and gather new strength in the progress ; but as 
for our obstinacv, what is it more than 
ka*t#fa to kick against the pricks ? The law is in- 
violably safe in its own sanctity, dignity and im- 
mortality ; but we by striving against it, what do 

^ytfytf&at A w> ri ToTf ankles/; 'kvctTt'hhtgw *w craw o/awc G^t^ia"- 
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we gain but iniquity, disgrace and death ? So that 
if there were no umpire to interpose, there would 
be no hope, but that the whole human kind should 
perish. But that blessed and efficacious Interces- 
sor came from on high, and certainly he was him- 
self a divine Person, who could compose such a 
controversy, and who joining by an indissoluble 
union, his infinitely better, with our miserable and 
mortal nature, did so by a most wonderful method, 
render to the law all its accuracy of obedience, 
and to us, though guilty, impunity. And having 
thus made peace, that concord might afterwards 
continue and prevail, he animates all that partake 
of this blessed peace, by his own new, pure and 
divine Spirit, that they might not only be engaged 
sincerely to endeavour diligently to observe the 
sacred precepts of the law, but might love them, 
and cordially embrace them j and, on the other 
hand, he hath tempered the severity of the law to- 
wards all those that are received into favour, that 
their diligent, pious and affectionate observance of 
the law, though not entirely complete, should by 
our indulgent Father be most graciously accepted, 
even as if it were perfect ; and so the honour of 
the divine Legislator is secure among men, and bis 
peace descends upon them ; and this is what our 
text observes, There is forgiveness with thee that 
thou mayest be feared. 

It is well known that the fear of God is com- 
monly used in scripture to signify, not only the 
whole of his worship, but all pious affections what- 

VOL, IV, C C 
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soever j and consequently the whole of true reli- 
gion. And some translate the expression here, 
that thou mayest be reverently worshipped : And it 
is thus used with the greatest propriety. I speak of 
that fear which is so far from denoting that servile, 
hostile dread and terror which some might think 
of, that, on tiie contrary it entirely excludes it* 
being properly a reverence tempered with love : 
Yet 1 do not think that we are to exclude all dread 
of punishment and vindictive justice under the 
name of a servile and disingenuous fear j nay Iap- 
prehendsuch afear to be very necessary even to those 
who most ardently love, so long as they live in the 
flesh, in order to tame and rein in the petulancy of 
it; yea love itself places fear as a kind of bit and 
bridle to the flesh, Psalm cxix. 128. Myfesh trem- 
bles for fear of tkee t and I am afraid of thy judg- 
ments. Heb. xii. ult Let ns serve God with reve- 
rence and godly Jear, for our God is a consuming 
fire. This is the fear which is called the beginning 
of wisdom, and marked with other very high titles 
of honour in the sacred scripture > without which 
we can neither conceive the beginning of divine 
worship and true piety, nor pursue the improve- 
ment of i t 

As this holy and pure fear is the compend and 
summary of religion, so this pardon and free remis- 
sion of sins is the great foundation and support of 
that fear and religion. As the whole human race 
is defiled with sin, the despair of pardon, would en- 
tirely drive us away from God, and precluding all 
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ways of returning, would plunge the offender head- 
long into eternal banishment and eternal hatred. 

With thee is forgiveness that thou moyest be feared f 
that men may not dread thee, and flee thee as an 
inexorable Judge and enemy, but may reverence^ 
love, and serve thee, as a mild and gracious Lord, 
as a most merciful and loving Father. And this is 
that joyful message of the gospel, to which sinners 
run, as soon as they hear and understand it, pro- 
strating themselves with all humility at the feet of 
o mild a Lord, and so gracious a King, f( For no 
one, as Ambrose says, will think of repenting, but 
he who hopes for indulgence V This merciful 
God calls back to his favour those that are as it 
were flying from it, saying, Return ye apostates and 
rebels, and I will pardon a?id heal your backslidings. 
And they, as if their bowels sounded to the unison 
note of mercy, with reciprocal penitence and love, 
answer, Behold we come tmto thee, for thou art Je- 
hovah our God. And this is that which the great 
messenger and author of our salvation preached 
and set forth j Repent, says he, for the kingdom qf 
heaven is at hand. You are not now pursued by 
wrath and vengeance, threatening utterly to extir- 
pate you, and cut you ofl; but the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the dispensation* of Jove, mercy and grace 
opens its bosom to embrace you, and freely offers 
you the full pardon of all your former obstinacy 
and rebellion, Behold the compassionate father, 

* Nemo mcditabiturpcenitentiam, nisi quisperaverlt indu)gen- 
tiatn. 
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meeting that prodigal son, which had so basely run 
from him, while yet afar off on his return; and 
instead of chiding and upbraiding him, burying as it 
were not only all his sins, but even his very con- 
fession, as in a deluge of love, amidst the tenderest 
embraces, kisses and tears. Make me to hear f says 
David, the voice of joy and gladness, that the bones 
which thou hast broken may rgoice. By that lament- 
able fall, be had as it were dashed himself against 
the rock of divine justice, so that all his bones were 
broken ; but what a voice of joy and gladness is that 
which should restore full soundness and strength 
to bones which had as it were been crushed and 
shattered to pieces. Surely it is no other voice 
than that so often used by our Saviour in the gos- 
pel, Son, be qf good cheer, iky sins are forgiven thee. 
That was the grdce, softer than oil, sweeter than 
roses, which flowed from his lips into the sinner 9 * 
wounds, and being poured into the contrite heart, 
not only heals but blesses it, yea, and marks it out 
for eternal blessedness. But alas 1 the greater part 
of sinners sleep, in their misery, and though their 
distempers are mortal, feel them not. It is there- 
fore no great wonder that this grace, this precious, 
this invaluable remedy is despised by them. But 
O! how sweet is the voice of pardon to a soul 
groaning under the burden of sin, 

« Quale per cesium 

ZhUcis aqux satiente sitim restinguere rivo. 

" Sweet as the living stream to summer thirst." 
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But as one well expresses it \ "He that has never 
known discomfort, knows not what consolation 
means. Men of this world, entangled in the cares 
of life, and in its crimes, insensible of misery, at- 
tend not to mercy*/' But if any who imagine 
themselves partakers of this forgiveness do not at 
the same time feel their hearts struck with a pious 
fear of the Divine Majesty, let them know that 
their joys are self-invented dreams, since it is for 
this very end that there is forgiveness with God even 
that he may be feared* 

In the remainder of this psalm the author asserts 
his confidence in God, and labours to confirm and 
establish that of all true believers, 

Ver. 5. 1 watt for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and 
in his word do I hope. 

6. My soulwaiteth for the Lord, more than they that 
watch for the morning ; / say more than they that 
watch for the morning. 

7. Let Israel hope in the Lord t for with the Lord 
there is mercy y and with him is plenteous Redemp- 
tion. 

8. And he shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities* 
I WAIT for tfie Lord.'} With thee is mercy, 

* QuLsquig autem desolation era non novit, nee cons ol ati one m.- 
agnoscere potest. Homines seculi negotus et fiagiuis impli- 
cati, dum miseriam non ientftmt, mUericordlam non attendant. 
Bern, 
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they who heartily believe this, are drawn by that 
sweet and amiable force and desire to be partakers 
of it. And certainly there is no true faith in the 
doctrine of salvation, unless it be attended with 
this magnetic force by which it draws the soul to 
God, One would think it should be impossible* 
where this effect is not produced, that there should 
be so much as an historical faith ; and surely it is 
contrary to, and inconsistent with the rational na- 
ture, to see so desireable and excellent a good laid 
down as it were before us, and freely offered, with- 
out running most freely to embrace it, with open 
arms, and an ardent impetuosity of soul* 

The faith therefore of vulgar and merely nomi- 
nal Christians is quite dead, and deserves not the 
name of faith at all, I mean that which is not suf- 
ficient to excite them earnestly to desire and ex- 
pect that divine grace which they say they believe* 
True and lively faith is the eye of the inner man, 
which beholds an infinitely amiable God, the lucid 
and perpetual fountain of grace, and by the view 
is immediately kindled into most fervent love. 
That divine light which is sent from heaven into 
the soul, is the vehicle of heat too, and by its ar- 
dent rays, presently sets the heart on fire ; the flame 
rises sublime, and bears all the affections of the 
mind with it, to that consummate beauty which it 
renders visible. 

When a philosopher was asked, why that which 
is fair attracts our love ? he answered, " It is the 
question of a blind man," ™p** Well the* 
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might the Psalmist, when he has been contemplat- 
ing the divine goodness, represent himself as quite 
transported with its charms, q* d. " It is nothing 
earthly, nothing mortal, that is the object of ray 
wish ; my soul bangs on the Lord alone j it thirsts 
for thee, and till it arrives at the enjoyment of thee, 
it will still be waiting. Hasten Lord to support 
and comfort me, for I am sick with love ; nor is 
there any thing in heaven or earth beside thee, O 
Lord f which can satiate or delight this soul of 
mine, pierced through as it were with this sacred 
passion : And though I am, and feel myself to be 
most unworthy of loving thee, or of hoping ever to 
enjoy thee, yet ray meanness and vileness, even 
when compared with thine immense majesty and 
sublimity, do not deter me so much, as thy bound- 
less clemency and goodness, added to thy truth, 
while I have thy word of promise before mine eyes 
for my support, sustains me, and animates my cou- 
rage ; therefore, while my love and desires are most 
ardent, I will nevertheless expect and wait with in- 
ward patience and perseverance : And though a 
heart which loves like mine, must find a delay 
grievous, yet unshaken hope shall alleviate that 
sickness of the soul. Just as they that watch for the 
mornings however they may be afflicted with the 
darkness and coldness of the night, are constantly 
supported with the assured hope that the dawn will 
come, and the day arise m all its glory/* 

Nor does the Psalmist envy others their share in 
these felicities which arise from love and hope j ou 
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the contrary, with a cheerful and liberal mind, he 
invites all to this immense ocean of riches, not shut 
up, but free to ail, Let fsrael hope in the Lord t 
And lest the confluence of such vast numbers 
should suggest any fear** of straitness and want, he 
confidently declares that there is wealth enough, 
and more than enough, to supply all their neces- 
sities ; for with the Lord, says he, there is mercy 9 
and with him plenteous redemption ; grace rich and 
copious enough to support all sinners, and to for- 
give all sins, and all that apply to it shall infallibly 
find that he redeems Israel from all his iniquities. 
The eye of faith is by no means evil, but bright 
and sparkling with unbounded chanty j it wishes 
all good to all, and above all, wishes them a beatific 
union with the supreme and infinite good. As in 
that kingdom of glory there is no malignity, no 
envy, because there can be no straitness, but ac- 
cording to that eraphatical saying of our blessed 
Saviour, There are many mansions, there is bound- 
less space, and the seats of pious souls are not 
marked out in any narrow boundaries, but in an 
ample court ; so even in the previous kingdom and 
banquet of grace, our heavenly Father's house is 
magnificent, both on account of its amplitude, and 
the rich provision which it contains. 

Let me beseech you therefore strictly to examine 
your own souls, inquire what it is that they chiefly 
wish, hope and desire ; whether they give chace 
as it were to every painted fly; whether, forsaking 
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the fountain of living waters, they are digging for 
themselves cisterns of clay, and these leaky too, 
with great and unprofitable labour, O ! wretched 
deeeitfulness of every earthly hope, which mocks 
and deludes us so much the more in proportion to 
the extravagance of its promises. Blessed are they, 
and only they, who fix their eyes and their souls 
above, and say with the Psalmist, Lord I wait on 
thee f my soul does wait, and in thy word do I trust : 
And as elsewhere, And now Lord, what wait I for f 
my hope is in thee* Happy they who have quitted 
all those low desires and pursuits, which are un- 
worthy of a generous and immortal spirit, and have 
fixed their love on one : Whose heart and hopes 
are set upon that one, in whom all things excellent 
meet and centre* A cheerful joy always shines on 
the face ; nor do their cheeks glow with the shame 
of repulse, and disappointment. While we are 
wandering hither and thither, in the vicious and 
perplexed pursuit of flattering objects, what fre- 
quent lamentation, what fond complaint of delusive 
fortune, and that tragical outcry, /« r^ral™ iwdhw, 
of grievous and painful wounds ! what crowds of 
fears and cares divide the mind, and hurry it now 
one way, and now another ? but when we fix our 
hope and our heart on the only support, on the 
only true and all-sufficient good, all is safe, and the 
soul treads firm as it were, while the whole globe 
trembles. Let external things be borne this way 
or that, there is peace within \ nor when all me- 
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thods have been examined, can any other be found 
for the establishment of the mind, than that it 
should lay all its stress upon the one immoveable 
and immutable rock* 
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WHEN the following Sermon was put into 
my hand in manuscript, as Archbishop Leighton's, 
I began to read it with a mixture of pleasure and 
jealousy. — As I proceeded, that feeling* of heart, 
which is excited by the fear of imposition, subsided j 
and I am now satisfied, that it is the composition 
of that venerable Prelate whose name it bears. 

In thus publicly declaring my thoughts concern- 
ing it, I have no motive but the hope of its being 
useful. If any should be induced to read it on my 
recommendation, 1 am persuaded they will not 
repent. And I hope none will reject what it 
Leighton's because recommended by 
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Now then we are ambassadors for Chri$t P as though 
God did beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ's 
steady be ye reconciled to God. 

u It is appointed unto all men once to die, and 
after that to come to judgment,** saith the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Two sad necessities 
to sinful man. This last, nature's light discovers 
not ; but the other, though it be seldom deep in 
our thoughts, is almost always before our eyes : 
and though few seriously remember it, yet none 
can be ignorant of it. Against this known and 
universal evil, the chief of the heathen moralists, 
the Stoics, have much endeavoured to arm them- 
selves ; and others have bent the strength of their 
wits to master the fear of death, and have made 
themselves and some of their hearers conquerors in 
imagination: but when the king of terrors really 
appeared, he dashed their stout resolutions, and 
turned all their big words and looks into appalment. 
And the truth is, there are no reasonings in the 
world able to argue a man into a willingness to part 
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with a present being, without some hopes at least 
of one more happy ; nor will any contentedly dis- 
lodge, though they dwell never so meanly, except 
upon terms of changing for the better. The Chris- 
tian then (not nominal, but really so) is the only 
man that can look death immediately in the face ; 
for he knows assuredly that he shall remove to " a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 

This discourse beginning this chapter, occasioned 
by the end of the former, continues to the 12th 
verse, where the apostle subjoins an apology for his 
high and confident manner of speaking ; which 
apology serves likewise for a very pertinent re-entry 
to the main discourse of the former chapter, con- 
cerning the worth and work of the ministry* - But 
because of the apostle's frequent, yet seasonable 
digressions, proleptic and exegetic, divers may mo- 
del the analysis after divers manners. 

To take then the discourse as it lies here together, 
abstract from precedent and consequent, I think 
(with submission) it may be divided into these two 
heads: first, The apostle's resolution for death; 
secondly, His course and manner of life ; each sup- 
ported with their proper grounds, or reasons : the 
former to ver. 9, the other to the end of the chapter. 

The resolution is so strong, that he expresses it 
by the words of earnest desiring and groaning; 
and this resolution for death, springs from his as- 
surance of life after death: " We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, not made with hands, eter- 
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nal in the heavens/' He speaks in his own and his 
colleagues* names : and the whole matter of both 
is set forth by an elegant continued metaphor. 
Both the desire, and assurance causing it, is illus- 
trated by their chief cause, ver- 5. M Now he that 
hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God, 
who also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spi- 
rit." Both in his gracious purpose for this, hath 
he made us, an d in a pledge of performance he hath 
given us earnest, even his Spirit.. Then by their 
subordinate cause, faith, ver, 7- 11 For we walk by 
faith, not by sight." His course and purpose; 
for he both signifieth what he doth, and how he in- 
tends to continue to do. 

His course and purpose of life is in general to 
walk acceptably in this absence from the Lord, 
ver. 9. M Wherefore we labour, that whether pre- 
sent or absent, we may be accepted of him." And 
in particular, walking diligently and faithfully in 
the ministry, ver, 11, — 18, "Knowing therefore 
the terror of the Lord, we persuade men; but we 
are made manifest unto God, and I trust also are 
made manifest in your consciences," &c. One 
reason of this course and purpose is implied in that 
illative { Al °) which knits this part with the former. 
And indeed a good frame of life hath a most neces- 
sary connection with a strong resolution for death, 
and assurance of life eternal ; and they mutually 
cause one another. That a pious life gives strength 
against death, and hope of eternal life, none will 
deny: nor is it less true, that that assurance ani- 
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% mates and stirs up to obedience ; so far is it from 
erasing sloth, that it is the only spar to acceptable 
walking: "We are confident," saith he, ver. 8. 
« wherefore we labour to be accepted/' ver. 9. 

This purpose is further backed with a double 
reason, viz. of two pious affections : the one of fear, 
ver. 11. " Knowing therefore the terror of the 
Lord," &c the other of love, ver. 14. " For the 
love of Christ constraineth us," &c. That of fear, 
arising from the consideration of the judgment-seat 
of Christ ; that of love, from the thoughts of his 
death, ver. 14. " For that love of God constraineth 
us, because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead. And he died for all, that they 
which live, should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again." These are the reasons that stir up this 
eminent apostle to a study of acceptable walking 
in all things, especially in his special calling the 
ministry of reconciliation. Approving himself 
therein to his God, and as much as may be to the 
consciences of the people ; saying and doing all 
things with intention of his glory and their good ; 
free from vain-glory ; not speaking for himself, nor 
living to himself; but to him that died for him, 
and rose again. Not possessed with carnal respects 
touching himself or others ; no, nor entertaining 
carnal considerations of Christ himself, as being 
ascended, and therefore to be considered and con- 
versed with after a new manner (spiritually) by all 
those that are new creatures in Bin), and reconciled 
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to God by him, through the ministry of the word 
of reconciliation ; which reconciliation God him- 
self hath thus effected, ** He hath made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him," Who 
knew no sin practically, knew none; altogether 
free from sin, not only from commission and con- 
sent, but from the very first and least motions of 
sin- And indeed none was thus fit to be made sin, 
but one who knew none, an immaculate Lamb. 
** Made him to be sin f 9 not by constraint, not be- 
side his knowledge aud consent. The heathens 
observed, that their sacrifices were successless and 
unhappy, when the beasts came unwillingly to the 
altar. We need not fear in this point ; our blessed 
sacrifice, that was a!$p priest and altar, offered up 
himself cheerfully : " Then said he, Lo, I come to 
do thy will," Heb. x. 7. "And I lay down my 
life, saith the good Shepherd," John x. 11. " To 
be sin j" not only to take the similitude of sinful 
flesh, becoming man for man's sake, and to be 
numbered with transgressors," as the prophet 
speaks, " and to bear the sin of many," Isaiah liii. 
12, but the imputed guilt and inflicted punishment 
of sin \ and these sins of many made him imputa* 
tively an exceedingly great sinner, and therefore 
said to have been " made sin," by reason of this 
imputation ; whereupon followed his suffering as a 
sacrifice. And I conceive, that the reaon why the 
word that in the first language signifies sin, is 
Bometimes taken for the sacrifice, is because the 
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confessed sins were, as it were, transferred and laid 
upon the beads of the legal sacrifices : and so saith 
the prophet, * 4 The Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all/* Isaiah liii. 6. He was then made 
sin, primarily by imputation of, and consequently 
by suffering for, our sins, as our expiatory sacrifice* 
« He made him sin for us," in our stead, and for 
our good ; to wit, our redemption, as follows, " that 
we might be made/' or become, X/r*^*'* but be it 
made, 7»w^&*, it is no otherwise than Christ was 
made sin imputatively : and if this inference need 
help, each word that follows will confirm it- Righte- 
ousness, not righteous ; to shew the perfection of 
it, not to urge its unity. Righteousness, not righte- 
ousnesses; as intimating that it is but one righte- 
ousness, whereby we are all justified of God ; not 
our own ; in him, not in ourselves. All which 
makes it clear, as it were written with the sun- 
beams, that by the most gracious exchange, as he 
took our sins, he hath given us his righteousness. 
It is true, this is always accompanied with holiness 
inherent, but imperfect By that imputed righte- 
ousness, the spouse of Christ is clear as the sun, all 
luminous j but in regard of infused righteousness, 
she is only fair as the moon ; but the one half light, 
and that appearing unequally too, waxing and 
waning, and having spots at its fulness here below. 
She is holy in this regard, but righteousness in the 
other righteousness of God j his by appointing, his 
by gift and application, and his by acceptance of 
God in him ; that is, its being in him who is called 
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** the Lord our righteousness; 1 * in him, in whom the 
■Father acquiesceth, and is well pleased : " Blessed 
are they that trust in him-" 

But to the former, ver. 20, " Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us ; we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled unto God*'* Here we have all the 
parties requisite in the treaty of reconciliation; 
God, though offended, seeking peace with men f 
his creatures, and by sin become rebels j («* as 
though God beseeched you/') Christ the only pro- 
curer, and likewise the chief ambassador of this 
peace. And then lastly have we the sub-delegated 
messengers of this peace, " We, as ambassadors for 
Christ/* We the apostles and all the ministers of 
the gospel : for as in their singularies and extra- 
ordinaries they had no successors, for that is re- 
pugnant ; so in these things wherein they have suc- 
cessors, all true ministers of the word are such. 
The apostle himself calls this embassy " the mi- 
nistry of reconciliation/* ver. 18* " And all things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and given to us the word of recon- 
ciliation/* Ambassadors for Christ, that is, in his 
stead. In this verse we have the office of the mi- 
nistry under the name of ambassadors ; and their 
message, the delivery whereof is the execution of 
their office, entreaty of men to be reconciled to 
God, Both the office and message backed with due 
authority or warrant : the office's warrant is, we 
are ambassadors for Christ, or in his stead, that is, 
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subordinate to him by his own ordination ; the war- 
rant of the message is God's own will that sent 
them, for it is his mind to beseech you by us* But 
to resume the first division, whereof each of its 
two parts will afford its proper proposition ; and 
upon these two propositions I shall insist in what 
remains to be said. 

The first proposition is this, from the office ; mi- 
nisters of the gospel are true ambassadors under 
Christ from God to man. As soon as man had di- 
vested himself of God's image, his shameful naked- 
ness made him run into the thickets , nor could be 
ever since then look his Maker directly in the face, 
nor endure to hear his immediate voice : therefore 
when God himself would come and dwell among 
men, he veiled his deity with human ftesh ; there 
he stood behind the wall, and shewed himself 
through the trellises* " Let us not hear again the 
voice, nor let us see this great fire any more, that 
we die not," said the people at Horebj and the 
Lord, that knew their mould, said, " they had said 
well: I will raise them up a prophet (saith he) 
from among their brethren like unto thee and 
he did so- As he came for man's good, so for the 
same end went he away again : " It is expedient for 
you (saith he) that I go away," John xvi. 7. And 
since that time he hath continued to send unto 
men, men yet liker themselves than he was ; man 
subject to like infirmities, sin not excepted* " Even 
as my Father sent me, so send I you/* (saith he) 
John xx. 21* But the loss in this change were in- 
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tolerable, did he not allay it somewhat by sending 
his Spirit upon those men whom he sends to men : 
** If I depart, I will send him unto you," (saith he) 
John xvL 7* He is gone indeed, as was necessary ; 
but being ascended, he caused gifts to descend 
upon men: 14 Some he gave to be apostles, some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers ; all for the work of the ministry, and 
that for the perfecting the saints, and edifying of 
his body," Eph, iv. II, 12* 

Thus then God treats with man in a human way, 
draws not his own to him by immediate revelations, 
nor rejects he the rest by express words from hea- 
ven ; but while be sends hk ambassadors indiffer- 
ently to both, works differently in them. And the 
admirable variety of effects of the same message, 
after the same manner, and at the same time deli- 
vered, do not a little set forth and commend that 
same *Awnfe**tf <fop/« r* o**, " the manifold wisdom of 
God/* That his word should melt the hearts of 
some, and more violently break the hearts of others; 
harden and blind some, mollify and enlighten 
others ; convince those whom yet it converts not, 
and by its majesty, (though in the mouths of simple 
men) it should bridle and restrain many of all ranks 
whom it renews not ; moulding and framing them 
to an external conformity and square carriage, 
whereby the world, and the church of God in it 
especially, is much advantaged. 

And the lustre of all these effects is exceedingly 
iet off by the quality of the messengers, being but 
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to the world's eye contemptible men* But had it 
not been more congruous to the grandeur of this 
great King, to have sent angels, his ministering 
spirits, to be the ministers of the word ? Had he 
not better have used those precious vessels for his 
chief treasure, than to have concredited it to vessels 
of earth, not to say discredit it by so doing? No, 
his thoughts are not as ours ; yea, they are farthest 
pbove ours when they seem to be farthest below 
them. And if we look again, we shall find it more 
glorious to have conquered so many kingdoms, and 
brought them to our King, the Lord Jesus, by the 
preaching of a few fishermen, and such like, than 
if he had done it by those active spirits. The 
meanness of the means, raises exceedingly the glory 
of the sovereign's cause. Thus we see how the 
sending of men in this embassy was requisite for 
the frailty of man, and how well it suits with the 
glory of God, 

APPLICATION. 

HENCE may be deduced some necessary 
things for all in general, something in particular 
for these ambassadors, and something for those to 
whom they are sent. 

1. First, it may persuade all to entertain more 
respectful thoughts of this function than most men 
do. Some speak out their disrespect j others, 
though not expressing it in words, have it lurking 
in their breasts, and appearing in their practices. 
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To instance in one error or two that many labour 
of, springing evidently from a low esteem of this 
calling | be there not divers pretenders to it, that 
being (and possibly finding themselves) insufficient 
for all other employments, have their recourse to 
this, making no doubt of their sufficiency for it ? 
Yea, such there are too many ; their worldly friends 
being guilty either of begetting in them, or of fo- 
menting this presumption. On the other side, be 
there not others that, having some advantage of 
outward rank, or inward endowments, would think 
themselves, and be thought by those that have in- 
terest in them, to be exceedingly disparaged if this 
calling were mentioned to them \ and would count 
it a great abasing, yea, a losing of themselves to 
embrace it ? 

Against these two gross mistakes, may very appo- 
sitely be opposed this; we are ambassadors for 
Christ : from which expression it is most evident, 
that the ministry both requires the best and ablest, 
and deserves them % that the refuse and abject s of 
men cannot be worthy of it, nor it unworthy of the 
choicest. It requires able men, because they are 
to be ambassadors ; and this will follow of itself* 
Again, consider whose ambassadors, and in what 
business ? The ambassadors of the King of kings, 
in the weighty matter of treating peace betwixt 
him and mankind. Shall it be said of his ambas- 
sadors, as Cato said to those who were sent by the 
Romans to Bythinia, counting three wants that 
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were amongst them, viz. that they had neither feet, 
nor head, nor heart ? 

It is true God may (and sometimes, especially in 
extraordinary times) make use of unlettered and 
low qualified men ; but then be inlays their defects 
by singular supply : therefore that is no rule for us 
in ordinary vocatioo. it is a piece of God*s pre- 
rogative to use unlikely means without disadvan- 
tage: any thing is a fit instrument in his hands ; 
but we are to choose the 6ttest and best means, 
both in our own affairs, and in his service j and if 
iu any, this eminent service of embassy requires a 
special choice. If bodily integrity was requisite in 
the servers at the altar under the Jaw, shall we 
think that the mentally blind and lame are good 
enough for the ministration under the gospel, which 
exceeds in worth and glory ? Who is sufficient for 
these things ? saith the great doctor of the Gen- 
tiles. Our practice seems to answer, Any body* 
And it is observable, that carelessness in this kind 
is usually the companion of false worship, and too 
much care of decking, trimming, and making gay 
the externals of it. It is said of Jeroboam, that he 
made high places, but priests of the lowest of the 
people. As be said of golden cups and wooden 
priests, we may say of that church which values 
them so much,. They are well looked to, neatly 
adorned, but their priests highly ignorant. This 
function requires able men, being a weighty charge - 9 
and is worthy of them, being highly honourable ; 
and doubtless there is egregious profaneness in the 
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contrary thoughts. The heathen can style those 
stones more happy than common ones, that are 
chosen for the building of temples ; and among 
those, the altar-stones are happiest. And shall 
not we account truly happy those living stones, 
that are hewn out for God's building, and chiefly 
(so to speak) the altar-stones, the messengers of 
peace ? What can be more honourable than to serve 
the highest Lord in the chiefest functions of his 
house ? How ought we to account of an ambassa- 
dor's place, when king David esteemed so highly 
of a door-keeper's office in this King's court ? 

2. We are ambassadors. This may correct an- 
other error in the world, though accounted by those 
that entertain it, a choice piece of policy for God. 
It is this ; the ministry being so mean a thing in 
the world's eye, and so obnoxious to contempt, it 
is expedient it be raised and brought into credit by 
annexed excessive dignities, high titles of honour, 
and suitable revenues. It is true, that penury and 
want of competencies in temporals, in those that 
bring an eternal treasure, argues base ingratitude, 
and is most unworthy of well constituted churches j 
but where the remedy exceeds too far, it becomes 
worse than the disease, being compounded of car- 
nal prudence and ambition, both of which are en* 
mity to God* And this I take to have been one of 
Germany's provoking sins, and Rome's predomi- 
nant sin. For these incongruous honours, to speak 
it in a word, raising some from contempt, teach 
them to contemn and insult over their brethren j 
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to say nothing of their affronting of higher quality, 
yea, of princes and kings themselves, while thej 
pretend to be the only supporters of their crowns. 
And if this their insolency in advancement devolve 
them back again into contempt, and their honour 
become their shame, they may tbank themselves 
for it Their Master taught them another method 
of attaining due esteem : he hath given honour 
enough to those whom he hath made his ambassa- 
dors ; and if men contemn this, he takes the indig- 
nity as done to himself, and he is able enough to 
vindicate his own honour. Let men esteem of us 
as the ministers of Christ ; here is all the esteem 
that St Paul requires, and they are unworthy of 
this that are not content with it* Their best way 
is, whom God employs, to study his glory, and he 
will not fail to honour those that honour him. 
And this leads me fitly in from the conviction of 
these common errors, to a word of particular ex- 
hortation to these ambassadors, from the nature of 
their calling so expressed. And it binds upon them 
chiefly these four duties : 1. piety, 2, prudence, 3. 
fidelity, 4. magnanimity. First, piety in two steps 
or degrees : first, to look they be friends with God j 
secondly, to labour to be inward with him. First, 
to look they be friends with God ; for it no way 
suits that they be ambassadors for reconciliation, 
that are not themselves reconciled : it is certain 
such will move both coldly and successlessly in the 
work. What he can do extraordinarily, that doth 
always what he wiUs in heaven md earth, we que*- 
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tion not* He can convey grace by them to whom 
he gives none \ he can cause them to carry this 
treasure, and have no share in it ; carry the letter, 
and not know what is in it ; and make them, so to 
speak, equivocal causes of conversion. 

But usually he converts those whom he makes 
the happy strengtheners of their brethren. We 
think, that they who savingly know not Christ, 
should not be fit to make other men acquainted 
with him. He that can tell men what God hath 
done for his soul, is the likeliest to bring their souls 
to God : hardly can he speak to the heart, that 
speaks not from it. Si vis mejiere t &c. Before 
the cock crows to others, he claps his wings, and 
rouzes up himself. How can a frozen-hearted 
preacher warm his hearers* hearts, and enkindle 
them with the love of God ? But he whom the love 
of Christ constrains, his lively recommendations of 
Christ, and speeches of love, shall sweetly constrain 
others to love him* Above all loves, it is most 
true of this, that none can speak sensibly of it but 
those that have felt it* Our most exquisite pulpit- 
orators, yea, speak they with the tongues of men 
and of angels, without the experience of this love, 
are no fit ambassadors for Christ, for his embassy is 
a love-treaty* Such men are but sounding brass, 
and tinkling cymbals \ the sublimest and best con- 
trived of their discourses, glow-worm like, or as 
those foolish fires, may have some light with them, 
heat they have none. When a man speaks of re- 
conciliation and happiness, as if he had some inte- 
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rest therein himself $ when his words are animated 
with affection ; as he is likely to beget some affec- 
tion where there is none, so a pious hearer that is 
already gained to Christ, finds the embassy drawing 
him effectually nearer heaven f blowing that divine 
fire that is within him, and causing it to mount up- 
wards. * f As in water, face answereth to face \ so 
doth the heart of man to man," saitb the wise man, 
Proverbs xxvii. 19. 

There is a certain peculiar sympathy and sweet 
correspondence betwixt souls that lodge the same 
spirit; those that are united to the same head, 
Christ by reconciliation, find their hearts agreed, 
and they relish the discourses one of another. 
Thus important is it every way, both for begetting 
and strengthening of grace, that the ambassador 
thereof be a reconciled person. As he must look 
to be friends with God, so he must also labour to be 
inward with God ; for though the embassy be the 
same in great part, in the mouths of all God's am- 
bassadors, yet there is a world of mysterious parti- 
culars contained in it, and they meet with many in- 
tricate pieces in their particular treaties with men's 
consciences ; and in these know they the will of 
the King their Master, more or less clearly, accord- 
ing as they are more or less intimate with him. 
How knew divine Moses so much of the Lord's 
will, but by much converse with him ? These am- 
bassadors, to the end that they may do so, must 
labour for integrity. His secret is with the righte- 
ous ; for humility j he is familiar indeed with the 
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lowly ; he takes up house with them : 11 With such 
a one will I dwell, saith the Lord," God's choice 
acquaintance are humble men. For the spirit of 
meekness; he we named was eminent in this, and 
so in familiarity with his God. Christ singularly 
loves the meek and lowly, they are so like himself. 
One thing they must mainly take heed of, if they 
aspire to a holy familiarity with God ; earth ly-mind- 
edness. If no servant of the god of mammon can 
serve this God in point of common service, how 
much less can he be fit for such an eminent employ- 
ment as an embassy, and enjoy intimacy requisite 
for that employment? These messengers should 
come near the life of angels, always beholding the 
face of the Father of lights ; but if their affections 
be engaged to the world, their faces will still be that 
way* Fly high they may, sometimes in some spe- 
culations of their own j but like the eagle, for all 
their soaring, their eye will still be upon some prey, 
some carrion here below* Upright, meek, humble 
and heavenly minds, then, must the ambassadors of 
this great King have, and so obtain his intimacy : 
mounting upon those wings of prayer and medita- 
tion, and having the eye of faith upwards. Thus 
shall they learn more of his choicest mysteries in 
one hour, than by many days poring upon casuists*, 
and school-men, and such like. This ought to be 
done, I confess ; but above all, the other must not 
be omitted. Their chief study should be that of 
their commission, the holy Scriptures. The way to 
speak skilfully from God, is often to hear him speak. 
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« The Lord hath given me the tongue of the leant* 
ed/* saith the evangelic prophet, (chiefly intending 
Christ) *' to speak a word in due season to the 
weary," (Aye, that is the learnedest tongue when 
all is done.) But how ? — " He wakeneth morning 
by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as the 
learned,*' Isaiah 1. 4. Thus we see how these am* 
bassadors have need to be friends, and intimate 
friends with their Lord. For if they be much with 
God in the mount, their returns to men will be with 
brightness in their faces, and the law both in their 
hands and in their lives, and their doctrine shall be 
heavenly. 

2. The second requisite of these ambassadors is 
prudence, or dexterity to manage their Master's 
business. Wise princes and states, in choosing their 
ambassadors, above all other kinds of learning have 
respect to practical abilities; and they that can 
best read the several genuises and dispositions of 
several nations and particular men, and accordingly 
know how to treat with every one according to 
their temper, to speak to them in their own lan- 
guage, are judged the fittest men for that employ- 
ment. 

Great is the diversity of humours among men : 
some are timorous, some rash, some avaricious, 
some ambitious, some slow and leaden, others pre- 
cipitant and mercurial, and many other varieties. 
Now to know how to deal with each of these in 
their own kind, for the advancement of his master's 
business, is a special discretion in an ambassador, 
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And these ambassadors we speak of, have as much 
need of it as any : they have men of all, both out- 
ward and inward differences, to deal with ; and the 
same men so different from themselves at divers 
times, that they are hardly the same : some igno- 
rant, others learned ; some weak, others strong ; 
some secure with false presumptions, others tor- 
mented with false fears : and much prudent consi- 
deration of these differences, and accommodating 
themselves thereunto in the matter and manner of 
their discourses, is very expedient in their treaties : 
some with compassion plucking them out of the 
fire, making a difference* What other is St PauPs 
becoming all things to all men, that he might win 
some ? And this policy is far different from tempor- 
izing, and compliance with evil, which in no case 
can be tolerated in these ambassadors, for that is 
disadvantage to their business : it may be the way 
of their own promotion, but it is not the way to ad- 
vance their Master's kingdom, which end should be 
the square of all their contrivances \ and with it no- 
thing will suit but what is upright A kind of 
guile they may use, but it must carry their King's 
impress \ it must be a holy guile, and such the 
ministers of the gospel not only may, but ought 
to study. Fishers of men they are, and why may 
they not use certain baits, and diversity of them? 
But as their catching is not destructive, but sav* 
ing, so must all their baits be. They must quarter 
dove-like simplicity and serpentine wisdom to- 
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gether; as he commanded them that sent them on 
this embassy. 

3* Their third duty is fidelity ; and that both in 
the matter of their embassy, and in the manner 
of delivering it. Iu the matter, they must look 
to their commission, arid declare the whole coun- 
sel of God, not adding nor abating any thing. 
We know how heinously kings take the presump- 
tion of their ambassadors in this kind, though rea- 
son be pretended, and perhaps justly ; yet even 
then they account obedience better than sacrifice j 
yea, some of them have been so precise and ten- 
der of their prerogative, that they preferred a da- 
mageable affront to their commands, before a pro- 
fitable breach of them. And above all kings, this 
King that is above them all, hath good reason to 
be punctual in this : for princes* instructions may 
be imperfect, and, as things may fall out, prejudi- 
cial to their purpose ; but his are roost complete, 
and always so suitable to bis end, that they cannot 
be bettered. The matter, then, of the embassy is 
unalterable, in that these ambassadors must be 
faithful. Faithful also in the manner of deliver- 
ing it, with singleness and diligence : with single- 
ness, free from by-respects, not seeking their own 
honour or advantage, but their Master's ; abasing 
themselves where need is, that he may be magni- 
fied ; never hazarding the least part of his rights 
for the greatest benefit that could accrue to them- 
selves. The treachery of an ambassador is of all 
most intolerable, to deceive under trust. If any 
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that bear the name qf God's legates, think to de- 
ceive him, they deceive themselves ; he cannot be 
mocked ; they must all flppqar before his judgment- 
seat, and be unveiled before men and angels. 
Knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord, let 
them go about his work with candour and single- 
ness of heart, and with diligence. "He that is 
diligent in his work shall stand before princes/* 
saith the wise prince, Prov- xxiL 29. 

The great Prince of peace shall admit those to 
stand eminently before him, that are diligent in 
his embassy of peace. Such are they who make it 
their meat and drink, as Christ himself did \ that 
accept all occasions to treat with men for God. 
That oracle4ike preaching of one sermon or two 
in a year, is far from this sedulity and instancy in 
treating, that is requisite in God's ambassadors. 
The prince of darkness hath more industrious 
agents than so; they compass sea and land to 
make a proselyte ; they hold to it, and are content 
to lose many a labour, that some one may pros- 
per. And this may meet with the discontent that 
some ministers take at their great pains and little 
success. We see Satan's ministers can comport 
with this. Since it is no just exception against 
God's work, still be in thy business, and refer the 
issue to thy Master : f < Wait on God, and do 
good," saith the royal psalmist, Psalm xxxvii. 3. 
" Sow thy seed in the morning, and in the even- 
ing withhold not thy hand j for thou knowest not 
which will prosper," saith the wise son, Eccles* xL 6. 
vol. iv, e e 



As the moralist speaks of benefits, a man must 
lose many words among the people, that some one 
may not be lost : 41 I am all things to all," saith 
oar Apostle, " that 1 may gain some," 1 Cor. ix* 
20. And though in continuing diligent, thy dili- 
gence should continue fruitless to others, to thee 
it shall not be so : thy God is a discreet Lord : as 
he hath not put events into thy hand, he will not 
exact them at thy hands ; thou art to be account- 
able for planting and watering, but not for the in- 
crease* Be not wanting in thy task, and thou 
shalt not want thy recompence. Shouldest thou 
be forced to say with the prophet, M 1 have labour- 
ed in vain, and spent my strength for nought/' in 
regard of success, Isaiah xlix. 4. yet if thou hast 
laboured, — so laboured as to spend thy strength in 
that service, thou mayest add with him, *«yet 
surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my work 
with my God/' 

4* The last duty recommendable to these ambas- 
sadors, is magnanimity, which is no less needful 
than the precedent. Many a difficulty and discou- 
ragement is to be encountered in this service, and, 
which is worse, some temptations of prosperity 
and advancement If you persist to plead freely 
for your Master, you shall be the very mark of the 
world's enmity. What mischief is there that Christ 
hath not foretold his disciples to expect at their 
hands? For Christ circumvents no man into his 
service \ he tells them what they shall meet with : 
They shall prosecute you through their courts, ec* 
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clesiastical and civil ; deliver you up to councils, 
and scourge you in synagogues, and accuse you 
before governors and kings ; yea, they shall think 
they do God good service when they kill you, his 
own ambassadors. Many mountains are to be 
climbed in going this embassy, and the rage of 
many a tempest to be endured. Hie animis opus 
esi 9 e£ pectore jirma. Courage, then ambassadors 
of the Most High ; see if you can rise above the 
world, and tread upon her frownings with one foot, 
and her deceitful smilings with the other ; slight 
her proffers, and contemn likewise her contempts. 
There is honour enough in the employment, to 
cause you to answer all oppositions with disdain* 
Let it be as impossible to turn you aside from your 
integrity, as the sua from its course ; for that 
message which you carry shall be glorious in the 
end, it shall conquer all opposite powers. When 
you seem exposed in your voyage to the fury of 
winds and waves, remember what you carry ; Cw* 
sarem vehis etjbrtimam ejus, as he said, it cannot 
suffer shipwreck. Let no sufferings dismay you ; 
for a generous ambassador will always account it 
far more honourable to suffer the worst things for 
doing the best service he can to his master, than 
to enjoy the world's best rewards for the least point 
of disloyalty* And if ever Master was worthy the 
suffering for, yours is. Happy are you when they 
persecute you for his sake, as himself hath told. 
There are honourable examples to look back to \ 
u So did they to the prophets and a precious 
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recompence to look forward to ; u Great is your 
reward in heaven," Matth. v* 12. Our blessed 
Redeemer refused no hardships for the working 
this peace, which is your embassy ; he knew what 
entertainment did abide him in the world, what 
contempts would be put upon him by mankind^ 
which he came to redeem ; he knew of the full 
cup of his Father's wrath, that he was to drink for 
them ; yet resolution arising from love, climbed 
over all these mountains, and happily conquering 
all these difficulties, attained the desired end. 
Worthy ambassadors, follow this generous Leader, 
in promulgating the peace he hath purchased; 
tread in his steps, that endured the cross and de- 
spised the shame; and your journey's end shall be 
suitable to his, who is set down at the right hand 
of the Father, Well did St Paul study this copy, 
when he said, " I know that bonds abide me every 
where ; but I care for none of these things, so I 
may finish my course with joy/* Acts xx. 22, 25. 
The looking over that great end, is the great means 
of surmounting the hardest things that intervene. 
The eyeing of that much, will make an undaunted 
ambassador: and that this lesson of courage is 
very pertinent for them, will appear by Christ's 
own urging it upon the first legates he sent out, 
when he dwelt here below: " Fear not, saith he, 
them that can kill the body," &c. Matth. x. 28* 
where methinks he propounds, as the chief incen- 
tive of courage to these ambassadors, the joint 
consideration of those to whom they are sent, and 
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of him that sends them : for seriously considered, 
it must needs be found most incongruous, that am- 
bassadors of God should be afraid to speak to meu. 
Fear not them ; the utmost they can do reacheth 
no farther than the tabernacles of clay ; nor can 
they touch that without permission, not a hair of 
their head falls without the notice of their Master, 
But suppose the highest, let them kill the body ; 
thither goes their rage, and no farther : but fear 
him that can kill both body and soul ; fear not, 
but fear. As this fear hath better cause, so it is 
the only expelling cause of the other fear. No- 
thing begets such generous and undaunted spirits 
as the fear of God; no other fear, none of those 
base ones that torment worldly men, dare claim 
room where that fear lodge th. The only cause of 
these legates' fears, is the inconsideration of their 
Master; would they remember him, it would en- 
noble their spirits to encounter the hardest evils of 
life and death itself courageously in his service. 
Their reward is preserved for them, and they for 
it ; yea, it alone puts them into full possession ; 
for their Master, beyond all kings, hath this privi- 
lege, he can not only restore life lost in his service, 
but for a life subject to death, yea, a dying life, 
immortality; and for their sufferings, light and 
momentary, an eternal weight of glory. Let them 
be impoverished in his service, it is the best bargain 
in the world to lose all for him. Let them be 
scourged and stigmatized for the ignominy of these 
• e e 3 
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sufferings, the spirit of glory shall rest upon them* 
If that Persian prince could so prize his Zopyrus* 
that was mangled in his service ; how much more 
will this Lord esteem those that suffer so for him ? 
He is the tender eat King over his servants in the 
world ; they that touch them, touch the apple of 
his eye* Let his messengers, then, despise the 
worst the world can do against them ; yea, let them 
say of death as he said of it to his adversaries, 
Anytus and Melitus, ** Kill me they may, but they 
cannot hurt me." 

The lessons to those to whom they are sent, are, 
first, of not indignifying them. Remember David 
and the king of Ammon. No king resents this so 
much as God : " He that despiseth you, despiseth 
me-" 

2, Secondly, slight not their message; know 
whence it comes. This not discerning of holy 
things is the pest of Christians : the Apostle speci- 
fied it in the Lord's body; it is so in the Lord's 
word ; he condescends, in using earthly crea- 
tures, to explain the choicest of heavenly myste- 
ries ; and earthen vessels, to convey these trea- 
sures. And if that which he intended for their ad- 
vantage f the wretched sons of men make it a 
stumbling-block ; and if they contemn the grace, 
for the meanness of the persons that are made con- 
veyors and instruments of it, what may they ex- 
pect ? 

St Thirdly, respect even the ambassadors for his 
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sake they represent, " counting them worthy of 
double honour for this is the will of your Lord 
and their Lord, your King and their King. And 
to this King immortal, be all honour, and glory, 
and praise, by all the churches, world without end. 
Amen. 
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No. L 

Sir, 

I see there is no place, city nor country, valley 
nor mountain, free from that sentence so early 
passed upon the earth for man's cause, thorns and 
briars shalt thou bring forth ; but he that is well 
shod walks on the safelier till he comes where there 
are none : but seeing that is not here, we are to 
use the greater coolness and deliberation in our 
removes. If your present company be some way 
irksome, a greater solitude may prove more so, 
only if God both sensibly fits you for it, and points 
clearly out the way to it, follow him ; otherwise 
my advice should be not to hasten too much, and 
particularly at no hand so to hasten as to run in 
debt for it j for I speak it on experience, he that 
sets up any where in debt, it will keep him possibly 
wrestling and at under many years ; but if you let 
your incomes do their own business, plan piano, as 
they come to your hand, you will find it much 
easier to do, and sweeter when it is done: mean- 
while I know you can digest all a little longer, as 
hitherto you have done. To your other point 
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touching baptism, freely my thought is, it is a weak 
notion taken up on trust almost generally, to con- 
sider so much, or at all, the qualifications of the 
parents. Either it is a benefit to infants, or it is 
not. If none, why then administered at all ; but 
if it be, then why should the poor innocents be 
prejudged of it for the parents' cause, if he profess 
but so much of a Christian as to offer his child to 
that ordinance : for that it is the parents 9 faith gives 
the child a right to it, is neither clear from Scrip- 
ture, nor any sound reason ; yet in that I heartily 
approve your thoughts, that you would make it, » 
it most fitly may be, an active inducement to the 
parents to know him and his doctrine, and live con- 
form to it, unto whose name they desire their chil- 
dren to be baptised. But in this, and the other 
business, and in all things, I am confident that good 
Hand, to which I know you have given up your- 
self, will graciously guide you 

they miscarry that desire to h will 

but his, Ob let it still entirely be so with you and 
your resigned Friend 

R. X<. 

'Tis well our great journey is going on, and will 
quickly set us where we would be. The busi- 
ness you write of is to you one signal step of it, 
marked out by that Sovereign Hand, which, I 
doubt not, will lead you in it, and all along 
through what remains, to whom I know you ant 
constantly.— 
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No, II. 

Some days ago I received some lines from you* 
nd they were very welcome ; for I know no better 
news can come from any corner of the earth, than 
of a soul attempting to overcome the world and its 
own self, and in any degree prevailing and resolving 
still onwards ; all the projects and conquests of the 
world are not to be named to it. Oh ! what a wea- 
iness is it to live amongst men, and find so few 
en i and amongst Christians, and so few Christi- 
ans ; so much talk and so little action ; religion 
turned almost to a tune and air of words : and 
amidst all our pretty discourses, pusillanimous and 
base, and so easily dragged into the mire, self and 
flesh, and pride and passion domineering while we 
speak of being in Christ, and clothed with him, 
and believe it because we speak it so often and so 
confidently. Well I know you are not willing to 
be thus gull'd, and having some glances of the 
beauty of Holiness, aim no lower than perfection, 
which in end we hope to attain ; and in the mean 
while the smallest advances towards it are more 
worth than crowns and sceptres. I believe it you 
often think on these words of the blessed champion 
Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24, &c. There is a noble guest 
within us. Oh! let all our business be to enter- 
tain him honourably, and to live in celestial Iovq 
within, that will make all things without be veyr 
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contemptible in our eyes. — I should rove on cW 
j^ot I stop myself, it falling out well too for that, 
to be hard upon the post hours, ere I thought of 
writing. Therefore good night is all I add; for 
whatsoever hour it comes to your hand r I believe 
you are as sensible as I that it is still night, but the 
comfort is, it draws nigh towards that bright morn- 
ing that shall make amends 

Your weary fellm Pilgrim^ 

R. Turn 

It may be Mr Ogle does not think me in earnest 
when I desired him to spy out a hermitage for 
me ; but if one remote enough were offered, I 
know not how it might tempt me. Meanwhile 
'tis well ; but if you say any thing of this, then 
'twill cost you withal the remembering my ser- 
vice to him and the rest. — If you write again, I 
pray you load not the back of your letters with 
any more than this, To Mr Robert Leighton at 
Edinburgh ; for by that it will not fail to find 
me out, and that answers the end, and you see I 
give you example. 



No. III. 

Sir, 

Though I desired you to forbear for a while the 
pains of sending me the book you spoke of, I know 



it was your kindness press'd you to send it, and I 
thank you. I cannot say I have read it through* 
but divers passages of it I have % and though I ap- 
prove the design of it and all such writings so far 
as I understand! and what I understand not, ad- 
venture not to judge of, but rather implkitu think 
the best of it, yet I must confess, their lowest rules, 
that are laid as the foundation of their structure, I 
find of most use; and, could I duly follow them, 
either I should insensibly be raised to those greater 
sublimities they speak of, if the great Lover of souls 
saw any such thing good for me, or I should hum- 
bly and contentedly live without thera, which pos- 
sibly would do as well till the day come of fullest 
and purest intuitive life, which I live in the hopes 
of as not far off. Meanwhile I think I have at a 
venture given up with the contemptible desires and 
designs of this present world, and must have either 
something beyond them all, or nothing at all ; and 
though this £o£/%wtra uxij f this base clod of earth I 
carry still depresses me, I am glad that even be- 
cause it does so, I loathe and despise it \ and would 
say, major sum et ad majora genitus, quam ut mamU 
piurn sum reles corpusculis. I have sent you two 
little pieces of history, wherein it may be you will 
find small relish, but the hazard is small j and, how- 
ever, I pray you do not send them back to me at 
all, for I have enough of that kind. The one is of 
a good pen, and an acquaintance and friend of 
yours, Pauhis Noloneas t and his Life of Martin of 
Towers I think you will relish, and I believe is not 
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in your Vetas patrum : The other, Valerius Maxi* 
m m, I conceived, would cloy you the less, because 
it is of so much variety of selected examples, and 
the stages are so short you may begin and leave off 
where you will, without wearying. But when all 
is done, there is one only blessed story wherein our 
souls must dwell and take up their rest^ for amongst 
all the rest we shall not read, Veniie ad me omnes 
lassi et laborantes, et ego nobis requiem prestabo ; 
and never any yet that tried bim, but found him 
as good as his word : To whose sweet embraces I 
recommend you, and desire to meet you there. 

Yours, 

Oct* 24, 1659. 



No, IV. 

Sir, 

The answer I intended your letter was a visit, and 
that not en passant, though I spoke and once had 
thoughts of Newcastle for some days, my last pur* 
pose was no further than Ingram, unless it had 
been with you to Wittiugham, to see your honest 
neighbour Mr Hume ; which if you think on it 
when you meet, it may be you will tell him. Nor 
was this a mere thought, for I was on my way to- 
wards you as far as Ginglekirk, whence I returned 
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back to my lodge, finding myself not well, by rea- 
son, I think, of not scarce having been on horse- 
back twice these many months- I am yet in a little 
distemper ; of which, though I apprehend no great 
height nor long continuance, yet I am doubtful 
whether I shall against this vacance attempt any 
further than Pentland Hills: But it is no matter; 
blessed be he in whom souls may meet and con- 
centre in constant rest, and in renewed thoughts 
and desires intervisit every day, in despite of large 
lumps of earth. And, in much greater matters, 
how little imports the defeat of our purposes as to 
any thing without us, if it please him to shine on 
and advance our great business within. Oh ! what 
is all the world to it, to that bright purity we aspire 
to, and the blessed eternity we hope for. And how 
great reason have we to say, non viagna relinqiw, 
magna seqaor. I thank you for the notice of your 
capuchin ; but I almost knew that he was not here 
before I looked* It is true the variety of his book 
refreshes us, and by the happy wording, the same 
things not only please, but sometimes profit us ; 
but they tell us no new thing, except it may be 
some such thing as, I confess, I understand not, of 
essential unions and sleeps of the soul j which be- 
cause I understand them not, would rather disorder 
and hinder than advance me ; and therefore I be- 
gin to be unwilling to look over these and such 
like, unless I could pick out here and there such 
things as I am capable of, and not meet with those 
steep ascents which I dare not venture on : But 
VOL. IV. f ( 
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dear a-Kempis is a way to it, and oh ! that I could 
daily study more and attain more sublime humble 

devotion there drawn to the life 

most soaring treatises I have yet met with, find any 

th certain and solid use that is there 

not plainly and Di proque est paucfs 

opus et paucis libris ad bona me 

.-. could we once thoroughly de- 
spise our own base flesh, and the vain opinion of 
the world, and live in the divine vriW, a& dead to all 
things beside, and gladly take the lowest room, he 
can, if he please, call for us to sit up higher. Oh 
but the misery to have still lust, and pride, and self- 
will, and self-love, and desire of esteem amongst 
men not only living, but, alas, lively and strong j 
and yet however it be, let us not faint in our minds, 
for in the name of the Lord we shall destroy them. 
And, in the meantime, blessed— ever "blessed be 
his name, who hath called us to fight under his 
royal standard, and given us to resolve to live and 
die there. Amen. 

Your fellow soldier, 

R. L. 



No. V. 

Dear Brother, 
I wrote to you lately and troubled you with the 
story of my present and daily growing unhealthy 
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tiess, which cannot add much, but something it 
does to my wonted longings for the evening, not 
without hopes that it shall likewise prove a bright 
and sweet morning. Mean while it is no great 
matter where I pass the few hours that remain, yet 
I told you I had some thoughts of spending them 
nearer you, but have not yet resolved - 7 but that 
and all shall be disposed of as is best- Mr Aird 
who gives you this, I believe, you have heard me 
speak of, as one acquainted with my free thoughts, 
and that hath himself a free unprejudiced soul, and 
loves truth and devotion wheresoever he finds it, 
even in the greatest crowd of error or superstition 
about it He hath a cell and a provision amongst 
the hills in the border of England, but is threatened 
with a removal, upon the title of an old incumbent, 
who is at London or near it. If you be acquainted 
with Dr Cozens, bishop of Durham, or can recom- 
mend him to him by any that is, if he himself desire 
it j or in any other way can assist him, X intreat it 
of you. Mrs Abeniethtf tells me her son is in the 
King's Life-Guards : if you meet with him, and by 
recommending him to my Lord Gerrard*$ favour, 
who commands it, or in any thing else you can do 
him good, you shall oblige both me and the honest 
widow. She makes often mention of you, Cher 
Frere, Adieu. 

R# L« 

March 5. 



For Sir Ellis Leighton,| 
at St James*. \ 

j£2 
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No. VI. 

Dear Friend, 
I wish, after your resolution taken, and I think 
you had barr'd the door on all suggestions 
from without and within, that might have changed 
or in the least disturbed it. Sure X am the reason 
that convinced you is still the same, that what you 
may do, you may also promise if it be required ; 
and I believe the design was so like to make you 
serviceable to God, and to souls that he hath 
bought, that you should never have had just reason 
to repent it. The like I dare not say of you now 
recoiling ; and if I might again prevail with you, 
I intreat you to re-advise the thing betwixt God 
and your own heart, and that cleared, as much as 
you can, from all mist, both of the fancy of others 
and your own melancholy. If you would meet me 
at Culross or Lithgow any time the next week, .and 
send me word what day or hour you choose, I 
would endeavour not to fail, or if coming to Edin- 
burgh to speak with you (though at this time well 
I cannot) might be likely to do any help towards 
dispelling the cloud that hath overcast your mind, 
I would not grudge the pains. All I can do at this 
distance is to look up to Him who alone powerfully 
can do it, and in his blessed hand I leave it, and 
you, and myself, and all that concerns us and all 
the world ; and whatsoever you do, never doubt 
the inalterable affection of 

Your Friend, 

R. Li. 
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No. VII. 

Sir, 

What the opportunity is that may engage you 
where you are, seeing you express it not, I cannot 
particularly know : but whatsoever it is, I shall be 
glad if it suit your mind, and if I could do you any 
r,eal furtherance in any such thing, I think and I 
need not tell you bow ready the occasion would 
find me. Here I see nothing at present worth the 
thinking on for you, unless you have a mind to try 
a course of tilting for a Regency in Philosophy, as 
they call it, which is likely to be vacant here very 
shortly, Mr Wiseman being upon the point of 
leaving it and going to sleep. If you find a sto- 
mach to it, all I can promise is endeavour to see 
fair play ; and if you make one you would be sure 
to win, if it depended on the wishes of 

Sir, 

Your Friend and Servant. 



No. VIII. 

Sir, 

I should please myself very much in doing any 
thing towards your repose ; but there is nothing 
such as I wish within my reach, no, nor within my 

FfS 
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view. The Humanity-place will either not be va- 
cant, or if it be, I think we shall break it for some 
reason. Of the other I wrote to you, you can only 
judge whether it suits your genius and inclination ; 
neither (if it did) have I power to promise any- 
thing but heavy endeavours if I see it feasible, 
having no assurance of prevailing. Bat one thing 
I am sure of, and so are you, and it is enough, that 
to them that fear the Lord and tru&t in him, no 
good thing shall be wanting. The choosing of some 
dubious steps of our way may now and then be a 
little troublesome, but the comfort is, the journey 
will be quickly done, and then we hope to be where 
there are no desires nor deliberations of change of 
quarters. I am, 

Yours* 



I suppose you have heard of Mr Andrew Gray's 
death. He has got the start of us, but not for 
long. I am likely to preach to-morrow (God 
willing) in our own Hall, where for the present 
meets one of the Town Congregations. 



No. IX. 

Sir, 

I think you know the reason of my forbearing to 
write i for you cannot but know that letters sent 
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by the post are broke open very frequently, if not 
constantly of late ; and other way I know none. 
I often entreated that favour of my John to inquire 
at your sister's how you were, if she did hear, and 
if she knew any safe convey of letters to you \ but 
he did as he uses to do in diverse of the few letter 
services I have for him, and I am beholden to his 
neglects. Mean while my not forgetting you, you 
may be assured of, while ! shall continue to remem- 
ber myself. When I think how little or nothing 
it is my letters speak other than some short word 
dropt as it comes reflecting to you some of your 
own thoughts, I am pained with your reckoning 
them any thing at all. Your imparting the parti- 
culars relating to yourself, though in extrinsic 
things, I do very heartily thank you for j for such 
communications are a redoubling the pleasure in 
them : and seeing our great Father's love descends 
to the ordering of the low concernments of our 
life, we were very unwise and ingrate not to ob- 
serve them, who hath made flies with so much art, 
and is truly ^ magnus in minimis. Courage, it shall 
be well, we follow a conquering general j yea> who 
hath conquered already ; et qui semel vicit pro nobis, 
semper vincet in nobis. For myself at present, I am 
(as we use to say) that is, this little contemptible 
lodge of mine, is not very well ; but that will pass 
some way or other, as it is best } and even while 
the indisposition lasts, oh ! how much doth it 
heighten the sweet relish of peace within, of which 
I cannot speak highly, (for to you I speak just as 

f f 4 
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it is. But methinks I find a growing contempt of 
all this world, and consequently some further de- 
grees of that quiet, which is only subject to disturb- 
ance by our inordinate fancies and desires, and 
receding from the blessed centre of our rest : Jbr 
hurries of the world you know the way, Isa. xxvi. 20. 
and in these retiring rooms we may meet and be 
safe and quiet. That you speak of the shock seem- 
ing to threaten your Order, I am not afraid of at 
all, neither for you nor myself, nor the generality 
of the rest ; but you may be assured, that, in that 
case, the lot of those in my posture will be the same 
with yours. Sed Jehovah regnat, cercenter Gentis et 
cum reliquis etiam insula. Farewell dear Brother. 

Yours. 



No. X. 

Dear Friend, 
Whether you know the particular purport of the 
inclosed you sent me I know not ; but it is to quit 
Ten Pounds sterling supposed due to me from the 
party that pleads inability ; and doubtless your re- 
commendation, together with the charity of the 
thing (if it shall appear to be so) would easily give 
law to me for a greater sum than that. But the 
truth is, there is a main mistake in the business, 
for it is not payable to me, and therefore no way 
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in my power, for my Lord Bargeny hath a lease of 
all my little dues in these parts for nineteen years, 
upon very easy terms as they inform me j yet whe- 
ther he will consider that so as to make such an 
abatement of what is now his due and not mine, I 
cannot tell ; neither have I any power to carve 
upon what is his without paying it back or some 
way compensing it to him myself ; and yet even 
that I shall not decline, if, after you and I both 
know the more particular state of the business and 
the person, you shall judge it reasonable. This is 
all I can say to that at present ; and I will not en- 
ter upon any other discourse by this ; for the truth 
is, there is little to be said and much to be done. 
You and I are, I trust, upon a design that will re- 
flect a very low estimate upon all below it, and it 
shall certainly succeed if we be careful to stick to 
our Leader, and follow him, 

Pray for 

Your poor Friend and Servant 

March, 1670. % R. L. 

To the Rev. Mr Aird, 1 
Minister at Tory, j 



No. XI. 

Dear Friend, 
I am very sorry for the indisposition you are under, 
but I assure you I do not value myself, nor any 
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thing 1 say or do either upon this or any other oc- 
casion, worth your puns of writing, far less on a 
journey hither; yet I should gladly enjoy your 
mistake in thinking otherwise, if I was in a posture 
capable of the pleasure others have of your abode 
under my roof for some longer time. The persons 
you mention in order to that affair, &c. I have 
not seen nor heard any thing from any of them 
since my last, nor expect that I shall till the be- 
ginning of June Bt Edinburgh, where I intend (God 
willing) to be, and desire, if it may be, to see you 
there. I have thoughts of going thither somewhat 
before that time, and therefore, if I did not signify 
such to you, I fear you might miss me if you came 
hither. 

As for the business it is very safe, with all our 
other interests of Time and Eternity in our Blessed 
Father's hand, of all Fathers the wisest and the 
test* He I am sure can mould either your heart or 
theirs you have to do withal, as he thinks fit, and 
it shall be as is best to be ; therefore if we were to- 
gether, I should not very eagerly dispute the mat- 
ter with you, far less will I by scribbling. Let 
your heart keep near to him, and be daily purging 
out all that may interpose and obstruct our closest 
union, and we have nothing else to care for. This 
moment is posting away, and that blessed day is 
hastening forward that shall complete that union. 

Pray for your lame fellow-Traveller 
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I should chide you if I could do it sharply enough 
for entertaining the least thought of any such 
jealousy, as I think very incongruous with the 
strength and mutual confidence of solid friend* 
ship. 

Received at Carmarthen 14 May, 166S, 



No. XII. 

Sir, 

Waving all other discourse till meeting, though 
you are possibly enamoured with your vacancy, 
yet if you find any return of appetite to employ- 
ment in the ministry, I am once again to offer you 
an invitation, for there is a place or two now va- 
cant at my dispose, *Tis true 'tis by the remove 
of the former Incumbents against their will, but 
you are not guilty of that by succeeding them, nor 
I by giving a call to any that will ; for you may be 
sure they are not within the bounds I have charge 
of, but in other dioceses. There is one place in- 
deed in my precincts now vacant, and yet undis- 
posed of, by the voluntary remove of a young man 
that was in it to a better benefice, and this is like- 
wise in my hand ; but it is so wretchedly mean 
provision, that I am ashamed to name it, little I 
think above five hundred raerks by year. If the 
many instances of that kind you have read have 
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Bade you in love with voluntary poverty, there 
you may have it ; but wheresoever you are or shall 
be for the rest of your time, I hope you are advanc- 
ing in that blest poverty of spirit that is the only 
true height and greatness of spirit in all the world 
intitling to a crown* for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Oh what are the scraps that the great 
ones of this world are scrambling for compared 
with that pretension. Irproy you, as you find an 
opportunity, though possibly little or no inclination 
to it, yet bestow one line or two upon 

Your poor Friend and Servant, 

Edinburgh, July 5, 1662. 
To Mr James Ambd. 



No. XIII. 

Sib, 

I long to hear how you dispose of yourself if it be 
determined, if still in suspence, I still wish you the 
favourable impression of that hand to which I 
know you have deliver* d up yourself ; if you be re- 
solved upon a removal, and incline to the like 
charge here upon a fair call, I desire to know it, by 
the first opportunity, for I hear there is somewhat 
* of that kind in the West likely to be at my dispose ; 
I would not have this unsettle your propension to 
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stay where you are, if you find any thing within 
you, for thorns grow every where, and from all 
things below, and to a Soul transplanted out of it- 
self into the root of Jesse peace grows every where 
too, from him who is called our peace, and whom 
we still find the more to be so, the more entirely 
we live to him, being dead to this world and self 
and all things beside him. Oh when shall it be, 
well let all the world go as it will, let this be our 
only pursuit and ambition, and to all other things 
Jiat Voluntas tua 3 Domine, that both is painful in 
some instance is the dubiousness. 



No. XIV. 
Dear Friend, 
Being at present not well, I shall say no more but 
that I take these communications as a singular act 
of the truest kindness and friendship, and heartily 
thank you for them, and am glad to find that there 
are some souls in this world truly sick of it all, that 
being in my opinion a very happy symptom and 
prognostic of a prevailing health, such a degree of 
it at least as may be had in the diseased, defiled 
cottages wherein we dwell, and may be to us a cer- 
tain pledge of real beginning of that full health we 
>k for at our removal, and therefore have so 
much reason to long and wish earnestly and sigh 
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and groan for that day, and yet have no less reason 
to watt patiently for it Pray for 

Your poor Friend, 

SI March, 1669. 



No. XV. 

Dear Friend, 
I was refreshed by the account of your feast in 
your former, of which I trust I was participant as 
to the blessing of it, for tho 9 absent I was heartily 
with you in desire. The accident your letter ac- 
quaints me with I think concerns you little or no- 
thing, for if there was any offence in the printing 
it, it rests upon him that procured it and the Print- 
er, but for instructing your own flock in what way 
you judge most accommodated to them, who can 
blame you : However, when I meet with the Arch- 
bishop, I shall (God willing) represent the business 
to him as it is, if I find it needful, but if you think 
it hath come to his knowledge, and that with some 
misreport and disguise, I believe it might not be 
amiss for you to give him the true and ingenuous 
account yourself by a letter, for it may be some 
weeks may pass before I see him. 

But Oh ! how quickly will all these things be 
gone, and even at present a look beyond them 
makes them disappear. Let us manage our ways 
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as prudently and profitable to our main end as we 
cau y and let the world descant as they will. Bless- 
ed are the upright in heart, for their great judge 
and master sees into the heart and cannot mistake 
them- Pray for 

Your poor Friend, 



No. XVL 

Dear Friend, 
I do very much commend the activeness of your 
charity in the journey you have taken, for the suc- 
cess though I had much desire and some little 
hopes of better, yet I suspected how it might prove, 
unless this one consideration, the extreme necessity 
of this church at this time did prevail with our 
friend to do violence to himself, I hope you both 
pardon me for the very reason that I moved it, and 
that I am but to be angry or impatient at it I could 
not pardon myself; I look to him who makes 
every thing beautiful in its season, and remember 
that saying of his, your time is always ready, but 
my time is not yet : As we are to forbear forbid- 
den fruits at all times, so not to pull the best fruit 
in his garden till he allows us, and some way sig- 
nifies he thinks them duly ripe for use* 

I do heartily thank you for the kindness of com- 
municating the inclosed letters, for next to what is 
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within me, the painful reflection I have on this 
World is, that there is so small a part of mankind 
in whose breasts such thoughts are stirring, and am 
somewhat relieved when I meet with any thing of 
that kind, and long to meet with more, or be gone 
where no such wishes are needful : Oh ! this dark 
night is very long, but blessed hope of that bright 
morning without cloud that is hastening forward- 
Well no more, but pray for 

Your poor Friend and Servant, 

R. Li 

I beseech you pain me not again with so exces- 
sively canonical a superscription of your letters, 
for there is no need of it though they were to pass 
through twenty hands* Since I wrote this I re- 
ceived another of yours for Mr Blair, the truth 
is for this next year I am already engaged to one 
that both needs and deserves a little help, and 
am bespoke for another to succeed the year 
after, but have not absolutely promised, and I 
therefore am at a little more liberty to consider 
it against that time, if it please God to continue 
me here so long; for the youth you name you 
may be assured, if it can fall on that side, his re- 
lation to our brother and your recommendation 
will have very much weight to make it so, and 
that is all I can say of it at present. 

For my Rev, Brother Mr Aird, ) 
Minister at Torribum. ) 
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No, XVII. 

Sir, 

I wish I could punctually resolve you concerning 
that freedom of commencing to that excellent work 
which you desire, but the truth is, though I believe 
they are not there so strait laced by far as here, 
yet you having never exercised at all in public, I am 
not sure they would not at all inquire concerning 
that, but it is likely nothing would be required, 
which (if you be not superstitious on the other 
hand) would trouble you j if you thought fit in the 
mean time to spend some weeks in that place you 
speak of, and to use the liberty of it in exercising, 
it might possibly pass for what you would avoid in 
the otheri And if a fair invitation shall come, he 
to whom you have resigned yourself will direct 
you* 

Sir, 

Your very affectionate friend. 

To my own motions or stay, as I am in a most 
quiet indifferency myself, you I'm sure may 
much more easily be so. We are at sea, and 
cannot expect still to sail within speech, no 
nor within sight, but we hope to arrive at the 
same fair havens. 

VOL, IV, g g 
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No* XVIIL 

Sir, 

There is ooe here come from Ireland to inquire 
after able young Men for the Ministry, whom they 
may invite thither sending them transport money, 
and assuring them of a liberal and certain provision 
there. He they sent hath been with me and was 
desirous to know if I could recommend any* It 
came into my thoughts to give you notice, that if 
you find any inclination that way I may know. I 
will not advise you, much less press you in it, but 
leave you wholly to the freedom of your own 
thoughts and choice, and to the best hand to deter- 
mine them : I believe they expect of those that go, 
an engaging to a pastoral charge, but whether for 
some time they may not give a little liberty to some 
or to one at least in a freer posture to preach, or 
whether their pastoral engagement be so indissolu- 
bly fast as here I know not, you will think on that 
and if you judge it worth so much, let me hear 
from you how you relish it, however I wish you as 
to myself much happy success and advancement 
in your great design. 



Your Friend to serve you. 
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No. XIX. 

The Lords of the Council having appointed some 
Ministers from other parts, to preach in snch 
churches within the diocese of Glasco as do most 
need their help, I desire the Reverend Mr James 
Aird 9 Minister of Torry, to bestow his pains in that 
circuit that lies eastward ftom Hamilton or there- 
abouts, and particularly in the Kirk of Carluke, not 
doubting that the Minister thereof, and others in 
the like case, will very gladly receive and earnestly 
intreat what help he can do towards the bringing 
of their people to frequent the public Ordinances, 
and the removing of their prejudices and calming 
of their passions, that they may with one heart wor- 
ship that one Lord whose name we all profess to 
love and honour. 

R. Leighton. 

Glasco, Sept* 17, 1676. 

This is to recommend to the kind reception and 
assistance of the Gentlemen and Ministers, to whose 
parishes he shall resort, for preaching of the Gos- 
pel, within the diocese of Glasgow, our Reverend 
Brother Mr Laxvrence Charteris, Minister at Bar, 
being nominated and appointed by the Lords of 
Council, with some others from other parts for 
that effect. 

Glasco, Sept. 20, 1670. 
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To Mr L. Ckarteris are recommended within the 
Presbytery of Paisly these Kirks, 
Neelson, Kilbarchan,— vacant. 

Likewise if his health permit, 
Killelen, and Ki 6»aco77^,— though not vacant* 

Leighto*. 

Oct. 19, 1670* 
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